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INTRODUCTION 


The so-called doctrine of 'enhypostasia' or ‘anhypostasia’ is probably the 
only thing an average theologian knows about the post-Chalcedonian devel- 
opment of patristic theology. This is by no means coincidental, as this doc- 
trine supplies, as was already pointed out by K. Rozemond with regard to 
John of Damascus “la base terminologique de la christologie" once the lat- 
ter was to be developed within a Chalcedonian framework: two natures 
inseparably united in one hypostasis can only be conceived of if at least one 
of them does not have a hypostasis, i.e. independent existence of its own 
(“anhypostasia”), but subsists in the hypostasis of the former, i.e. the divine 
Logos ("enhypostasia"). In principle, this is the reading of Chalcedon canon- 
ized by the fifth council in 553, when the Justinian's Edict on the right faith 
from two years before had made it absolutely clear that “according to the 
right reason we speak ofthe union oftwo natures and one hypostasis, as the 
Son of God—different from the Father in hypostasis, but identical with him 
in nature—created for himselfa rationally and intellectually ensouled flesh, 
which makes clear that God the Logos was united to a human nature, not to 
the hypostasis or person ofa certain individual. [...] Forthe human nature of 
Christ is never spoken of simply by itself, yet did not even have a hypostasis 
or person of its own, but took the beginning of its existence in the hypostasis 
of the Logos"? The conviction that Christ does not have human hypostasis 


! La Christologie de St. Jean Damascene, Ettal 1959, 22. 

? Drei dogmatische Schriften Justinians, ed. M. Amelotti e.a., Milan ?1973, 144,29-33.146, 
10-12 (814 ToÖTo Tolvuv xatà Tov óp0óv Adyov 80o PÜcewv Évoctv Aéyopev xod piov ónóctacty, 
émetdy 6 tod Heod vióc xoà thy UmdcTaOW Érepoc àv Tapa TOV NATÉPA, THS atf) SE püss- 
ws OV TH marpl Ev TÅ! idia bnootdcet ESnulovpynoev EavTo cdoxa Eibuxwnevmv Puy Aoyı- 
xı xol voepat, önep SyAot dvOownivy: pbcet EvwOijvat tov Tod Oeod Adyov xol ody ÜnooTäge 
Htot npoownwi TODdE twos. [...] obre yàp yj avOpwrivy pbats tod Xpiotod &mAóc note Atys- 
TAL, AM odteE idiav UndotaCW Htol TTPCWTTOV ëoyev, AM Ev THL Ünootdce TOD Adyou THY doynv 
ths tndpEews Eka Bev). Cf. already right at the beginning, ibid., 132,24-27 (N 8& xa’ dnd- 
otacw Évoctc SyAot Stt 6 Osóc Adyos, ToutéoTW ý pla bmdcTaaIg x THY TpIÔV THS FEdtHTOS 
brootdcewy, od npounoctävt avVOpwTwt YvwOn, AM’ Ev THL yaotpl TH¢ cylac napdevon edy- 
Kiobpyyoev avt! EE abth £v tht (Blot drootdcet cdpxa epuxwpevnv iuyf)t Aoyuchı xoi vos- 
pal, önep toti mbatc avepwrivy). This conception of “union according to the hypostasis" 
clearly lies behind the 5th-8th canon of the Council (Enchiridion symbolorum, definitionum 
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or “persona” thus became common sense not only amongst medieval and 
early modern theologians, but was— after having been dismissed by most 
Enlightenment- and 19th century theologians as denying to the saviour 
the most essential of all human traits: personality—still advocated in the 
twentieth century, and this by no less a theologian than Karl Barth himself. 
In the first part of his Church dogmatics, he writes: 


In recent times the doctrine of anhypostasis and enhypostasis of Christ's 
human nature has occasionally been combated by the primitive argument, 
that if the human nature of Christ is without personality of its own, it is all 
up with the true humanity of Christ and the Docetism of early Christology 
holds the field. [...] But what Christ's human nature lacks according to the 
early doctrine is not what we call personality. This the early writers called 
individualitas, and they never taught that Christ's human nature lacked this 
[...]. Personalitas was their name for what we call existence or being. Their 
negative position asserted that Christ's flesh in itself had no existence, and 
this was asserted in the interest of their positive position that Christ's flesh 
has its existence through the Word and in the Word, who is God Himself 
acting as Revealer and Reconciler. Understood in this its original sense, this 
particular doctrine, abstruse in appearance only, is particularly well adapted 
to make it clear that the reality attested by Holy Scripture, Jesus Christ, is the 
reality of a divine act of Lordship which is unique and singular as compared 
with all other events, and in this way to characterize it as a reality held up 
to faith by revelation. It is in virture of the eternal word that Jesus exists 
as a man of flesh and blood in our sphere, as a man like us, as a historical 
phenomenon. But it is only in virtue of the divine Word that He exists as 
such? 


In the fourth part, he continues this eulogy in calling the *enhypostasis or 
anhypostasis" of Christ's human nature “the sum and root of all the grace 
addressed to Him”,* as “the fact that in Jesus Christ we do not have to do with 
a man into whom God has changed Himself, but unchanged and directly 
with God himself" entirely depends upon this conception, just like “the unity 
in which as man He is the Son of God and asthe Son of God man; and finally 
[...] the universal relevance and significance of His existence for all other 
men”. 


et declarationum de rebus fidei et morum, ed. H. Denzinger/A. Schönmetzer, Freiburg 36th 
ed. 1976, 426-430), although those condemnations avoid its explicit positive statement. 

3 Church Dogmatics, tr. G.W. Bromiley/T.F. Torrance, Vol. I/2, London/New York 2004, 
164f. 

^ Tbid., Vol. IV/2, 91. 

5 Ibid., Vol. IV/2, 49. 
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The following monograph is by no means daring enough to tackle all 
the grave systematical problems involved in statements like these; but its 
scope is limited to a merely philological problem concerning the labelling of 
this doctrine: The terms avunootacia or evunoctacia do not exist in ancient 
Greek at all’ and are thus obviously not employed by post-Chalcedonian 
theologians to describe the doctrine in question either. In fact, the cru- 
cial terms discussed in the post-Chalcedonian debate are the correspond- 
ing adjectives évumdctatog and Avurtöotatog, as the Chalcedonian teach- 
ing of two natures in one hypostasis was dismissed by both Nestorian 
and Monophysite theologians on the grounds that in this case one of the 
natures would have to be dvunöctarog, i.e. inexistent.? The respective nouns, 
however, were coined during the reception of the Chalcedonian counter- 
arguments, almost exclusively via John's of Damascus Source of knowledge, 
within the confessional orthodoxy of the late sixteenth and seventeenth 
century, which on the basis of the philological and editorial work done by 
the Humanists started to read Patristic sources in their Greek original again. 
Of capital importance for the (re-)introduction of our term into the Chris- 
tological debate seems to have been Marcus Hopperus' John of Damascus- 
edition from 1575, which for the first time presented in Greek not only the 
Expositio fidei (first printed in Greek in Verona 1531), but also the longer 
recension of the Dialectics? Hence, at first just the adjectives dvunöoratog 
and évundotatog reentered the discussions of the Christological concep- 
tual framework," and it took a view decades before their usage became so 
customary that they could be transformed into nouns as well. Surprisingly 
enough, the negative noun &vunootacia was of much more prominence in 
those theologians than any possible positive counterpart. The ealiest refer- 
ence for it I could find occurs in Balthasar Meisner's 5o Christological discus- 
sions from 1624." There he seems to have initiated the dogmatical tradition 


6 Fora considerate criticism of Barth's interpretation cf. W. Pannenberg, Grundzüge der 
Christologie, Gütersloh sth ed. 1976, 353f. 

? The occurrence of the former term in Hesychius’ Lexicon (ed. K. Latte, Vol. 1, Copen- 
hagen 1953, s.v. &tAnoia) is not really an exception, as the term both may well have been 
coined by the lexicographer here and obviously has a different meaning. 

8 Cf. bel. n. 144. 

9 Cf B. Kotter, Die Überlieferung der Pege gnoseos des Hl. Johannes v. Damaskos, Ettal 1959, 
227. 

10 Cf. e.g. M. Chemnitz, De duabus naturis in Christo cap. 1, Jena 1591, 2f. 

11 The discussion of dvunootacia as a mean term between non-existence and existence 
to be found in Johann Gerhard's Loci theologici (Locus IV cap. VII $112; ed. J.F. Cotta, 
Vol. 3, Tübingen 1764, 420f.), which was also incorporated in H. Schmid, Die Dogmatik der 
evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche dargestellt und aus den Quellen belegt, Gütersloh 7th ed. 1893, 
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of appealing to the dvunoctacia of Christ's human nature as one of the lat- 
ter's most important individuating features,” next to its sinnlessness and its 
singular excellence—a tradition that was handed down via Johann Andreas 
Quenstedt (+ 1688) to David Hollaz (+1713), the last important dogmatician 
of Lutheran orthodoxy." The corresponding positive term &vunöctacız also 
exists, but seems to have been barely in use. In the fifth chapter ofthe second 
book of his Christiana et catholica fides from 1618 Matthias Martini apolo- 
gizes for making use of it and thus probably signalizes that he is introducing 
here a neologism of his own: 


This was given to Christ's flesh by the grace of the union that this flesh had 
in the hypostasis of the Son of God, so to speak, an evunöcrtaasg, i.e. not that it 
subsisted by itself but that it vurápyy, insubsisted in the aforesaid hypostasis 
in that the Logos carried it, but did not bestow it with being a hypostasis but 
rather &vunöotarog, i.e. established in this person." 


217, does not appear in the original edition from 1610, but only in the second, fundamentally 
revised one from 1657. 

1? Cf. esp. disp. II th. 29f. (Christologiae sacrae disputationes L, Wittenberg 1624, 24f.): 
"XXVIII. Attributa vero carnis assumptae propria seu individuantia, quibus ab aliis homini- 
bus distinguitur vicissim sunt vel totius vel partium. Totius sunt vel transitoria vel perpetua. 
Inter illa praecipua sunt conceptio ex Spiritu S. Luc. 1, 35. nativitas ex virgine. Luc. 2, 7. descen- 
sus ad inferos, Ephes. 4, 9. descensus in caelum Marc. 16, 19. reditus ad iudicium, Act. 1, 11. Ioh. 
5, 27. XXIX. Totius perpetua sunt &vunootacia (quia caro assumpta non subsistit per pecu- 
liarem ünöoteow), subsistentia in Aöyw, immunitas à peccato, communicatio idiomatum, 
sessio ad dexteram Patris." Cf. also Disp. V th. 13-19 (ibid., 64-66), where àvunootacia is men- 
tioned next to singularitas or individualitas as the two distinctive features of the assumed 
human nature. 

13 Theologia didactico-polemica p. III c. 3 memb. 1 (vol. 3, Wittenberg 1691, 77): "Propri- 
etas individualis naturae humanae est dvutootacia sive carentia propriae subsistentiae. Non 
enim persona, (alioquin duae essent in Christo personae) sed natura humana propria per- 
sonalitate destituta assumpta est, haec ipsa vero &vunootacla propria longe eminentiori, imo 
infinita óroctácet est compensata.” 

14 Examen theologicum acroamaticum, ed. R. Tellerus, Stockholm/Leipzig 1750, 658f. 
Those passages are translated and briefly discussed in M. Gockel, *A dubious Christologi- 
cal formula? Leontius of Byzantium and the anhypostatos-enhypostatos theory", in: JThS 51 
(2000), (514-532) 528f. 

15 Christiana et catholica fides, Bremen 1618, 271: “Num vero subsistentia seu personalitas 
aeterna Filii Dei communicata est carni? Subsistentia seu personalitas Filii Dei est modus 
ille aeternus, per quem Filius est secunda Deitatis persona, distincta a Patre & Spiritu 
sancto. Si haec proprie loquendo communicaretur carni, caro fieret ipsa illa aeterna secunda 
persona Deitatis. At id unioni huic est contrarium, quae facta est salvis naturis & naturarum 
proprietatibus atque actionibus. Hoc autem datum est carni Christi per unionis gratiam, 
ut illa caro in hypostasi Filii Dei habeat, ut sic dicamus, évuróctacty, h. e. non ut subsistat 
ipsa sed évunápyy, i. e. insubsistat in illa, gestante eam Adyw: non autem dante ei, ut sit 
hypostasis sed &vunöctarog, h. e. personae illae insita." This text is resumed almost litterally 
by A. Heidianus, Corpus theologiae christianae, Leiden 1686, 534. 
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This ‘translation’ of &vunöotarog as "personae illae insita" is, however, in 
the patristic context, as will be shown below, quite problematic, yet clearly 
not as problematic as the more common version of the doctrine making 
the dvunootecta or "lack of proper subsistence” one of the most distinctives 
features of Christ's human nature. The primal concern of a Patristic Chal- 
cedonian theologian would rather be a diametrically opposed one, i.e. to 
defend his creed by all means against the absurd consequence of Christ's 
human nature being &vunöctarog, i.e. inexistent. He would rather argue for 
the latter's being evunöoterrog, yet first of all in the sense of “existent” or 
"real", not in the sense of "inexistent" or "lacking a proper hypostasis". The 
two natures have to bethere in the one hypostasis, no matter how! Thus, the 
question arises whether the labelling ofthe aforementioned inexistence- or 
insubsistence-conception as “enhypostasia” might be due to a much later 
intermingling of two different theological problems, i.e. (a) whether and to 
what extent the two natures in the one hypostasis can be said to exist or be 
evumdotatot at all, and (b) how this is possible with respect to the two differ- 
ent natures, one instantiated in the Logos from all eternity, the other caused 
to subsist in him in the incarnation. This suspicion seems to be confirmed by 
the fact that the theologian who gave the term évuméctatos its prominence 
within the post-Chalcedonian discussion, Leontius of Byzantium, did not 
really endorse the Neochalcedonian insubsistence-concept canonized later 
on by Justinian, but rather displayed a strict reserve towards it. Hence, it 
is not all too astonishing that in a widely discussed, but still unpublished 
paper the Leontius-specialist Brian E. Daley proposed a wholesale denial 
of any connection beween the term evunöctartos and the Neochalcedonian 
insubsistence-conception. The term in question, Daley argued, does not sig- 
nify a quasi-accidental inherence of Christ’s human nature in the person of 
the divine Logos, but simply its reality. The prefix év- is not to be misun- 
derstood as meaning ‘in’, but—being the opposite of an o-privativum—has 
to be understood as ‘having’ or ‘endowed with’.” Obviously, this gives rise 
to the question whether several hundred years of doctrinal tradition have 
in fact been misled by an insufficient acquaintance with Greek prefixes. 
Remarkably enough, neither the phrase &vunöotatos TH Adyw used by seven- 
teenth century dogmaticians? nor equivalent constructions ofthe term with 


16 Cf. bel. nn. 195f. 

17 Cf. the more detailed presentation of the scholarly discussion bel. at the beginning of 
part II. 

18 Cf. e.g. H. Alsted, Theologia scholastica, Hannover 1618, 754 (according to H. Heppe, Die 
Dogmatik der evangelisch-refomirten Kirche dargestellt und aus den Quellen belegt, Elberfeld 
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a dative denoting the second trinitarian hypostasis ever occur in Patristic 
literature,? which makes its possible interpretation as “insubsistent” again 
highly questionable. 

The following examination wants to contribute to a solution of this 
problem ona mainly terminological level, i.e. by sketching the development 
of the usage and significance of the term évundatatos from the very first 
references in the third century up to its highly elaborate and differentiated 
use in John of Damascus. The debate of its significance in the Christological 
controversies especially ofthe sixth and seventh century will thus be shown 
to suffer from a fundamental lack of differentiation even between two 
technical-theological usages of our term, an older trinitarian one, the origin 
and development of which will be the main subject of the first part of this 
study, and a later Christological one, which specifically originates in the 
famous passage from Leontius of Byzantium distinguishing between the 
hypostasis and the &vunöotarov. 

Thus we will proceed with advancing first of all a few suggestions about 
the origin of our term, its possible instances in second and third century 
literature and its wider range of meanings, which in some authors and 
periods also extends beyond the specifically theological realm. 


1861, 304). Accordingly, F. Junius translates evunöotatog as "inexistens", yet distinguishes 
it—as referring to the inexistent substantial part—form the "inhaerens accidens" (Defensio 
catholicae doctrinae de s. trinitate, Geneva 1613, 37f.). 

19 On the possibility of such a construction in general cf. bel. nn. 683f. The only possible 
reference for it to be found in the TLG is contained in the fourth Greek version of the Sym- 
bolum Quicumque, where especially the second article is rather a paraphrase introducing the 
entirety of postchalcedonian Christological technicalities into the creed. There we can read 
(MSG 28, 1589D-1592A): Kal véAetoc Osóc Qv, Yéyove véAstoc dtyOpomtoc, LY Tparteis, uy) &Moıwdels 
THY órepotctov xal dppoto cov ovata tfc AdTOD Beömrog, EX pus Xo ucc xai avdpwntivng sapxòç 
obctoeíc- KÜTOg ExT ùv TH gvUqvEt adTOd navayip TIveoporct Önnioupyroas THY navaylav THS 
capxóc npdcAnıbıv, teàciav odotav dvOpwnivyy évurdotatov adt@ xal ddiatpetov tE adtod, duap- 
voc duebextov- & TOY napdevirhv ayVaYV ainatwv TÇ Oeountopos cuumayevtos TOD awuaTog, 
xwpis twos HEANMATOG N Evvorynatos aaputxod- THs È puys aiAws xrıodelong, vospác, Aoyuchs, 
HeAnTuchs, evepyytixijc, Gc rebeanevng adv TH copi, EE adths dois, &x npwrng ündpkews, did 
THY Ttpóc AUTOV TOV Osóy Aóyov dxpav ëvwow, dabyyxurov Kab’ ómócacty. As the Greek versions 
of this creed, however, do not date back beyond the 12th century (cf. V. Laurent, “Le Symbole 
Quicumque et l'Église byzantine”, in: Echos d’ Orient 35 [1936], 385-404) and this version is 
“in all probability of later date” than the other versions (G.D.W. Ommanney, A critical dis- 
sertation on the Athanasian creed. Its original language, date, authorship, title, text, reception, 
and use, Oxford 1897, 294) this text may well have inspired the Western theologians of the 
seventeenth century (according to ibid., 293 it was first printed in an appendix to Ussher’s 
De Romanae Ecclesiae symbolo Apostolico in 1647), but clearly lies beyond the time frame of 
the present study. 
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Afterwards, we will provide a more detailed examination ofthe rise ofthe 
technical trinitarian usage within the Arian controversy, most probably pro- 
moted by Origenist circles, and its development up to Cyril of Alexandria. 
The quite surprising result will be that the technical trinitarian application 
of our term clearly shows the tendency opposite to the Christological one, 
as it is used to stress the hypostatical independence of the Logos, whereas 
in the context of Chalcedonian Christology it is exactly this which has to be 
denied to Christ's natures, first of all the human one. 

The main part of our investigation will, however, focus on the techni- 
cal Christological usage in the post-Chalcedonian debates and its connec- 
tion with the Neochalcedonian insubsistence-conception in examining the 
works most relevant for our problem one by one. The chapter on the sixth 
century will obviously focus on the famous text from Leontius' of Byzan- 
tium Contra Nestorianos et Eutychianos, which, as its first extant reader 
Pamphilus shows only a view decades later, apparently became something 
like an instant classic. Reading this text in the context of both the contem- 
porary theological and philosophical debates about the ontological status 
of universal natures, substantial qualities, accidents and immattered forms 
insubsisting in individuals or hypostases will help to get a grasp on at leasta 
few of the basic systematical problems to be faced in spelling out the trini- 
tarian and Christological dogma within a Chalcedonian framework. How 
such a spelling out was finally accomplished in the seventh and eigth cen- 
tury, mainly by Maximus the Confessor and John of Damascus, will be the 
main subject ofthe following chapter, in which our basic philological prob- 
lems (usage and meaning of term &vunöctarog, the insubsistence formula 
andthe connection ofthe two) will have to be dealt with in a slightly broader 
systematical horizon. 

Finally, we will return the question of how to translate ¿vunóotatoç and 
take another look at the range of its possible meanings. 


PARTI 


THE PRE-NEOCHALCEDONIAN ENYIIOXTATOX-TRADITION 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE ORIGIN OF THE TERM 


1.1. BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 


The Greek prefix &v- is subjectto a crucial ambiguity which was not only puz- 
zling for interpreters of sixth-century Christology. Being derived from the 
local preposition “in”, it can actually retain its literal, localising sense, e.g. in 
eyydorpıos (“in the womb") or ëvvypoç (“in the water"). Even Aristotle has to 
refute the possible misunderstanding of differentiae like (C@ov) Evvöpov as 
distinguishing species of animals according to their location (Topics VL6 
144b31-145a1). However, it seems to have been employed metaphorically 
very early and is used from Homer onwards primarily in a possessive sense, 
ie. denying an a-privativum, as in &rinog-Evrinog. E. Schwyzer, however, 
mentions as meanings of the prefix besides possession also approximation, 
as in Evepeüßng (“somewhat red”) or &urevung ("bitterish"), or emphasis, as 
in EvönAog (“very clear, manifest”). Yet, he also demonstrates the polyva- 
lence of the prefix, especially in cases like £vvàpoc, which means “(living) 
in the water", when applied e.g. to animals, “rich of water", when applied to 
countries, “containing water", when applied to vessels, or even "consisting of 
water”, when applied to streams or springs.” What kind of relation between 
the subject and the term contained in the predicated adjective the prefix 
describes, has thus to be determined entirely on the basis of the respective 
context. In the context of a materialistic philosophy, £vuAoc would in any 
case just mean ‘material’, i.e. it would describe a kind of identity between 
02x and the £vuXov. In contrast, an idealistic philosophy would not con- 
ceive ofthe évvAov as matter or material, but as in-mattered, i.e. currently in 
some kind ofconnection with matter without being identical with it. Similar 
examples are the important Christian terms £vcapxoc and évawpatoc. Melito 
of Sardes was blamed for being a materialist because of writing a treatise 
Tlepi tod evowpdtov 0200, which was interpreted as ‘On the corporeal God’, 


20 Griechische Grammatik, Vol. 2: Syntax und syntaktische Stilistik, München 1950, 456 f. 
21 Ibid., 456. 
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but probably in fact just meant ‘On the incorporated i.e. incarnate God’.” 
We will have to see which of those possible meanings can be verified with 
regard to Evunröctaroc. 


1.2. ENYIIOZTATOXE—A GENUINELY CHRISTIAN THEOLOGICAL TERM 


It is a very astonishing fact that the term evunöotatos—at least until the 
sixth century CE— seems to appear only in Christian texts. The only possible 
pagan reference provided by the TLG comes from Secundus, a gnomologist 
of the second century, but in the light of a closer philological examination 
the instance appears to originate in a later misreading of evunöctarog for 
AVUTÖOTATOG. 


According to the manuscripts B (XI), Pc (XIII) and V (XIII), the question 
of what constitutes a friend is answered by evunöotarov xeurjAtov.? How- 
ever, Perry's decision to accept this reading is very problematic in my opin- 
ion, as he took the immediate context of the phrase from PNA, a family he 
regards as derived from the same source (“excerpt b") as B, Pc and V. In 
PNA the text reads: Ti piXog; [...] &yxwv taAatmoplac, xorcáoxoroc Biov, vOpco- 
Toc AKATHANTTOG, AVUTIOTTATOV KELLALOV, AxATHANMTOS eütuxia. BPcV replace 


72 Cf. A. Grillmeier, Jesus der Christus im Glauben der Kirche, vol. 1, Freiburg 1979, 210f. 
Cf. also Maximus Confessor, Ambiguum 17 (MSG 91, 1225C). Although “material” is not men- 
tioned as a possible meaning of £vuAoc in H.G. Liddell/R. Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon. A 
New Edition revised and augmented throughout by H.S. Jones, Oxford 1958, s.v. (col. 579a), 
the frequent opposition of the word to &uXoc is much more easily explained by presup- 
posing this 'simpler' meaning rather than the more complicated "involved or implicated 
in matter" (Cf. e.g. Eusebius, Demonstratio evangelica III,3,10; ed. I.A. Heikel, Leipzig 1913 
[GCS 23], 11 [quoting Porphyry] / Denys the Areopagite, De ecclesiastica hierarchia L5; ed. 
G. Heil/A.M. Ritter, Berlin 1991 [PTS 36], 67,21-23 / Hermeias, In Platonis Phaedrum scholia, 
ed. P. Couvreur, Paris 1901 [repr. Hildesheim 1971], 65,5-7 and similarly Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Paedagogus 1,6,45,1; ed. O. Stáhlin, Leipzig 1905 [GCS 12], 117/ Cyril of Alexandria, In 
Isaiam [MSG 70, 680B] / Proclus, The Elements of Theology, prop. 209; ed. E.R. Dodds, Oxford 
71963, 182 f.). However, in philosophical texts, the hylomorphistic metaphysics most of them 
are based on makes a decision very difficult, since every ‘material’ object is constituted by a 
form ‘impressed’ in the formless prime matter. Anyway, in case of the navtwg EvuAa (Olym- 
piodorus, Prolegmena; CAG XII/1, 9,36f.), the objects of natural science, ‘being involved in 
matter’ ultimately amounts to being material. 

23 B.E. Perry, Secundus the silent philosopher, Ithaca/New York 1964, 84 (Sent. 11). The next 
pagan reference comes from the early sixth century philosopher Asclepius, pupil of Ammo- 
nius Hermeiou (In Met.; CAG VI/2, 363,21). However, as the term is also used by his Christian 
colleague John Philoponus (CAG XVI, 4,20; 205,19), but never by his pagan colleagues Simpli- 
cius and Olympiodorus (or the Athenian Platonists Proclus and Damascius), this might also 
bean echo ofa Christian upbringing. 

24 Cf. Perry's introduction in Secundus, 14-23 (stemma on 22). 
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&vOpcortoc inataanntos by SvoxatdAnmtoy eupnpa and axnatdAnntos ebtuxia by 
dmovos Enıtuyla (B), eninovos edtuxia (Pc), or &nópovoç emitvxia (V) respec- 
tively. Hence, all three manuscripts show the tendency to suppress Secundus' 
pessimism with regard to the possibility of finding or retaining friends, which 
would be completely in line with a replacement of évundctatov by évurócca- 
tov. Moreover, the obvious misreading dvunötaxrtov xeımmAuov in R—the oldest 
manuscript”—is much more easily explained by assuming &vunöotarov in its 
original. Probably, just like Perry, the scribe may have thought that is does 
not make much sense to call a friend a *non-existent treasure". However, put 
aside the two axatéAnntoc-phrases, dvunöctatov xeiuyjAtov is in my opinion a 
very suitable expression for the incomparable preciousness ofa friend which 
cannot be grasped or easily attained like a concrete, material hypostasis. 


1.24. Irenaeus? 


As to the Christian references, the term apparently did not become fash- 
ionable before the middle of the fourth century. The only second century 
author to whom a use of the term is attributed is Irenaeus, to whom the 
following fragment is ascribed: 


Take a look at Joshua, the son of Nun. For Moses had to bring God's people 
out of Egypt, Joshua had to lead them into the given heritage. Moses, as the 
law, had to come to an end, Joshua, as the word and the unadulerated simile 
of the true Word (tod &vunootatov Aóyou tUmog Anbevöng), had to preach to 
the people. Moses had to give the fathers Manna as nourishment, Joshua, 
however, wheat, the first-fruit of life already, the type of Christ's body, just 
as Scripture says that the Lord's Manna ceased to be at that point, after the 
people had started eating wheat from the soil.” 


As Irenaeus could, however, hardly assume his readers to be familiar enough 
with the term &vunöotaros Aóyoc (which remains quite rare for another 
120 years after Irenaeus) to understand this text, scholars were probably 
right in regarding the fragment as spurious exactly because of this term.” 
In addition to that, the content of the text can in my opinion be supposed 


25 Cf ibid., 10f. 

26 Sancti Irenaei episcopi Lugdunensis libri quinque adversus haereses, ed. W.W. Harvey, 
vol. 2, Cambridge 1857, 488: AaBé mpd¢ ceavtov tov ’Inoodv vióv Navf. "Ede yàp tE Atybrrtov 
Mwüonv tov Andy EEayaryelv, tov SE "Ingoby eis thy xAnpodociav elowyayetv xal tov uev Mobof]v 
OC vópov dvarravrAav Aot B&vety, Incody dé we Adyov, xal Tob Evutogtatou Aóyou TbroV dnbevdh, 
TH Aa Syunyopetv: xal Tov piy MwÜcrjv To Avva Tols Matpcat tpopyy dıdovau, Tov dé "Inaoóv tov 
aitov, &pti THY anapynv Tis Gc, TUMOV TOD owuatog TOD XpıoTod, xod puoi xod h ypagn, oti TOTE 
emavoato TÒ Udvva Kuptov, petà TO payelv Tov aitov Aatóv ano THs fic. 

27 Cf. R.M. Grant, “The Fragments of the Greek Apologists and Irenaeus”, in: Biblical 
and Patristic Studies in Memory of R.P. Casey, Freiburg 1963, 213: “The difficult word in the 
fragment is ‘hypostatic’ (evunootatov); this cannot come from Irenaeus.” 
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to depend most likely on Origen's exegesis of 1Cor 10:1-6, as presented for 
example in his Commentary on John VI, 44f. Just as the Irenaeus-fragment, 
Origen advances here two analogies between Joshua and Jesus Christ which 
are rather unusual in similar exegetical contexts: Firstly, the succession 
of Joshua to Moses is claimed to foreshadow the one of law and gospel,” 
and secondly and more importantly, Moses' divine Manna is judged to 
be inferior to the bread from Israel's soil with reference to Jos 5:nf, a 
point which is only hinted at in the fragment? but developed with further 
exegetical justifications in Origen.” 


1.2.2. Origen 


In the third century, we only find the term in three fragments attributed 
to Origen, one of them clearly spurious,” and in the correspondence with 
Paul of Samosata dismissed as a wholesale forgery, e.g. by Eduard Schwartz. 


28 Cf. the references in G.W. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon, Oxford 1961, s.v. 'Iycoüc 
A 2/B (672). 

29 Cf. Frg. 191—5 ("Eder yàp [...] tov rev Mwüchv oc vópov dvdnavAav AauBaverv, moody dé wç 
Aöyov, xoi tod Evutroatatov Adyou vov dnpevdy, TH Xo Önunyopeiv) and Origen, Commentary 
on John VI, 44,229 (ed. C. Blanc, Paris 1970 [SC 157], 302): Tomog 8£ 6 dinde&dnevos Av Mwofy 
'Incoüc tod Stadebapevov thy dd tod vópov olxovoplav tH edayyedtx@ xnpvypatı nood tod 
Xptotod. 

30 Frg. 19,5-10. 

3! Commentary on John VI, 45,234-237 (SC 157, 306-308). 

32 Te. the last fragment of the Scholia in Matthaeum. Cf. Origenes Matthäuserklärung II. 
Fragmente und Indices, ed. E. Benz / E. Klostermann, Leipzig 1941 (GCS 41), 235. The phrase 
Evunöotatog yevvyatc will most conveniently be interpreted as “generation resulting in a 
hypostasis", as is made clear by a parallel from the Catenae (ed. J.A. Cramer, vol. 3, Oxford 
1838 [repr. Hildesheim 1967], 42,25-27: exdaußavetw Ev Yi tov IIatepa xal tò IveOpo, xod èx 
Tlatpdg tov Yióv évorootáto yevvice, xoi tò Iveüna evurootatw ovowwdet brdpEet.) and from 
a passage in Rufinus' Expositio Symboli 7 (ed. M. Simonetti, Turnhout 1961 [CCL 20], 143f.), 
where he clarifies the light-shine and might-thought simile for the trinitarian generation 
in that the latter cannot be an "insubstantiva generatio", because the eternal substance of 
the divine light does not have anything "insubstantivum" in it (quoted bel. n. 107). Against 
the suggestion of Henrici quoted in the apparatus, I would, however, not assume a "Ver- 
fasser nach Art des Severus". The antimodalist rejection of a cuvaAoipy of the three persons 
rather points to the second half of the fourth century, somewhere between or after Cyril of 
Jerusalem and Epiphanius. The former connects a similar warning in Catecheses IV,8; ed. 
W.C. Reischl /J. Rupp, vol. 1, Munich 1848, 98 with the Sabellian vionatwp, saying: Kal yhte 
ANAMOTPLWING Tod TTATPOG TOV vlóv, ENTE TLVAAOLPNV £pyocópevoc viorerropiay TLOTEÜCNG, AAAA 
mloteve Ott £vóc Oeod povoyevic elc &orıv vldc, 6 mpd Tdvtw x&v alwvwv Ocóc Aóyoc- Aóyoc, ob 
mpoqopucóc elc dépa Stayeduevos, oŬte Adyoıs dvunootatoig £&opotoDpievoc- dd Aóyoc vids Aoyı- 
x&v nomtns, Aóyoc Auobwv toO matpd¢ xol Ao àv adtdc. Kal mepi rev ToUTwWY Kata xotpóv, el 
6 cóc napdoyoı, MAatTUTEPOV Yjutv PnOycETal où yàp Eniavdavöneda THs MPOTdCEWS, STI KEGA- 
Aatwdets eloaywyäs niotewg vöv motodueba. (Cf. Cat. XL1648; ed. Reischl/Rupp, vol. 1, 310.312) 
In opposing the errors of Arius and Sabellius (oce ywetfouev thv Aylav rpıdda Gc xtvec, odtE 
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Nevertheless, at least in the case of Origen there are, in my opinion, suf- 
ficient grounds to suppose that he actually did use the term, maybe even 
coined it himself, as its widespread use in theological texts from the second 
half of the fourth century definitely points, as will be shown, to an Ori- 
genist provenance. The two remaining catena fragments of yet, as far as I 
see, unquestioned authenticity employ the term in two different ways, one 
strongly reminiscent of the later technical usage, the other non-technically, 
doxologically. This second instance comes from a catena on Deuteronomy 
16:20, where a letter of Origen's to the elders Photius and Andrew is quoted. 
Thisletter expounds Moses' sermon on righteousness and en passant denies 
to the Old Testament prophet the title of a true éxxAnotaoty, as "the true 
preacher, the head of the Church and the highest and évurócvotoc wisdom 
and word" can be nobody but Christ himself. As this phrase is presented 
by the catena within a very short excerpt, one can hardly assign any internal 
reasons for doubting the authenticity of this letter. However, such doubts 
could be raised concerning the other catena fragment on Proverbs, as it 
anticipates the later technical usage to a considerable extent. The passage 
presents a differentiation between two kinds of wisdom, the one given to 
the believers by the Spirit and the &vunöotarog Yióc xo Aóyoç tod Ozod, who 
brought everything into being by his wisdom,* i.e. non-substantial wisdom 


avvarorpry oc XaféXuoc epyalöpeda. Cat. XVI,4; ed. Reischl/Rupp, vol. 2, Munich 1860, 208) 
Epiphanius might be dependent on him (e.g. Panarion 62,3,4; ed. K. Holl, vol. II, Leipzig 1922 
[GCS 31], 393 /62,7,1; ibid., 395 a.m.). Already Eusebius in his De ecclesiastica theologia II, 
15,3 (Eusebius Werke, Vol. 4: Gegen Marcell. Über die kirchliche Theologie. Die Fragmente Mar- 
cells, ed. E. Klostermann/G.C. Hansen, Berlin ?1972 [GCS 14], 172) defends a subordinatianist 
conception of the ünotayn toô vio against a auvadoıpy) Tiç Kal obyyvaIS TOV Awy. 

33 MSG 17, 28B (on Dtn 16:20: Atxatws tò Sixotov SiwEy): Tovreoriv, peta TO ytvooxety xol 
nenadcdodnı tods Ag Sucatoabyys Adyouc, Siwkerg nal emiinrnosıs tò Sircatov, xabapedwv ndang 
rpoonadelas: xai ravty TÒ Sixcutov Sixatos àv CHTYHCEIC, xod TaVvTAYdbEv nepineppayuévos, xal Zow 
TOV pov THs dicanoodvng lotdpevoc. TloMol yap adt(@) T(®) ¿dée Sixouor elvat, pedvobevtes 
TOV vodv Sid Ts [8ucotocóvrc] dxptBoüc adtav dinaocbung, THY Stixcocbvyny Nöbencav. "Odev 
xai 6 auverög 'ExxAnotaotys, pÂMov dE 6 THS auveoews MadeutTYS (Xpıotög yàp Eotıv ó Anes 
"booten, ns ExxAnoias ý xeparn, xai tod Oeod Ilatpös nud Y, dvwtdtw xod £vuróotartoc 
copia xai Aóyoc), dyywv TO népa uévpou, xdv ert tà Oei Pepnraı, rapawvei: My yivov Sixctog 
TOAD, xai un copifwv mepicod. The necessity of the first emendation was already realized by 
the editor in MSG. To me, also the deletion of the first Sucatoabvng seems quite inevitable 
because of the word order, as an attributive adjective dxpıßys cannot stand behind dixatoovwy 
without article. 

34 MSG 17, 185B: Thv voplav evraöha 810086 emiAaßeiv, thy Ex Ilvebuarog dylov gypi ev Adyotc 
xai ypaph Sodeicav tots Besppociv, 8v ç xai h entyvwors tod Oeod TH xdcpw eyvwpicby: woadtw¢ 
dé xal tov Evumdorarov Yidv xal Adyov tod Ocod, tov EE odx dvra elc tò elvaı mapayaydvta cà 
obenavta TH copia adtob. 
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as a Spirit-given attribute ofthe believers’ souls and the substantial one, the 
second person of the Trinity and Son of God himself, who is the person- 
ified wisdom of the father. Just like later authors from Cyril of Jerusalem 
onwards, Origen would thus have used or even introduced ourterm in order 
to signify the substantial independence ofthe Son qua word and wisdom, 
not only from the believers but also from the father. The justification for 
attributing this remarkable anticipation to him can, in my opinion, be pro- 
vided in the light of parallels surviving only in Latin translation. Looking 
there for a possible equivalent for évumdctatos, one will turn most plausi- 
bly to the occurrences of substantialis? or substantivus,?* as ünöctacıs was 
rendered by substantia or subsistentia. The latter only occurs in De prin- 
cipüs 1 7,1 (86,20f. Koetschau), where the invisible things created through 
Christ according to Col. 1:16 are interpreted as “incorporeae substantivaeque 
virtutes", i.e. angels. To me it seems a quite probable hypothesis that Ori- 
gen called those dowparoı xai evumdctatot duvaneıc. The former occurs a 
number of times in Rufinus' translations in many different contexts and 


35 Cf e.g. Ambrose, Expositio in Lucam 1, 5,61 (ed. M. Adriaen, Turnhout 1957 [CCL 14], 8): 
^non prolatiuum uerbum, sed substantiale signatur uerbum illud, quod caro factum est et 
habitauit in nobis". On the opposition cf. bel. nn. 67-70. 

36 Apparently, this became the standard translation for our term in the late fourth and 
fifth century and thus entered the technical trinitarian terminology of Latin theologians: 
Filastrius Brixensis, Diversarum hereseon liber 64,1ff. (ed. V. Bulhart, Turnhout 1957 [CCL 9], 
243: Paulus quidam fuit samosatenus post hos in syria, qui uerbum dei, id est christum 
deum dei filium substantiuum ac personalem et sempiternum esse cum patre denegabat, 
prolatiuum autem, id est quasi aera quendam dicebat, non tamen personam uiuam filii sem- 
piternam cum sempiterno patre credendam docebat.); Faustinus Luciferanus, De trinitate 
12,43 (ed. R. Simonetti, Turnhout 1967 [CCL 69], 306); Ambrose, De patriarchis 1,55 (ed. 
C. Schenkl, Wien 1897 [CSEL 32/2], 156,15); Hilary, De trinitate X,21 (ed. P. Smulders, Turnhout 
1980 [CCL 62A], 474: Sed uolentes unigenitum Deum, qui in principio apud Deum erat Deus 
uerbum, non substantiuum Deum esse sed sermonem uocis emissae, ut quod loquentibus 
est suum uerbum, hoc sit Patri Deo Filius, argute subripere uolunt, ne subsistens uerbum 
Deus et manens in forma Dei Christus homo natus sit: ut cum hominem illum humanae 
potius originis causa, quam spiritalis conceptionis sacramentum animauerit, non Deus uer- 
bum hominem se ex partu uirginis efficiens extiterit, sed ut in profetis Spiritus profetiae, 
ita in Iesu uerbum Dei fuerit.); Rufinus of Aquileia, Expositio symboli 7 (CCL 20, 143f.); Rufi- 
nus the Syrian, Libellus fidei 1 (MSL 48, 451A: Hoc est nostra fides [...] quod unus est Deus 
habens Verbum substantivum, aequale per omnia sibi, et Sapientiam substantivam, aequale 
sibi per omnia.) and 59 (487B); Marius Mercator, Commonitorium 18, ACO I/1/5, 2812-14; 
Niceta of Remesiana, De spiritus sancti potentia 7, ed. A.E. Burn, Cambridge 1905, 26,7-15; Ps- 
Athanasius, De trinitate VII (MSL 62, 286BC). There seems to be, however, also a genuinely 
Latin tradition of calling the second and third trinitarian person ‘substantivae’, as already 
Tertullian does it in Adversus Praxean VIL5-9 and XXVL6 (ed. A. Kroymann/E. Evans, Turn- 
hout 1954 [CCL 2], 166f.1197). 
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thus probably renders quite a variety of terms or prepositional phrases.” 
However, in IV 4,3 (352,17f.) we encounter a phrase strongly reminiscent 
of the Deuteronomy fragment, when the son is called "verbum dei et sapi- 
entia eius ac substantialis veritas ac vita". And finally a beautiful parallel 
for the Proverbs fragment can be found in I 2,2 (2813-29,3), where Origen 
harshly attacks the modalistic misunderstanding that God's wisdom might 
be “insubstantivum” (&vunöotarov) and emphasizes that is has to be “a cer- 
tain thing which makes wise" and that "the only-begotten son of God is 
his substantially subsisting wisdom" (unigenitum filium dei sapientiam eius 
esse substantialiter subsistentem).* Just as in the Proverbs fragment, Ori- 
gen's concern is to secure the independence ofthe principle ofthe believers' 
knowledge as a hypostasis of its own, the son of God himself, who cannot 
be just a dependent aspect ofthe father without proper subsistence. That he 
actually did use our term here is, however, rather unlikely: "substantialiter 
subsistens" most probably translates obciwda¢ órtápyov or perhaps xaT où- 
alav bpeotwc.” 


1.2.3. Origin and the Genuine Meaning(s) ofthe Term 


Thus we can be pretty certain that our term originated in Christian circles 
in Origen’s time or shortly before, designed as a new positive counterpart 
to dvunöctartog, which was quite common already in classical pagan litera- 
ture. Just like ózóccacic /dplorauaı developed its basic meaning from “sedi- 
ment, foundation" to "substantial reality" within the first centuries BC and 
CE," avunöctatog means "irresistible" in Plato, “without sure foundation" in 
Polybius and “unsubstantial” in some Stoic and later philosophers." Where 
pagan literature offers bmdatatos, bnoctartixög, Üpeotwg® or something else 


37 The variety of possible Greek expressions for "substantial independence" can be seen 
e.g. from the Eusebius passage quoted below (n. 75). 

38 Cf the similar treatment of the predicate "vapour" (Sap 7:25) in I 2,9 (esp. 40,5-11 Koet.). 

39 Cf. the Proverbs-fragment (MSG 17,185A: Oùcia ooa f| tod Gso0 copia, mpd alwvwv 
yeyévntau, xod mp8 xticEews didtoc Hv: Ste SE cyécty npòç và yevvytà edeEato, Tote py) TAV 68v 
toO Oso0 yéyove THY nomrıxdv xal Moovoyntixayv: auLuyog o0v ý dpyy Tots xticpacw Qv Yéyovev 
AEX, TOVTEETIV Á tpóc TA yevvntà oxécte yj SE copia didos, OdaIWSAS TTPO aiwvwv napà TH Os 
ündapxovaa.) and bel. at n. 75. 

40 Cf. H. Dörrie, “Ynöctacıs. Wort und Bedeutungsgeschichte”, in: Platonica minora, 
Munich 1976, (13-69) esp. 32 ff. 

^! Cf. Liddell-Scott-Jones, Greek-English Lexicon, s.v. (col. 168a). 

42 Cf Hippolytus, Refutatio omnium haeresium V,17,8, ed. M. Marcovich, Berlin 1986 (PTS 
25), 185 (Against the Peratai): obdelg odv, gnoi, Sdvatat cwOfvat ods’ ve) ety (sl un) did tod vio, 
Gc ott 6 Ógic- Wo YAP, (pral), KATHVEYXEV Avmdev voüc TATPIKOUG YaPAKTH Pac, ovo TTAALV EVTEÜ- 
Oev dvagépet os EEunviouevoug xal yeyovórac (HVyoThpos) morcpocobc yapaxTHoas, bnootatobs 
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which is not derived from the same root as a positive counterpart to the term 
at this final stage of its development, Christians might have used the more 
exactly corresponding &vunöotarog instead, apparently from the beginning 
both in a broader, non-technical and in a narrower sense which soon devel- 
oped into a technical term of trinitarian theology. 

If one examines the broader use ofthe term from Origen's Deuteronomy 
fragment onwards (PGL A 2: “real, concrete, actual"), one often gets the 
impression of an immediate conncetion with biblical exegesis, as it is used 
to emphasize the son's belonging to the father: this person, presented to 
us by the gospel, is nothing but God's personified word or wisdom itself. 
The biblical inspiration of this use ofthe term is quite obvious: Jesus Christ 
is called 8óvoqug xoi copia Evundorarog (1Cor 1:24),9 Cw) evundotatos (John 
11:25; 14:6), dAnOeta &vuróe vercoc (John 14:6), Sixatocbvy evundatatog (1Cor 


Ex tod Kvunootatou Evreüßev exet uevopépov. / Synesius Alchemista (4th century), Ad Dioscu- 
rum in librum Democriti (ed. M. Berthelot and C.E. Ruelle, Collection des anciens alchimistes 
grecs, vol. 2. Paris 1888 [repr. London 1963], 62): ’Evönoas, Ai6oxope- üonep yàp 6 unpös, olov 
& Av npoodaußavy yppa dexetau, obo xal y) ó8pápyupoc, piAdaoge, abty Acvxalveı návta, xoi 
ravrwv Tas puyàç EAxet, xod Epet aùtà xalemionärtan. Atopyavılonevn obv xai Éyouca ev éavt các 
Üypömras n&vtoc, Kal ow bpiotauevn Auelßer návtws Ta YOWMATA, xad ÜmocTatıcn ytvecot, 
AVUTOTTATWV ADTOV ÜTTAPXOVTWV. HANDY dE, ÅVUTOTTATOV AÙTÇ ÜTAPXODONG TOTE xod KATÓXIMOÇ 
yiveraı tats olxovonlaus Taig Sik cv owpåtTwv xod TOV LAMY adTaY. In Cyril's Thesaurus we find 
apart from our term drootatıxög and ovatwdy¢ (MSG 75, 101B- D), in the Ps-Athanasian Sermo 
in annutiationem deiparae the Aóyoc bnoctatixds is contrasted to a mere Aóyoc npoqopuxóc 
(MSG 28, 921C/D), and also Ps-Athanasius and Didymus use ünöctarog in relevant contexts 
(cf. Lampe, Patristic Greek Lexicon, s.v. [1461b]). 

43 Apart from the Origen passage quoted above, cf. esp. Cyril of Alexandria's use of 
8bvapuc evunöotartog (bel. nn. 117-119) and Theophilus of Alexandria, Homilia de mystica coena 
(CPG 2617; MSG 77, 1017C), where the primary biblical reference is, however, Prov 9:1. The 
same homily also calls the son—in alluding to Hbr 1:3—2Aóyoc xai yapaxthp Evundotatog tod 
IIapóc (ibid., 1020A). On the importance of this verse for the technical debates on our term 
cf. bel. nn. 94-96 and 107f. 

^* Ps-Athanasius, De st. Trinitate dialogus V, 25 (ed. A. Capone, Leuven 2011, 158: Kai 8i& 
tH &x Iatpòç púow Cworomoet ńpâs, ered) Gor] Eotıv evundatatos poppwletoa tH tod SobAov 
kopf.) and John Chrysostomos, Homily 5 in John 1:3 (MSG 59, 57D: "Emetdy yàp ox àv 
EÙXÓAWÇ Evönge TIS TAY TOMA, ttc Eotıv adtod évuTdatatos J| wh, npótepov èv éxeivo eine 
TO raneıvötepov, Eneita dE MadevdEevtag mpóc TO DpyAdTEpoV dye. ‘O yap eov, StI "Edwxev 
ara Cwiv Exe, odtog náv puoi, Eyo cip y) Gor: xai náv, 'Eyo cip tò pas), which might, 
however, also be counted as example of the technical usage. Qua “personified life” Christ 
can be contrasted to both the derivative lives of the creatures (‘doxological use’) and the 
anhypostatical power of death (‘technical use’) also later in Romanos Melodos, Hymn 45,12 
(ed. J. Grosdidier de Matons, Paris 1967 [SC 128], 590): Cor] d& evundotatos yw MEAW 6 nolnoas 
Ta obunavra, CAG od "Ady TO npiv odx ç o08& Havdrou Indotactc. 

45 Asterius Sophista, Homily 21,21 in Ps. 1,2b LXX (Asterii sophistae commentariorum in 
Psalmos quae supersunt, ed. M. Richard, Oslo 1956, 169: “Qonep 8& eic 6 Xpiorög xol moMol 
oi Xptato( —M^| änteode àv ypiotÂv pov—xai pia Gucotocóvy, xoi noMal al Gucotocóvat — 
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1:30)“ and finally—most important—)dyog évundctatos (John 1). Whereas 
the meaning of evunöotarog in the first five titles clearly is “personified x"* 
or "x itself", it is not that easy to see why exactly the term Logos has to be 
specified this way. The probably most obvious explanation would be that 
the specification is supposed to distinguish Jesus Christ, the personified 
word of God, from other, non-personal words of God like e.g. the old- 
testament law (cf. John 1:17)“ or the preaching of the church. Yet, most of 
the passages the title occurs in show no distinction from other words of 
God at all, neither explicitly nor implicitly. Where it does not occur in a 
doxological row of titles? or stress the independent personal subsistence 
ofthe trinitarian persons according to the technical use, the context mostly 
deals with the substantial equality of father and son. The evunöotatog Adyos 
ofthe father is the one which truly proceeds from him, exists in him and is 
ofequal glory and power, truly and undeniably God the Son, wisdom, power 
and word ofthe Father. The connotation of truth and authenticity inherent 
in “personified Logos" or “Logos himself" becomes the dominant aspect in 
the meaning of the term (John 14:9). 


Alxatoc xüptoc xai Gucottogóvacc Yyydmoev—oUc0 xai pds odang THS Evunootdtou da Oslo, TOMat 
Aéyovrtoat du etat xai ta Tig AAndelas Soyprata xai ta is òps MoAITElas roodo deoniouara). 

46 Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechesis IV,7; ed. Reischl / Rupp, vol. 1, 96: Ilicteve è xoi eig tov 
viòv tod Ood, tov Eva xai uövov, [...] tY|v voplav O00 xoi thv Sbvanıy, xal THY ducaıoadvnv THY 
Evunöotartov, Tov Èv ÕE Tod matpd¢ mà ndvrwv TAV aiwvev nadeLönevov. 

47 According to Ps-Athanasius, the Apollinarians called the created intellect &uaptia 
evunöotartog, i.e. personified sin (MSG 26, 1129B: Kal thy Ev puxnv Kata ueváqpaoty, MOTE LEV 
vodv rapdppova dvoudCovtes, moté dE duaptiav Evumdotatov, notè È, we Epyati THs duaptias, 
2&wGette) and, according to Didymus the Blind, a judge is “the living, i.e. substantial and 
personified justice" (Commentarii in Zacchariam II, 139,1f. SC 84, 139: dixaotnv Euibuxov 
Bbcotov elvat, TÔT Eorıv évodatov nal Evumdotarov). 

^5 Cf. Irenaeus, fr. 19 (ab. n. 29)/ Epiphanius, Ancoratus 94,3; ed. K. Holl, vol. 1, Leipzig 
1915 (GCS 25), 115 (elyov 8& macat al ypapal onopdönv tò urnpuypa THS dvaotdoews, Ernpeito 
SE TO TEAELOV TH avTOD Tod Evunootdtou Aödyov napovoig)/ Cyril of Alexandria, Sancti patris 
nostri Cyrilli archiepiscopi Alexandrini in D. Joannis evangelium, ed. E. Pusey, vol. I, Oxford 
1872 (repr. Brussels 1965), 569: pfjna yap Oeod xoi 6 vóptoc Hy, el xai un Evumdorarov, wonep odv 
¿otv ó Yióç. Cf. also Epiphanius, Panarion 69, 21; ed. K. Holl, vol. 3, Leizpig 1933 (GCS 37), 171: 
"Epnnev dé Ott noMalTıves al xoc pyyo coco (Aeyöneval) KATH xarpòv Ex 0200 dodelonı sopia tt 
navra 6 Osóc ev copia ¿nirede uia dé Zotw ý ooa copia tod matpdc 6 Evundotatos Bes Aöyoc. 

49 The best example is probably Epiphanius, Ancoratus 19,1 (GCS 25, 27): Abtög tolvuv 6 
&ytoc Adyos 6 Cav 6 évurtdatatoc, 6 Bactheds 6 Erroupdvıog, ó vidg 6 ywyatos, ó dei (àv) cov mato, 6 
&x TATPOC TPCEABWY, TO “Rradyaona THs 968r, ô xapaxthp THs bnootdoewg”, “h Eixwv TOD TATPO” 
£y dAndela, ó cóvOpovoc TOD qocavroc ... 

50 Cf. the vicinity of&vunöotatos to dANBeıa-derivatives in Origen's Deuteronomy fragment 
(cf. ab. n. 33) / Epiphanius, Ancoratus 10,5 (GCS 25, 18: mate &Andıwög Evunöotatog xoi viòç 
AAndıvög Evunöctatog xai nveüna tov dAndıvov evunöotatov); 19,1 (last note); Panarion 76,29 
(GCS 37, 378 £.: ý) dEla tod dAnOwod Evunoordkrov 0200 Aóyou xal ex motpóc avdpyws duoouciws 
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The narrower and rather technical use (PGL A/B/C 1: “being a hypostasis, 
having independent existence") somehow presupposes this broader one in 
stressing the substantial and personal independence from the father which 
the Logos has despite his close affiliation to him. In the first Origen passage, 
it is not the second type of wisdom but the Son and Logos who receives 
the attribute evunöctarog, which is thus indirectly transferred also to the 
wisdom by identifying it with the Son. 

Yet, although in the majority of cases the term actually refers to one ofthe 
trinitarian persons, its application is by no means limited to such contexts: 
In the broader meaning itis also applied to the “true” resurrection, the “real” 
hope, which really has a hypostasis (a proper reality) as an object” and 
to “true” or “efficient” spiritual actions which will yield a proper outcome: 
Makarios/Symeon demands from the believers a mvevpatiny xod &vuróovortoc 
epyacta, i.e. spiritual and true/efficient ascetic labour,” Gregory of Nyssa 
calls the occupation with the true good a np&yua evepyov te Kal £voróovortov, 


E n 


(te) Yeyevwu£vou); 76,35 (ibid. 385: où Xpovw dnoneowv, AM’ dua natépa Exwv dAndıvag xai diua 
TOV naTEpa vidv Exel dAndıvag, oùx d[mo]mpenoövre natpl, ob To Kobyapırov dpaviovta. od Y&p 
ZOTL OWPATIXÝ TIC StaTTOAH, AAAA Aóyoc EVUTÖTTATOG, vióc EX MATOS WV, TIVEÜHA Ex TTVEÜMATOG 
xai Beög &x eod). Cf. the following passages not referring to the Son: Epiphanius, Panarion 
70,6 (GCS 37, 238: nuts Se &Andac Ocóv eriotanede, KANN xat övra a6 Qc ivunóotatov Bao- 
Ata) | John Chrysostom, Homiliae in principium Actorum 4,7 (MSG 51, 107B: 8 pavraolav, 
AM AANIN xai Evundatatov dvactacıv);id. (?), In catenas St. Petri 19 (ed. E. Batareikh, Discours 
inédit sur les chaines de S. Pierre attribué à S. Jean Chrysostome, in: Xpvooctouixd 3, Rome 
1908: Baßai xapıros AnootoAnng xoi £Xr(8oc Evunootatou Kal dAndoüg). Hence, according to 
the second pseudo-Athanasian dialogue, the Father generates a “real god", because he gener- 
ates form his substance and is father essentially (C. Bizer, Studien zu pseudathanasianischen 
Dialogen. Der Orthodoxos und Aetios, Dissertation, Bonn 1970, 91: dd 0&8c dv xal aùtoðóta 
Anadyaona eet yEvvnpa 086v £vumóatartov. el yàp py Ex Ts obalas EyEvungev, o088 map cct 
xaT obcíav). 

51 Cf. the last two notes. The opposite would in both cases be “imaginary” or "fictional", 
just as in one passage from Chrystostom, where he explains that Paul in 1Cor 335 does not 
talk ùç nepi Evunootatwv dtareyouevos xoi iði xotopévov, i.e. about people really burning 
separately from their works, but only uses a figure of speech to frighten the evildoers (PG 61, 
79B, corrected according to Catenae Graecorum patrum in Novum Testamentum, vol. 5, ed. 
J.A. Cramer, Oxford 1841, 62). 

52 Homily 18; ed. H. Berthold/E. Klostermann, TU 72 [1961], 96,16-24 (Hpeis cotvuv, dyann- 
Tol, M&VTOTE TOV axonóv NUAV Kal TOV dyGvo xal TOV TOvov Exel EXwpev undeulav pav SiddvTEs 
Eavtois dveow Kal UATE Ev LUCE® UNTE EV MEYAAW npáypatı Draxovowpev Tails cvpPovAlats adtod, 
ÖNWS Exelvn Y) Mvevpatuany Kal EVUNOTTATOS Epyacia yévntar Ev yutv ý &noxtévvovoa Thy Ev fuv 
xaxiav. Aóyot yap uóptot oddev M@EAodat, Epyaciag mvevpatuds Xpela Evunootatov. dog yàp 
&gtty 6 Adyov dxovwy Kal yaporolobpevos xal dOXoc ó Evepyetav Belag duvdnews alodavönevog Ev 
éavta, 8v od droxtévvetat f| duaptia) and 98,14-18 (lapaxarktowpev ov tov xbptov xot tpoc8o- 
xhowpev AVTOV ddiotd&xtw MlotEl, Önwg Y) Evundotatog Epyacia tod dy(ou nVvebuatog yévntar ev 
hpi Y) dnoxtevvouca thy åpaptiav, iva Evreüdev xabapiabevtes xal dyınodevreg ror xfj; Eroupa- 
viov Bactrsiag yevopeda), 
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i.e. an efficient occupation dealing with or yielding proper reality” or nayıov 
tt xal evunöotaroy, i.e. a reliable and real/efficient thing. Mark the Monk 
calls the godgiven affliction “a real work of piety’ and in interpreting Jesus’ 
prohibition of sorrow distinguishes from the latter the "real sin" beneath it, 
the darkness of the soul.** G.M. de Durand, who translates the term as "trés 
solide" in the first and “bien concret" in the second instance, also expresses 
the intuition that the term siginifies the hypostatical reality of the object 
of the action. In case of the third instance in Mark, however, where the 
word of God is called (following Hbr 111) “sure foundation (ünöctacıs) of 
the things hoped for" and “reliable/true conviction of godlessness for the 
unbelievers and fornicators”, his complicated translation “elle est, avec une 
réalité substantielle, un reproche contre leur athéisme”” obscures the rather 
plain meaning ofthe phrase. 

Most probably according to the more specific sense, Origen already called 
the Angels “personified powers",* and several fourth-century authors deny 
"substantial independence" to evil.? Accordingly, we see the Apollinarian 


53 In Eccl. V (ed. P. Alexander, Leiden 1962 [GNO V], 354,21f.): xai ottw¢ óno8sbcvvct TO 
dvtw¢ aipetdv, tà 9c Erıduuntöv, o0 ý onovd) rpäyud otv évepyóv te xal Evundorarov, elc 
del MapapEevoy xoi uextobct, TAONG THS KATH TÒ ATAV Evvolag KEXWPLTLEVOV. 

54 De beatitudinibus VIIL4 (ed. J.F. Callahan, Leiden 1992, [GNO VII/2], 120,5-10): Toöto 
Toivuv TO ó|vAóv Sdypa napà tod Kupiov navdavonev, Ott uóvy ý Kat’ dp|ethy yulv Eyywonevn 
onovd) rt&ytóy ti ott xal evundorarov. 'O áp tt TAV DIpyAdv xatoplucac, olov cwppocbyyy, 1j 
LETPLOTYTA, Y) THY TPOG TO Octov edvoeBetav, 7] Xo TL TOV HpyAd TE xod evayyeAixOv Sidaypatov, 
od TTAPOSLNV EP’ ExdoTH TÜV KaTopdwudTwv xal dotaToV THY EÜPPOTUVNv Exei, AAA’ £vi:pupéviy 
xoi Stapevovoay, nal TAVTL TULMAPATELVOLEVYV TO THS Lang tact Patt. 

55 De lege spirituali 65 (ed. G.M. de Durand, Paris 1999 [SC 445], 90): aca 6Xtpic xatà Ocdv 
Epyov Eotiv &bcepeloc Evumdotarov: ý yap dAndıvn dydry 8v Evavriov SoxmdCetaut. 

56 De his qui putant se ex operibus iustificari 21,8 (SC 445, 198): 'O 8& «oic Aoyıoyoic 
TEPLEXÖNEVOS TG ln THY Ud TOUTWV KAAUNTOHEVNV àuapriav EvuTdTTATOV, HTS Eat! oxótoc xoi 
doulyAn buxns, && &vvotàv tovnpdv xad Adywv xad npdgewv Eumeooüca. 

57 Depaenitentia 2,7 (SC 445, 218): 6 Aóyoç tod Kuplov Thv adtiyy THs Bactrelas énéyet dbvanıv, 
yevönevog coi niotolç EAntılouevwv óróctactc, dppabwv THs peMovong KAnpovonias, day TAV 
aiwviov dyadav, tots dé anloroıs xal Beg jAotc Evundotatog actor EAeyyoc. 

58 Cf ab. before n. 37. 

59 Basil, Quod Deus non est auctor malorum (MSG 31, 341C: Où yap éotw bgeotwg, Gonep 
tt Cov, Y, novnpla' oUxe odolav abths Evunöorarov Tapactiaat Exouev) / Epiphanius, Panarion 
24,6 (GCS 25, 263: odte yap mote (Tb) xoxóv Hv odte piča yéyove xaxiaç odte evundotatoy tò xaxóv 
OTU. obx Hy Y&p note TÒ xoxóv, Eneloaxtov dE Sid TEOPATEWS ÈV &xdoxo TOV rotobvtov TO xoxóv 
eveotiv: èv 82 TH un morodvrı odx Écxty [...] dpa obv Ev TH navra ğvðpwnov Sbvaodaı un roi TO 
xaxov nal Sbvacbat nolelv TÒ xocóv, ÖTAV LEV moti], ETTL TO KAKOV, óvatv SE UN otf), o0x £a tt TO KAKOV. 
tod colvuv tod xaxod otw N pila 1] ý 0róotactc THs movnpias;)/Macarius/Symeon, Homily 
16,11-13.77 Ê., in: Die 50 geistlichen Homilien des Makarios, ed. H. Dorries, E. Klostermann and 
M. Krüger, Berlin 1964 (PTS 4), 158.160 / Didymus, frg. 26 l. 2 in Ps. 5,5-7, in: Psalmenkom- 
mentare aus der Katenenüberlieferung, ed. E. Mühlenberg, Berlin 1975 (PTS 15), 132,1f. In 
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treatise Quod unus sit Christus transferring the trinitarian application of our 
to term to the Logos into an anthropological context in advancing the asser- 
tion that—unlike the Logos—the human element ofthe Christological mix- 
ture actually depends on the former in its hypostatical reality,” i.e. needs a 
celestial intellect in order to becomea truly human person. This argument is 
in turn contradicted by Epiphanius, according to whom an identification of 
Christ's hypostasis with his (heavenly, non-human) intellect would in con- 
sequence split up any ordinary human being into at least three hypostases, 
as both soul and body have to be evunöotata as well due to their hypostatical 
separation in death.“ On a similar line, Macarius contends that in its mix- 
ture with evil the soul loses its hypostatical independence (cf. 1 Cor 6:16), yet 
regains it in the moment of penance.” 

To sum up, the only thing we can say with a certain plausibility about the 
origin of our term is that it probably belonged to Origen's technical trinitar- 
ian vocabulary, although he apparently used it also in a wider, less technical 


contrast, Macarius also calls the created reality &vunöcterrog, i.e. hypostatically real (Homily 
4, 169: "simple bodies &vunöctara by the creator's will"). For futher occurrences of our term 
in this context cf. bel. nn. 111 and 141. 

60 Quod unus sit Christus 10 (Apollinaris von Laodicea und seine Schule: Texte und Unter- 
suchungen, ed. H. Lietzmann, Tübingen 1904, 301): “Nobody who is mentally sane and at all 
capable of being sober and think would ever claim, that just as the perfect and hypostatic 
Logos did not need the flesh in order to be perfect, the body did not need the Logos, in order 
to become a hypostatic human being as well". 

8! Ancoratus 77,5 (GCS 25, 96f.): ci yap Eotı vos Tò nveüna xod TO nveðpa voc, wç xal adtot 
vopičovor, uxt 8& dy (ótóc vatctc) Tapa Tov voOv xal napà TO nveðpa, oüxétt 800 bnootdaeig 
EV TO AVOPWTTW Ev LLG covoryópevot ortootácet, OVKETI EVUNÖTTATOG LOVY uy) xad Evunöotatov TO 
oôpa, AA evenxaer Aovrcóv céccatpoc vodv ulatv drdoTaCW, Puxny Any Ündctacw, nyepa AANV 
bndotacw, apo dv óróctactv. The passage and its context is corrupted and thus notori- 
ously difficult. Its discussion in O. Kösters, Die Trinitätslehre des Epiphanius v. Salamis. Ein 
Kommentar zum Ancoratus, Göttingen 2003, 288-292 raises the question whether Epipha- 
nius’ Apollinarian opponents actually did postulate (as Kösters supposes following Richard) 
a distinction between hypostasis and evunöctarov. This supposition is in my opinion unnec- 
essary: What Epiphanius basically wants to say is that we must not take every scriptural 
passage describing different aspects of man as enumerating hypostatically different entities 
man is made up from. Otherwise, the Psalm-verse he will quote subsequently would estab- 
lish exactly the (hypostatical) non-identity of Nous and Pneuma he confusingly anticipates 
inthe counter-argument already. That the hypostasis of man is made up oftwo hypostatically 
independent realities, soul and body, seems to serve as unquestioned basis of the argument, 
although this probably would not have been accepted by everybody (cf. the Apollinarian 
author bel. n. 136). 

62 Homily 16,22—26: £v &MAy dpa xo" Eavtyv Eotıv ý pux Evundotatog, HETONEAOUNEVN Ep’ 
oc Enpas, xoi xXaíet xod edyetat xal uymmovebeı Beod. el yàp návtote Hv y] puyi BeBvoicpEevy eis 
TO xaxóv, NHS NIUVATO TAÜTA TTPATTEIV, Tod catave undenote O£Aovroc elc uevdvotaty £pyecOot TOUS 
avOpwrouc; The meaning "self-contained" assigned to our term in this passage by PGL s.v. A 1 
(485b) is obviously untenable. 
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sense. Considering the fragmentary character of the literary remains from 
the third century, we will nevertheless be well advised to refrain from 
further speculation about the origin and entire range of possible meanings 
ofthe term and focus on the development ofits technical usage in trinitarian 
theology and Christology. 


CHAPTER TWO 


ENYIIOXTATOX AS A TECHNICAL 
TERM OF TRINITARIAN THEOLOGY 


24. THE RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF A 
TECHNICAL USAGE DURING THE ARIAN CONTROVERSY 


244. A First Instance of Theological Relevance: 
The Letter of the Six Bishops 


The first time the term appears in a fairly prominent position was during the 
controversy around Paul of Samosata. Against the strict monarchianism of 
Paul, the Letter of Hymenaeus wants to maintain that the only begotten Son, 
God's wisdom, word and power, is truly god (without article!) not by fore- 
knowledge, but obcíq xai broctd&cet. Jesus Christ must not be thought of 
as a simple human being in whom the divine wisdom decided to reside in 
some extraordinary way, but as a substantial divine reality in its own right, 
coeternal with the father, his partner in the work of creation, revelation 
and salvation from the very beginning. When Col. 116 says that everything 
was created in the Son, one must not regard him as an inferior instrument, 
idle spectator or àvunócatoc Eniorhun, but as (ca Evepyeia xal Evundota- 
toç.“ The biblical arguments for this view present a clearly subordinatianist 
position: Predicates like ‘angel’, but probably also ‘mediator’ or ‘anointed’ 
cannot be attributed to the father himself, but only to the personified wis- 
dom revealing him to us.° The anointing of Christ was not a temporal act of 
adoption, but one of Christ's eternal and essential traits: 


63 “Eine fingierte Korrespondenz mit Paulus dem Samosatener”, ed. E. Schwartz, in: 
SbBAW 1927 (42-46), 42 (324,21 Turrianus). Schwartz's rejection of the authenticity of this 
letter (ibid. 49—55) did not gain acceptance in the scholarly discussion since (cf. P. de 
Navascués, Pablo di Samosata y sus adversarios. Estudo histörico-teolögico del Cristianismo 
antioqueno en el s. III, Rome 2004, 29-32). On Paul's alleged modalism cf. the detailed 
comparison between the testimonies on him, Tertullian and Marcellus in F. Loofs, "Paulus 
von Samosata. Eine Untersuchung zur altkirchlichen Literatur- und Dogmengeschichte”, in: 
TU 44/5 (1924), (1-346) 204-230. 

64 “Fingierte Korrespondenz”, 43 (326,9f.). Similar combinations are favourized later on 
by Cyril of Alexandria (cf. bel. nn. 117f.). 

65 Ibid., 44 (326,21-23): Tov Lev yàp Heov tv öAwv doeßes dyeXov vonloaı nadelodeı, ó dé 
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If Christ existed before the eons as God’s power and God’s wisdom, he also 
did that as Christ, because he is—despite being perceived according to a very 
large number of concepts— substantially one and the same entity.59 


Although our term occurs only once in this letter and is not immediately 
connected with the phrases emphasizing the substantial independence 
of the Logos, such a meaning is nevertheless rather clearly intended: As 
&vurröctartog, without proper hypostasis, for the six bishops the Logos would 
necessarily be dead and ineffective. Its “degree” of independent reality 
directly corresponds to its degree of effectivity. 


2.1.2. A Third Kind’ of Logos: npogopuxóc, evöıaderog, evunooraros 


The first author who presents this a little more clearly and explicitly is, as 
far as I see, Cyril of Jerusalem: 


The Father begot the Son, notas in ahuman being the intellect ‘begets’ a word. 
For the intellect in us is &vunöorarog, but the speech is dispersed through 
the air and perishes. But we know that Christ was begotten not as a Aóyoc 
Tpopoptxds, but as the Logos which is £vunöotarog, alive, not pronounced by 
lips and dispersed, but comes from the Father eternally and inexpressably, 
and was begotten ¿v ünootacen.” (Cat. XL10) 


This seems to be the first explicit attempt to employ our term in order to 
secure the apologetic Logos-concept against a possible modalistic abuse in 
confronting the Origenist evunöotatog Aóyoc with the two traditional ‘kinds’, 
Tpopopixds and Evöıdderoc. Already Irenaeus had to reproach the Valen- 


&yyeXoc Tod mtottpóc ó vióç &cxty, ATS xüptoc Kal 0sóc dv. Although sóc cannot take the article 
in a predicative position, one can in my opinion nevertheless assume Origen's distinction 
between deög and ó 0cóc as standing behind the text (cf. Origen, Commentary on John 11,247, 
ed. C. Blanc, vol. 1, Paris 1966 [SC 120], 216 f.). 

66 “Fingierte Korrespondenz”, 46 (330,1-3): el 8& Xpıotög xa8d Oeod dbvanız xal Oeod copia 
TPO aiwvwv Eotiv, oŬTw xot xxa06 Kpıotög, Ev yàp Kal có AUTO Qv TH obaig, El xai ta UdALoTA TOMAtS 
¿nivolas emtvoeitat. 

67 More explicit, but without employing our term in the addition to catechese XVI,3 (ed. 
Reischl/Rupp, vol. 2, 248f.): "AM warp 6600 Adyov axovcavtes OVX AVUNÓOTATÓV TL pity uo TOV 
Aóyov wnOypev obce Ex Ladycews &yywópevov oUTE METH TO mposvex8i]vot čiaAvópevov, OUTE dio 
TL Mdcyxovta tolodtov ola nepi tov Nuerepov Adyov Bewpeltan MAO, CAN’ odcIWSAS DpeoTATA npo- 
ALPETIKÖV TE xod TAVTOSUVALLOV, OÜTWG Kal TTVEDHA LELAONXdTES 000, TÒ TUUMAPOLAPTODY TH Adyw 
xal pavepodv adtod thy Evepyeiav, où nvody doduartog evvooduev, (N yàp dv xabatpoito npóc Tanet- 
VOTYTA TO neyadelov tç Belag Suvdpews, el xoa ömolsmta Tod HuEtEpov xal TO Ev adTH nveðpa 
bmovootto,) GAG Sdvaptv odowdy, aurhv Eg’ Eavtijs Ev idtaCovoy bnootdcet Gewpovpevny, odtE 
xopiobjvat tod 0200 Ev & Zot 1] Aöyou tod 000 @ mapopaptet Suvapevyy, odte elc TO dvömapxrov 
Avaxeopevnv, dX xc" Guordty TA tod Oeod Adyou aa’ Indctacww odcav, npoaıperuchv, adtoxtvy- 
Tov, Évepyov ... 
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tinian Gnostics for considering the true Logos a mere Aóyoc vpoqopucóc,* 
which reproach from then on became commonplace in orthodox Christian 
literature.? On the other hand, the early apologists, especially Theophilus of 
Antioch, quite keenly identified Christ with the Aóyoc evdıaderos ofthe father 
in order to maintain the spiritual nature of the son's begetting and defend 
the latter against any mythological misunderstanding.” Two centuries later, 
this will be stigmatized as preposterous modalistic heresy. In Eusebius’ 
polemics against Marcellus of Ancyra we have the first instance of a rejec- 
tion of both sides of the stoic opposition as proper explanations for the 
essence of the Logos. The second book of his De ecclesiastica theologia deals 
with Marcellus’ alleged renewal of the Sabellian heresy. Its eleventh chap- 
ter blames Marcellus for calling the Logos sometimes xpoqopucóc, some- 
times &vöıddetog Aöyos of God, while the fifteenth chapter provides the proof 
from Marcellus' own works. What Eusebius seems to be particularly upset 
about is the anthropomorphism of Marcellus’ theology, ascribing something 
like human thought and speech to the eternal and transcendent God.” If 


68 Adversus haereses II, 13,8, ed. N. Brox, Freiburg e.a. 1993 (FC 8/2), 102. Cf. M. Mühl, “Der 
Aöyog evdidderos und rpopopıxös von der älteren Stoa bis zur Synode von Sirmium 351”, in: 
Archiv für Begriffsgeschichte 7 (1962), (7-56), 47-49. On the philosophical background ofthe 
distinction cf. ibid. 8-24 (Stoa, Philo, Gnostics). The later third and fourth century is treated 
very briefly and superficially by Mühl (cf. ibid. 52-56: Origen, Hilary, Athanasius, Augustine, 
Sirmium). 

69 For references see Lampe, Patristic Greek Lexicon, 809b. Of special interest could be 
the following passage from Origen's commentary in John (1,24): Koi &otıv d&tov éntotf- 
cou [...] To ti note ¿otw ó vids Tod Oeod Aóyoc óvoyatópevoc, xal UdAtoTA ¿nel cvvexóc xpàv- 
tot TH: “EEnpedEato ý xapdia uou Adyov dya6v", olömevor mpopopdy matpuchv olovel Ev ovd- 
Aafoíc neınevyv elvat tov vidv tod Oeod, xal xotà toto ündoracıv abt, el dxpiBA¢ otv 
muvdavoineda, od St8dacw obdE odciav adtod capyvifovow, odderw papèv Tordvde Y) tordvde, 
Am önwç notè odciav. Adyov yàp ånayysMópevov vidv elvaı vofjcot xod t tuyóvti gotly dun- 
xavov. Kai Aóyov totodtov xa’ adtov (vro xoi ror od xeywpiopévov tod matpds xal xatà 
TOÜTO TH uh Dpeotavat obdE vidv TUYYAVOVTA Y) Hal KEXWPLOMEVOV xal OÜTIWMEVOV anoryyeMetw- 
cav hpi Gov Aóyov. On the significance of Ps. 44 for the patristic Logos-concept in gen- 
eral cf. E. Grünbeck, Christologische Schriftargumentation und Bildersprache. Zum Konflikt 
zwischen Metapherninterpretation und dogmatischen Schriftbeweistraditionen in der patris- 
tischen Auslegung des 44. (45.) Psalms, Leiden 1994 (on the Origen-passage quoted esp. 60- 
65). 
70 Ad Autolycum II, 10,2. 22,3, ed. M. Marcovic, Berlin /New York 1995 (PTS 44), 53.70. Cf. 
Mühl, “Logos”, 25-32 (Theophilus and his reception by Tertullian). 

71 Cf. esp. De ecclesiastica theologia I, 17,7 (GCS 14, 78) / II, 111 (Ibid., 112); 14,20 (pp. u7f.); 
15,2-4 and J.T. Lienhard, Contra Marcellum. Marcellus of Ancyra and Fourth-Century The- 
ology, Washington 1999, 131-134. On the hypostatical independence of Logos and Spirit in 
Eusebius cf. also H. Strutwolf, Die Trinitütstheologie und Christologie des Euseb v. Caesarea, 
Göttingen 1999, 167-174 and 224-230. 
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the term Logos in John ı has to be understood “properly and truly", not xata- 
xpnotwcas,” Marcellus’ ‘expansion’ of the Godhead, the transgression of the 
Logos from being “potentially in the Father” to being “actually with God"? is 
nothing but the manifestation of something inside God, undistinguishable 
from a human utterance of thoughts breaking Marcellus’ “certain silence” 
before creation.” 

Eusebius’ own view ofthe Logos can be beautifully illustrated by a quo- 
tation from his commentary on Psalm 57,4c (with reference to 43,3a and 
107,20): 


The light, the truth and the Logos sent from the highest God are neither 
without substance (dvoócto) nor without hypostasis (dvunöctare). Just as the 
Logos is perceived as agent of healing and salvation, he is named ‘mercy’ in 
our passage, because he is a servant of God's philanthropy. Accordingly, he 
is called ‘truth’, because he really subsists (¢An8a¢ dpeotws) and is actually 
substantiated (xaT évépyetav obctopiévoc). Our speech which has its hypostasis 
in syllables, verbs and nouns and is pronounced by tongue and voice will not 
be called logos’ properly and truly. For it has another logos which 'begets' 
it and which will be called ‘logos’ properly. That one is called the evöıdderog 
logos. Hence, just like the &vöıddetog Aóyoc in us which could also be truly 
called logos, God's Logos is hypostatical (önöotatog), substantially subsisting 
(xaT oùciav bpeotwg), different from the one who sent him.” 


7? Marcellus, Die Fragmente und der Brief an Julius v. Rom, ed. M. Vinzent, Leiden 1997, 
fr. 65 (p. 56) and 94 (p. 84) (= fr. 45f. Klostermann; GCS 14, 193). Cf. Ibid. Lı,2f. (pp. 62f.), 
where Eusebius argues that Sabellianism consists in calling the second person of the Trinity 
xvpiwç word and only xataxpyotıxag son. 

73 fr. 70 Vinzent (p. 61) (= fr. 52 Klostermann; GCS 14, 194): tv’ & pv TO poar "£v dpyf Hy 6 
Aóyoc" SelEy Suvduer £v TH narpl elvou tov Adyov (dpyY) yàp dnávtwy THY yeyovdtwv 6 sóc “E of 
TÀ MAVTA”), £v BETH “xal ó Adyos Hv npòç Tov OEdv” Evepyeia mpóc Tov Bev Elvan Tov Adyov ("návca" 
yap "8v adbtod &yevero, xol ywpic adtod éyéveto o08£ ëv”), ev 8& TH Oedv elvan tov Adyov elprpeevan 
uy Stoupety thv SeotyTa, ¿nerdy 6 Aóyoc Te Ev adTH xal avTOS Ev TH Adyw “Ev &gol" yap quot “ó 
TATP, XAYA Ev TH narpl”. 

74 fr. 76 Vinzent (p. 68) (= fr.103 Klostermann; GCS 14, 207): npò yap THs Önpuoupylas dndong 
Hovyla tig Hv, coc elxdc, bvtog £v TH BEÔ TOD Aóyov. 

75 MSG 23, 509A. For Eusebius, this substantial independence does not exclude a recip- 
rocal trinitarian inexistence: xol ndAıv obtws Hv ó narhp Ev orbc xal abtd¢ Ev TH mol. ic 6 
Belog amdatoAog xoi nepi navrwv Sidcoxet TAY THs Emovpavion Baoıdelas div Aéyww “tote ota 
6 Ocóc mavra Ev nåow”, wg Kal TO “Evouehaw Ev adTOIC Kal ETEPLTATHOW” AEREXTAL, Ad Kal huei 
“Ev abc CO pev xalxıvobneda xai Eouev”. xod rata ndvra nepi Y] uv AA execatt, TOV xaT Slow óró- 
e'tagty ÜPEOTWTWV xod Covcov xor UNSév EXövrwv xotvóv mpàc THY natpuchv Bedrmra. ti 87] o0v xpi 
OavpdCery, ci xat Ext tod viod at napano PEpovraı pwval, oox dvatpodoat Lev adtOd THV óró- 
atac odd’ adtov elvat matépa nal vidv diScdoxoveat, THY dé Tod natpòç npòç adTOV ldıdloucav xoi 
eEalpetov tuhy nal SdEav tic povoyevods xad Becs xowwvlag napıoracaı; (De eccl. theol. 11,20; 
GCS 14, 181). 
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To rule out the Marcellian deviation Eusebius uses many expressions 
equivalent to evunöctatog in its technical trinitarian sense: &And&s Dpeotug, 
KAT’ Evepyeiav OVTIWLEVOS, Ünöctarog (!) and xaT’ oboiav ópso tox. 

The substantial independence ofthe Logos expressed by those or similar 
terms was in fact the crucial point in the Origenists’ early anti-marcellian 
(and anti-athanasian) opposition and in my opinion also the theological 
context for the growing prominence and technical specification ofthe term 
&vurócatoc. This can be shown by a comparison of the early Origenist or 
homeousian creeds from 341 to 345. 


2..3. The Hypostatical Independence of the Logos in the Creeds 


The Dedication council of Antioch (341) offers two corresponding formulas: 
Theophronius of Tyana's creed (first creed) has 026v t&Xeıov Ex Oeod tedeiov, 
xoti övra t póc tov Bev Ev Unootdcel.” The officially ratified creed (second 
creed) expounds Mt 28:19 the following way: 


... obviously of the Father who is truly father, of the Son who is truly son, and 
ofthe Holy Spirit who is truly holy spirit, as those names are not given without 
meaning or function (oby &rA&g odd &pyac), but as accurately signifying the 
proper hypostasis, rank and glory of those named by them. Thus, they are 
three with respect to their hypostasis, but one with respect to their harmony 
(as elvaı TH u&v bnootdaeı tela, TH 8£ cunqwvig ëv). 


One paragraph of the Ekthesis Makrostichos (345) runs: 


For we know that he is not just God's Aóyoc npoqoptxóc or £vüt&Oecoc, but the 
living God-Logos existing by itself (xo0' &autov ünapyovre), God's Son and 
Christ, who accompanies and stays with his Father before eons and assists 
him in the entire creation of both visible and invisible things, yet not as a 
mere aspect of divine foreknowledge (où mpoyvwottxac).”8 


76 J.N.D. Kelly, Early Christian Creeds, Singapore ?1972, 267 (Athanasius, De synodis 24; ed. 
H.G. Opitz, Berlin 1940, 250). 

77 [bid., 269 (De synodis 23,5—7): xoi eig tò nveðpa TO dytov, TO Eig rapdxànow xal deylaoöv 
xai TeAiwow Tots mıotebouc Oi8ópievov, xac xal 6 xoptoc Muay "Incoüc Xptotdc StetaEato tots 
padytais AEywv *ropsuOÉvrec uaßnreboate navra tà Evy Partifovtes adtovs elc TO övopa tod 
Tato xod Tod viod xal tod Aylov mvevpatoc”, SnAovotl Matedc, KANdaS natpòç Övrog, viod dE 
AANA viod övrog, Tod dE Aylou Mvedpatog dANIAS> dyiov nvevuaTtoç SvtoG, TÖV dvoudTwV oOx 
AMAA ObdE dPYAS KEILEVWV, CAG oypawóvtwv dxptBAs Thy oixetav Excotov TAV òvopačopévwv 
brdotacty te xoi THEW xal SdEav, we elvan TH ev Uroote&cet tpia, TH 8& copipoviq Ev. 

78 Athanasius, De synodis 26,6; ed. Opitz, 253 (cf. Kelly, Creeds, 279 f.). Calling the SonAöyos 
mpoqopucóc Ñ EvdicGetoc is again condemned in the eighth anathema of the second council of 
Sirmium (351) against Marcellus’ pupil Photinus (cf. De synodis 27,3; ed. Opitz, 255). 
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Socrates’ text of the creed is already amplified by the gloss: dW’ evundora- 
tov Aöyov dvta tod Hatpdc, xoti Oedv &x Ozod.” This glossator shows an accu- 
rate awareness of what the point of introducing this term into the trinitarian 
discussion was: It was an Origenist way to secure the apologetic Logos- 
terminology against its Marcellian ‘abuse’. The Word, wisdom and power 
of God is not a Adyos olog 6 Ev xapdig or a copia olo Ev puy &vOpwrrov,* but an 
eternal divine being £v iði broctdcet, acting adtompocwnwes® from creation 
throughout the history of the world, reigning alongside the father without 
end. Thus, for the homeousians the Logos of Marcellus corresponds exactly 
to the dvumdctatos Eriotnun which the six bishops who subscribed to the 
Letter of Hymenaeus claimed Paul of Samosata’s Logos to resemble. Not 
surprisingly, they accused him and his pupil Photinus? not only of Sabel- 
lianism, but also of Paulinianism and thus obviously made use—at least at 
the second council of Sirmium (351)—of anti-paulian documents like the 
Letter of Hymenaeus.? A similar conservative position, very close to the 
Cappadocian compromise, can be found in Meletius of Antioch’s famous 
homily, which caused his deposition by the anti-nicene emperor Constan- 
tius IL, but was not accepted by the Nicene Eustathians either. Meletius 
confesses: 


The Son is and is called Logos, but is not perceived as (mere) voice or word 
of the Father. For he subsists by himself (bgéotyxe yàp xo' Exutdv) and acts, 
and everything is through and in him. Similarly, he is wisdom and is perceived 
neither as (mere) thought of the Father nor movement or activity of his 
intellect, but as offspring of the father, equal to him and his accurate image. 
For he is the one who was sealed by the Father, God himself, and he does 


79 Historia ecclesiastica II, 19,17; ed. G.C. Hansen, Berlin 1995 (GCS NF 1), 115. 

80 Epiphanius, Panarion 65,3,4 (GCS 37, 5) = Paul of Samosata, fr. 49 Loofs (“Paulus von 
Samosata”, 163). 

81 Cf. Ekthesis makrostichos (De synodis 26,6; ed. Opitz, 253): 6 xal toic natpıdpyaıg abto- 
TPOTWTWG Opbelc. 

82 In the debate between him and Basil of Ancyra at Sirmium II (351), he said according to 
Epiphanius, Panarion 71,2 (GCS 37, 251): odmw dé Av (ulóc), Aóyoc Sè Hy, naddrep Ev pol 6 Adyos. 
Accordingly, Epiphanius criticizes him in 713-5 exactly the way Eusebius argued against 
Marcellus claiming that God's son and co-creator could neither be his Aóyoc Evöıddetog nor 
rpogopixög (cf. bel. on Epiphanius). 

83 Cf. H. de Riedmatten, Les actes de Paul de Samosate. Étude sur la christologie du IIe 
au IVe siécle, Fribourg 1952, 129-133. The consequence of this association of Marcellus, 
Photinus and Paul was a severely adulterated concept of Paul's monarchianism which 
already in Epiphanius is barely distinguishable from Marcellus’ modalism; cf. ibid. 82-91 
and R.M. Hübner, "Die Hauptquelle des Epiphanius (Panarion, haer. 65) über Paulus von 
Samosata: Ps-Athanasius, Contra Sabellianos", in: ZKG 90 (1979), 55-74. 
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not inhere in something else, nor does he subsist by himself (ody étépw uev 
EVuTAPXEL, ody dpéotyxe de xo Eavtdv), but is the active offspring who has 
created all this and always conserves it.9 


The creation of God's wisdom (Prv 8:22) and the begetting of his Son (Ps 2:7) 
are complementary analogies: The Logos is not &vunógtaTtóç te xod dvörap- 
xtoc like human wisdom, but Evunöorartöv te xoi uóvipov like a human son, 
a created natural entity; but neither is he heterogeneous to his source, like 
the product of a certain technical know-how, but a unique ‘reduplication’ 
of the Father, his only-begotten son, similar to him in every respect.** 

Of course the Marcellan party did not fail to react. Given that Marcellus 
himself is the author of the pseudo-Athanasian Expositio fidei? he even 
explicitly repudiates Eusebius' reproaches saying: 


We believe [...] in one only-begotten Logos, wisdom, Son, begotten from the 
Father eternally and without beginning, not in a Aóyoc npogopıxös, not in a 
logos &vöıdderog, not in an outflow from the perfect one, not in a piece cut off 
from the impassible nature or an emanation, but in the Son perfect in himself, 
living and acting, the true image of the Father, equal to him in honour and 


glory.®” 


Shortly before Marcellus’ death (ca. 371), the Marcellian party wrote an 
Expositio fidei to Athanasius seeking his support against Basil of Cesarea. 
They still do not speak of three hypostases, but at least of a subsisting Triad: 


84 Epiphanius, Panarion 73,30 (GCS 37, 305): xal ötı Adyos Eotı te xal Aeyeraı (6) vidc, où Uv 
Qv) Tod TTATPOG OVSE bpa voeitat. ópéctvyxe yàp xad’ Eavtov xal Evepyel, xod àv adtod cà mávca 
xai £v HUTA TA TTAVTA- WOTTEP xoi copia 6 adTOS àv oùx EvoduNLa TOS MATPdC voEital, odTE xlvnaıg 
Tod Yyenovixod Kal evepysla, AAAA yévvynua Guotóv TE TOÔ MaTpd¢ xol TOV YaPaAKTHOA Tod MATPd¢ 
AnpıBoüv. todtov yàp ó mathe Erppäyıcev, 6 0sóc, xal oby ETEPW LEV EVUTTAPXEL, Ody ópéctvyxe SE 
xo EavtTd(v), CAG yevvnud (Eotiv) Eveoyytixov xod nenomxög Tode TO mv Kal PLAdTTOV del. 

85 Ibid. 73,31 (p. 306f.). The whole homily still makes a slightly subordinatianist impres- 
sion, when it calls the son Aóyoc xai copia xoi Süvanıs tod UmEp coplav xal dbvanıv, Ünep ô 
gdeyEaodaı dbvaraı yAOtta, 0p 8 xwwhoat dıdvora (ibid. 73,30; 305). 

86 This was suggested by F. Scheidweiler (“Wer ist der Verfasser des sog. Sermo major 
de fide?”, in: BZ 47 [1954], [333-357] 356f.) and discussed afterwards quite controversially. 
The status quaestionis is presented comprehensively by K. Seibt, Die Theologie des Markell 
von Ankyra, Berlin/New York 1994 (AKG 59), 70-84, who intends to prove the Marcellian 
authorship of the document mainly from the exegesis of Prov 8,22-25 (ibid., 317-321). 

87 Expositio fidei 1,2, in: Athanasiana I, ed. H. Nordberg, Helsinki/Helsingfors 1962, 49. 
Although Sabellius is explicitly rejected in 2,2; ibid., 51 (oUte yap vionatopa qpovoüpev ws 
oi LaßeMıoı Aeyovtes povoovatov xai ody ópootctov xoi £v ToUTw dvaıpodvreg TO elvat vidv) the 
allegory of source and river in 2,4 conveys a modalist impression by calling father and son 
dbo oxnpata xai dbo övöuata. Moreover, the son's sessio ad dextram and reign without end 
is not mentioned a single time—a striking fact in texts with such a close relation to the 
creed. 
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For we are confessing an eternal Father of an existing (öv) and subsisting 
(dpeotwg) eternal Son and an eternally existing and subsisting Holy Spirit, as 
we do not call the Triad &vunöctatov, but conceive of it as £v órootáceL ^? 


Four years later, the Marcellian party confesses its orthodox faith to some 
bishops exiled in Egypt and finally condemns its master's doctrine about 
God's expansion and contraction, speaking openly of three subsisting real- 
ities in God: 


We have not thought anything deviating from the Nicene [...] faith, [...] and 
pronounce accursed [...] everyone who does not regard the holy Triad as three 
persons who are incomprehensible, evunöotata, consubstantial, coeternal 
and perfect in themselves, just as we pronounce accursed those who call 
the Son an expansion, contraction or energy of the father, and those who 
do not confess the God-Logos, the Son of God to be from before the ages, 
coeternal with the Father and a son and god who is &vunöotaros and perfect 
in himself. 


When Socrates tells us that already Eustathius of Antioch had called the 
son évuTdatatos xal évurápyov in a controversy with Eusebius of Cesarea,” 
he probably rephrases the debate in his own terms, as such a friendly 
stance towards the hypostatical plurality in the homoousian party can- 
not be detected before the turning point of 362, when Athanasius’ Tomus 
ad Antiochenos provided the basis for a reconciliation between the Ori- 
genist three-hypostases theology and the Nicene dpoovcto¢. According to 


the confession of the Meletians, the expression ‘three hypostases’ is accept- 
able, 


because we believe in the Holy Trinity which is not only a triad by name, but 
a really existing and subsisting one (4AnOa¢ odoav xoi bpertäcav), a really 
existing and subsisting Father, a really substantially existing and subsist- 
ing (AAndag Evovctov dvta xal bpeotHtax) Son, and a subsisting and existing 
(bpectas xai ündpxov) Holy Spirit. 


88 Expositio 2,4; in: M. Tetz, "Markellianer und Athanasios von Alexandrien. Die markel- 
lianische Expositio fidei ad Athanasium des Diakons Eugenios von Ankyra”, in: ZNW 64 
(1973), (75-121) 79,29-32. 

89 Epiphanius, Panarion 72,11 (GCS 37, 265f.): ote ppovoünev oÜTE neppovýxapév TI mote 
&xtóc THS KATA Nixarav öpıodelong oixovpevintis Kal ExxAnoimotixhs nlotewg, Yvrrep öuoAoyoünev 
T duvdnei tabtyy Ppoveiv, evadepatiovtes vob ToAMAVTAS xticpa Aéyety (Tov viòv Ñ) TO nVeüna 
To &ytov, xai THY "Apsıavnv alpeow xal LaßeMlov xai Pwtetvod xai Tabou tod Lauocatewg, xoi 
TOUS ph Aéyovtas THY Aylav tpıdda Tpla npoowna dnEplypapa xal Evunöctata Kal óuootctat xod 
cuvaldıa al abtoteAH, avadenatilovres dE xal tods TAATVGLOV T] cua tcov T] EvepyEtav tod natpög 
TOV viòv A€yovtac, xoi TOs TOV Beöv Adyov Tov vIdv Tod Oeod, npoarwviov Kal cuvatdiov TH natpi xod 
EVUTOTTATOV xoi AVTOTEAT vióv nal Bedv UN ÖuoAoyodvrac. 

90 Historia ecclesiastica I, 23,8 (GCS NF 1, 70). 
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Accordingly, the reply of the Eustathians admits that ‘one hypostasis’ 
is possible, if it is not intended as an “abolition of the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, as if the Son was unsubstantial (&vobctoc) or the Holy Spirit without 
hypostasis (&vundctatoc)”." This turning point removed every obstacle for 
a mainstream reception of the Origenist term ¿vvnóotartoç in trinitarian 
theology, as it emerges esp. in Pseudo-Athanasius, Didymus the Blind and 
later on in Cyril of Alexandria, partly also in John Chrysostom.” 


2.2. THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE TECHNICAL USAGE 
IN LATE FOURTH- AND EARLY FIFTH-CENTURY AUTHORS 


2.24. Ps-Athanasius and Didymus 


Examining the exegesis of Hbr 1:3 in the pseudo-Athanasian dialogues De 
trinitate, one is reminded of the discussion between Eusebius and Marcel- 
lus, whether 'Son' or 'Logos' has to be understood properly and thus has to 
form the key concept of Christology.” According to Ps-Athanasius, dbvayic, 
copia and Aóyoc have to be interpreted alongside with ànavyacpa as titles 
emphasizing the consubstantiality of Father and Son, whereas the title Son 
manifests tò &vunöotaroyv, i.e. that the Son is an oùcia £v iði drrootdoe” 


9! Tomus ad Antiochenos 5,4-6,1 (Athanasius Werke II/8, ed. H.-C. Brennecke e.a., Berlin/ 
New York 2006, 345). The arrangement of the two confessions is most clearly presented 
by L. Abramowski, "Trinitarische und christologische Hypostasenformeln", in: Formula and 
Context. Studies in Early Christian Thought, Hampshire 1992, (38-49) 42f. n. 21 and 23. 

92 Basil the Great still expresses his anti-modalistic concern mostly in different terms, as 
e.g. in epist. 210,5 (ed. Y. Courtonne, Vol. 2, Paris 1961, 196): Où yàp eEapxet Siapopdcs npoounwv 
arapounoacbat, AAA xph Exota tov rpóoo mov Ev brootägen dANOIVA omi pxov ópoXoyetv. "Emel tóv 
YE &vurtócxorcov TAY TTPOCWTTWV avaTAATLOV o088 LaBEALOg MAPNTHCATO, einwv TOV avTOV Osóv, 
Eva TH UTMOKEIMEVH ÖVTA npóc TÜG ExOTOTE NAPANINTOVTAÇ ypeloc LETALOPPOLPEVOY, VOV LEV WS 
Tlatépa, vOv dé wç Yióv, vov dE we Ilveüna "Ayıov dindeyeodaı. His brother Gregory of Nyssa 
uses our term three times in such a way (Contra Eunomium 1116,17; ed. W. Jaeger, vol. II, 
Leiden 1960, 191f. / Adv. Macedonianos de spiritu sancto; ed. F. Mueller, vol. III/1, Leiden 1958, 
102,27. / Oratio catechetica 8; ed. E. Mühlenberg, vol. III/4, Leiden 1996, 35,816). Cf. Lexicon 
Gregorianum, ed. F. Mann, Bd. III, Leiden e.a. 2001, 789. 

33 Cf ab. n. 72. 

94 MSG 28, 1125AB ("Avópotoc. Kav d@nev, ötı HadAou eotiv ý Enoto), AAA ó xapaxhp THC 
bnootdoewg £v t Omootdcet Exel TO elvat, odx £v idia Cof]; 'Op0. "AM od póvov elpyrau yapax- 
np bnootdoewg, Ad xai Yiòç, tva TO Evumdotatov vorowuer. 'Anabyaoya yap elpytat, dd To 
avvatdiog EE adtod civar: yapaxtyo Sid Thv dpordtyta THs bnootdaoewc- Yiög Sid TO evundotatov) 
and 1160B-1161A, esp. 1161A: Kal àtà toto, Yiov dxovovtec, TO EVUNÖTTATOV vooĝpev: Kal 8óvoquv 
Axobovres, nal Adyov, xal copiav, TÒ dxywpLaTov xai guvaldıov EroudevOnev. A.I.C. Heron's dis- 
cussion of the term in those dialogues (“The two pseudo-athanasian dialogues against the 
anhomoeans”, in: JThS 34 [1973], [101-122] 114-118) points to the right direction, but does not 
reject C. Bizer's suggestion that évuméctatov could mean something like ex tij¢ obatac clearly 
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Against the Anomoean's objection that the yapaxtyp ths bmoctdcews had 
its subsistence £v tH Dmootdoeı of the Father and not on its own, the Ortho- 
dox stresses the substantial independence of the Son and thereby clearly 
establishes a meaning of évorócoxavoc diametrically opposed to any kind of 
insubsistence. 

In his use of the term the author of the De trinitate attributed to Didy- 
mus the blind, who apparently uses the pseudo-Athanasian dialogues as an 
important source,” seems more concerned about the substantial reality of 
the Spirit than that of the Son. When he speaks of the evunöctarov anadya- 
opa xod yapaxthp, he rather has in mind the undiminished equality of Father 
and Son: the Son is the personified and most adequate (évundctatov xoi 
Abevdsotartov) simile of the Father's being.” However, speaking about the 
Spirit he is very eager to stress exactly that kind of substantial independence 
our previous authors wanted to maintain mainly (of course not exclusively) 
for the Son.” 


enough. On the complicated relationship between the all in all ten pseudo-Athanasian 
dialogues and the De trinitate attributed to Didymus cf. now the careful examination of 
P. Andrist, “Les protagonistes egyptiens du debat apollinariste. Le Dialogue d’Athanase et 
Zachee et les dialogues pseudoathanasiens”, in: Recherches augustiniennes et patristiques 34 
(2005), (63-141) 106-141. 

35 According to Heron, “Dialogues”, 118-122, De trinitate is an authentic work of Didymus’, 
but (against A. Günthór) the pseudo-Athansian dialogues do not belong to him. Didymus' 
authorship of De trinitate was, however, recently contested by M. Simonetti, "Ancora sulla 
paternità Didimiana del De trinitate", in: Augustinianum 36 (1996), 377-387. The following 
editions are available: Didymus der Blinde: De trinitate, Buch 1, ed. J. Hönscheid, Meisenheim 
am Glan 1975 /De trinitate, Buch 2. Kapitel 1—7, ed. I. Seiler, Meisenheim am Glan 1975 / 11,8-27 
and III only in MSG 39. 

96 Cf. De trinitate I, 16,44, ed. Hónscheid, 98 (Mo de żotıv ğvðpwnov cixóva elvaı Oeo, 
TOUTEOTIV TO TEXVNdEV TOD TEexVNoAMEVOD, WS Sippoc Tob éxvovoc—XoXopov yàp A&yev "dvo óyoc 
TOV KTIGLATWV 6 yevetoupyoc Sewpeitat”—, xod Ko EoTiv Kata TO oúupoppov Kal TauTobcLov xor 
cuvdavapyxov dratyaopa civar SdEno xai yupaxthpa droothcews evundatatov xai dipevdéotatov); 
26,15 f., ibid., 160; without reference to Hbr 1:3 also in II, 2,35, ed. Seiler, 36; II, 10 (MSG 39, 
648A) and III, 19 (MSG 39, 892A). An antimodalistic exposition of the term ‘logos’ occurs 
in his Genesis-commentary (ed. P. Nautin and L. Doutreleau, vol. 1, Paris 1976 [SC 233], 34): 
navra yàp [Sick x00 Adyou Eyelvero xai £v Xpiot@ "Ingod extiodn ta ini yij¢ xoi và £v voic [odpavotc 
TA OpATA] xal cà ddpaTa: Ev yàp TH VIG TA ravra ovvéotnxe [xoi eis avTOV, öç] &o[xt] TPO navrwv- 
dvev yàp TOD Adyou Tod Oeod, öç oU [ve tpopopıxösg] odtE evdidderög Eotıv MA adTO TodTO, Oeod 
ova[imdyg .... TO] övrı, o[08 ]£v órtoctfjvot Sdvata. 

97 De trinitate II, 1,7-9, ed. Seiler, 8-10; II, 8,1 (MSG 39, 616A); III, 37 (MSG 39, 972B). In 
the first passage, the author possibly draws upon the third pseudo-Athanasian dialogue, 
where it is discussed with the Macedonian opponent, whether in Ps. 32,6 LXX both the 
Logos and the Spirit are evumöotaro: collaborators in creation or not (MSG 28, 1240AB). 
Besides, the hypostatical independence of the Holy Spirit is stressed in the discussion of 
Christ’s inspiration (Is 42:1; John 1:33) towards the end of the first anti-macedonian dialogue 
(ed. E. Cavalcanti, Torino 1983, § 20,54-65 [p. 106]: 'Op0. Avo Ivebpmata Éyet ó Ocóc; Maxed. 
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2.2.2. Epiphanius of Salamis 


Epiphanius of Salamis is really fond of our term: In his two most important 
works, Ancoratus and Panarion, written between 374 and 377, &vunöotatog 
occurs 74 times, of which only four references belong into a non-trinitarian 
context.” More than half of the trinitarian references are of antimodalistic 
intention. Yet, the modalistic misunderstanding of the Logos-concept is 
neither treated in the chapters against the Valentinian Gnostics, nor in that 
against Noetus, nor in that against Sabellius, but only in those against Paul 
of Samosata and Photinus of Sirmium.” 

Paul and Photinus are of course linked by their adoptianism and their 
modalism. Both of them express (according to Epiphanius) their modalistic 
stance in misconceiving the divine Logos anthropomorphistically—a criti- 
cism already Eusebius had launched against Marcellus: 


That person [Paul] is claiming that God the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit 
are one God, and that his logos and spirit are always in God, just as a man's 
proper Aöyog is always in his heart. According to him, the Son of God is not 
&vurtóc tattoc, but (exists) in God himself, just as also Sabellius, Novatianus, 
Noetus and others claimed.!” 


Combined with the misunderstood anthropological analogy, the modalis- 
tic use of John 10:38!" becomes particularly dangerous because it renders 


Adbtog 6 Ocóc Ilveünd tott Aveta de xai h öbvanıs adtod IIvebpa. 'Op0. H düvanıcs aürn Hveöua 
Evunooraröv cot; Maxed. OU. 'Op0. 'O dé Hapdxrntos evurdctatds tot Maxed. Nat. 'Og0. To 
odv dvundotatov 6yxev En’ adtov Ñ TO évundotatov; Maxed. 'Avumóctartov tl £ctty, où vow: THY 
Sovoquv abrod etme tıdevan. "OPO. Thv Sövapıy adtod, Hv elme tıdevaı, Evundoratög Eotw. Maxed. 
Aùtó otw 6 Ocóc) and in the later post-neonicene trinitarian exposition (MSG 28, 1604BC): 
Ilveöua de dxcovwy, &ytov evudotatov vóet. Hpv pv Pdaprav övrwv, xol To mvebua Avdpevov- 
TOÔ 8& dbavdtov ndvtws TÒ TrvEedpa KOdvatoV, WÇ obcía TIS EvUTOCTATOS. 

38 Cf. ab. nn. 59, 61 and Panarion 25,4 (GCS 25, 271: évurootatixal &pxat). By trinitarian 
context I mean the reference to one of the trinitarian persons, which could of course occur 
in treating whatsoever theological topic. On Epiphanius’ concept of hypostasis cf. Késters, 
Trinitätslehre, 365-370. 

9% In the chapter against Sabellius, an anthropological analogy is mentioned, but not 
expounded (Panarion 62,1; GCS 31, 389). The chapter against Marcellus mainly consists 
of documents not written by Epiphanius (Macellus' letter to Pope Julius [72,2f.], Acacius 
of Cesarea's treatise against Marcellus [72,610], the confession of the Marcellians to the 
Egyptian bishops [72,10 £.]). 

100 Panarion 65,1 (GCS 37, 3): Daoxeı 8 obrog dedv natépa xal vidv xol &ytov nveðpa Ever Ogóv, 
Ev DEQ dé del övta Tov adTOD Adyov xai to nveüua AdTOD, Wome Ev dvðpwrou xapõia ó troç Aöyoc. 
yy civar dé tov vidv tod 000 evundotatoy, AAAA Ev adTH TÔ EQ, wonep duerct xal 6 Xo£Xuoc xal 
ó Navâtoç xoi 6 Noytog xai &Moı. About the misleading introduction of Novatianus see Holl’s 
annotation to l. 13 (p. 3f.). 

101 Cf. Panarion 57,4f. (against Noetus; GCS 31, 348f.); 62,2 (against Sabellius; ibid. 391): 
EVUMOTTATOS Ó NATNP, ÈVUNÓTTATOÇ Ó vióc, EvUTdTTATOV TO &ytov TTVEÜHA. AAA od ouvadoiph N) 
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the Son a mere function, attribute or accident ofthe Father without proper 
subsistence. If the Son were in the Father just like human reason is in its 
possessors, he would be nothing but one of God's transitory manifesta- 
tions: 


If the Logos existed in the beginning, and the Logos was with God, his 
existence (x elvat) is not just xatd THY npopopày, but xatà thv drdotaow. [...] 
For if God has the Logos only in his heart, but not as a begotten one, how 
can the word ‘existed’ and the phrase ‘God was the Logos’ [John 1:1a.c] be 
maintained? The logos of a man is not a man who is together with this man. 
Neither does it live nor does it subsist (becom), but it is just the movement 
of the living and subsisting heart (xapõiaç 8& (ocv xal bpeotwons) and not a 
hypostasis. For once it is uttered it suddenly ceases to exist.!” 


Against Photinus’ affirmation during the debate with Basil of Ancyra that 
the Logos in the beginning “was not yet son, but was word, just as the word 
in my own mind’, Epiphanius also maintains that the Son cannot be just 
Tpopopa ctc [...], QAN EvuTdatatos Beög Adyos.!* Why he uses Evundotatog 
only once in chapter 71 and prefers to characterize the eternal Logos with a 
term like guputos, which could suggest exactly the opinion he opposes, is 
a question I cannot answer. 


tpi, WE 6 Xofiéuoc évópucev, odte HMowwpEevy TÄS (Bloc cudidtmTd¢ te nal 8óEvc, ws 6 "Apstoc 
xevopuvar £doyudtioev, AAN del uv Hy Y) cpiác Tpiàç xal obdenote Y Tpiàç npocðýxny AnuBdvel, 
ula odoa desrng pia xvpldtys pia odoa So&oAoyla, AAA tpiàç dpıdnounevn, nathe xai vids xoi 
&ytov TTVEÜHA, ody ws Ev tt TpLalv Ovönacı KEXANLEVOV, HAAG AANDAG TEAELA TÀ òvópata, TEAELOL odi 
broatccets oddév dE napyMaypévov, nathp 8& del nathp xai odx Hv xotpóc Ste odx Hy 6 nathe 
TATHP, TEAELOS Qv del TaTIP EvuTdctatog xal viòç del TEAELOS Qv, del EvuTOTTATOG, EX NATPÒÇ 
Ev dela. yeyewypevoc ... For similar trinitarian expositions using our term cf. Ancoratus 
6,5f. (GCS 25, 12); 67,4 (ibid. 81£.); 81,1-5 (ibid., 101 f.); Panarion 62,6 f. (GCS 31, 394-396); 76,18 
(GCS 37, 364). 

102 [bid. 65,3 (GCS 37, 5£.): ei yap ¿v &px Hy 6 Aóyoç xod 6 Aóyoc Åv rpóc Tov Beöv, tò elvot adtod 
od xat& THY Tpopopay uövov écxtv, dd xatà Thy dndotacw. xal el ó Adyos Hv mpóc Tov 0góv, ody 
6 Aóyoc Earl mpdc öv Åv- o08& yàp ó mpóc öv Åv ott Adyos. El yàp ev xapõig Adyov sóc Exel, * xai od 
yeyevvnpévov, TAS TANPODTaL TO Hv xad Ott Beds Åv 6 Aóyoc; od yap ó Tod dvOpwrov Adyos dvOporroc 
Tóc TOV dvOownov- odtE yap CH odtE neo, xapõiaç SE twong xal bpeotwong xivnud Eotı póvov 
xai oby óróc tactic. Aéyevat yàp dua xod Mapayorjua odxett gotiv. 

103 Cf. ab. nn. 45f. 

104 Panarion 71,5 (GCS 37, 254); cf. esp. 71,2 (Ibid. 251: 6 Adyos &v TO narpl, yoty, hy, KM odx 
Av vióc); 71,3f. (Ibid. 252f.: neither Aóyoc evöıddetog nor npopopixdg). 

105 Ibid. 71,3 (Ibid., 252) cf. Eusebius, De ecclesiastica theologia 11,16 (GCS 14, 120): ti dE ur 
Tiotedwv eis Tov vidv Tod Geod mpoonoleita moteve, cxNMATICOUEVOS Sick Tod TOV Aóyov TOV Ev 
TH 0cQ viov dmoxaretv, capHs Tod Mapadetypatos paxe@ Steotdvar SiScicxovtog tov Eupurov Ev 
Puy} Adyov mapa tov £x twos yevvrdevra xod xo" Exvtov dpecTHta xol COvta xal evepyodvta 
vidy; 
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2.2.3. John Chrysostom 


John Chrysostom also explicitly maintains against every kind of modalistic 
heresy that the Logos is not a mere évépyeta of God, but an oücía évundata- 
toç.: In his homily on Hbr 1:3 he draws from the title yapaxtyp tig bnoatd- 
gews a conclusion exactly opposite to the one the Anhomoean drew in the 
pseudo-Athanasian dialogue: the impress of a hypostasis does not have its 
being in this hypostasis, but exists independently outside it and resembles 
it in every respect. The terms &navyacpa and yapaxtp entail a perfect sim- 
ilarity of Father and Son which must also include the substantial reality of 
the Father: “Just as the Father is &vunöotatog without lacking anything for 
being a hypostasis, such is the Son also”.'” This relation of perfect similar- 
ity is, however, inconceivable without a diversity of the two relata, which is 
for Chrysostom marked by the term yapaxtip: the diversity of two substan- 
tially equal, yet (on the grounds of their characteristic properties) perfectly 
distinguishable hypostases.'? 

Yet, Chrysostom's most significant contribution seems to be a first ex- 
plicit link of our term with the philosophical substance-accident scheme. 
Quoting the heretics’ objection that an dmabyacua is not Evunöoraroy, “but 
has its being in something else”, he clearly has in mind the Aristotelian 


106 Homily 6 in Phil 2:5-8 (MSG 62, 219B: MdpxeMog de xoi Dwreivög xal Xexpóvtoc Tov 
Aóyov Evepyeıav elval act, Thv dé évepyetav tabınv évoucfjoot TO ex amepparos Aavid, ox obalav 
évundotatov); cf. Homily 4 in John 13 (MSG 59, 47B: obto¢ 82 6 Aóyoc ovata tig Zot &vundorarog, 
&E adtod npoeAdodoa dnadäg Tod Iorrpóc). 

107 Homily 2 on Hbr 1:3 (MSG 63, 20B): ti de qvjou Kat yapaxtiyp ths bmootdcews adtod- 
SMASv Std THS Enaywyfs, Sti wonep Eotiv ó Hathp Evunöotatog, xal npóc ónóotactv oùðevòç 
dedpevog: otw xoi ó Yidc. EvtadOa yap To AnapaMaxrtov dEINvüg Totó gyal, xol npóc Tov 
iSiaovta YapaxtHea tod TPWTOTÜNOV napameumwv TE, xod SSdoxwv we Ev bmootdoei Eoti xo 
éautov. Cf. the similar argument in Rufinus of Aquileia, Expositio symboli 7 (CCL 20,143.): 
"sed fortasse dicas quia ista, quam memoras, insubstantiua est generatio: neque enim lux 
substantiuum profert splendorem, aut cor substantiuum generat uerbum: filius autem dei 
substantialiter adseritur generatus. [...] Tum etiam illud addimus, quia omnis creatura ex 
nihilo est. Si ergo insubstantiua sit illa quae gignit ex sese creatura, quae ex nihilo facta est, 
conditionem in hoc seruat originis suae: illius autem aeternae lucis substantia, quae semper 
fuit, quia insubstantiuum in se nihil habuit, insubstantiuum ex se splendorem proferre non 
potuit." 

108 Tbid. (63, 22B): ʻO yàp xapaxtyp Aoc Tic toT. MAPA TO TEWTOTUTOV: doc de o0 navt, 
CMa xatà To Evundorarov civar ¿neil xal EvtadOa 6 yapaxthp x6 dnapdAraxtov ÖnAol ob toti 
Xapaxthp, TÒ Bpotov xatà vro. The best translation of xatà tò &vundorarov elvaı would here 
be something like “as to their hypostatical diversity’. 

109 Ibid. (63, 20B): emerdy ict tives &tomd tiva ¿x Tod brodelyuatog Erdaußavovres. TO yàp 
anabyacua, pacty, Evundotatov obx Loti, AAN Ev Etéow Eyxeı tò Elva. Mù todto tolvuv Gd yc, 
&vOpcme, unde MapxeMov xod Dwtewvod voonans thy vócov. 
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distinction between things that are in something else as their subject and 
other things that are subjects themselves." 


2.2.4. Cyril of Alexandria 


Cyril of Alexandria is again really fond of our term: It occurs 51 times in his 
works, only once in a non-trinitarian context.” He is probably the author 
presenting the richest variety of hypostasis- and ousia-language, mainly in 
his two big treatises on the trinity and his commentary on John. He likes to 
combine £vunöctaros not only with terms like &vobctog orodcıwöng, but espe- 
cially with the more ‘lively’ ¢ôv and sometimes also évepyy¢."” His trinitarian 
theology seems all in all less defensive and less concerned about possible 
misunderstandings than that of his predecessors: He freely develops a posi- 
tive understanding ofthe hypostasis ofthe Son as word, power and wisdom 
of God. In his De recta fide ad Theodosium he mentions the modalistic word- 
concept only within the refutation of an adoptianist Christology à la Paul of 
Samosata or Photinus: 


Some people deface the beauty of truth [...] and imagine the Only-begotten 
inexistent and not subsisting independently (iBu«àc oby bpectyxdta). Those 
miserable people are claiming that he is not endowed with an independent 
hypostasis (oàx elvaı pév év dbnootdce TH xo0' &xvtóv), but that he is simply 
a word, the speech happening merely according to God's utterance and 
inhabiting a man. Having composed Jesus this way, they say that he is holier 
than the saints, but by no means God. [...] However, the likenesses are like 
their archetypes. They have to be just like them and no different. Thus, if 
neither the likeness is &vunöotatog nor the image is perceived as endowed 
with independent existence (év ündpkeı vootto tH xo £nvxóv), they will have 
to admit as a necessary consequence that also the one to whom the image 
corresponds is &vunöctatog, and the stain of the likeness will most certainly 
be carried over to the archetype.” 


110 Cf. bel. nn. 201-211. 

111 In Isaiam on 119f. (MSG 70, 48C: El yàp pbceı Tò xaxdy, xai evundotartöv got ...). Cf. ab. 
n. 59. 

112 19 times combined with Cav: Thesaurus de sancta consubstantali trinitate (MSG 75, 
80C.596B); In Joannem (ed. Pusey, vol. I, 35.294.382; vol. II, 47.310.697.714); De st. Trinitate 
dialogi (ed. ed. G.M. de Durand, vol. 3, Paris 1978 [SC 246], 92.96.102); Expositio in Psalmos 
(MSG 69, 785A.876A); Commentarii in Lucam (ex cat.) (MSG 72, 476A); Contra Iulianum 
imperatorem 1,28 (ed. Burguiere and Évieux, vol. 1, Paris 1985 [SC 322], 160); De incarnatione 
unigeniti (ACO I/1/5,4: evundctatos, evepyns, Cav); Epistula ad Maximianum (ACO 1/1/3,72); 
Epistula ad monachos (ACO 1/1/1,15)—three times with ovoiwdy¢: Thesaurus (MSG 75, 580A); 
In Joannem (ed. Pusey I, 70; IL, 714)—twice with £vobctoc: Thesaurus (MSG 75, 104A); Apolo- 
gia XII capitulorum contra orientales (ACO I/1/7,51). 

113 ACO I/ı/ı, 50f.: TIapaomyalvoucı yàp ttv£c tfj; AAndelas To xdXXoc, nadartep TL vóptopa 
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Yet, the comparison between the reasoning in the mind afterwards re- 
vealed by uttering the word and the begetting ofthe Logos is keenly drawn 
upon elsewhere." The phenomena of word, reason and wisdom can illus- 
trate the simultaneity of unity of essence and distinction of persons beau- 
tifully, because word and wisdom are "from and within the intellect imme- 
diately and without expansion", and all three have, as it were, an "interpen- 
etration in one another": ^For the intellect is in word and wisdom, and the 
word will appear in turn in the intellect, and nothing interrupts or separates 
one from the other".!5 

In his Thesaurus, Cyril answers the heretic's objection how a momentar- 
ily uttered word can be the eternal Son of God in the following way: 


The word coming from a man is resolved into nothing and is neither alive 
nor active, as also the man who 'begot' it comes from nothing and is subject 
to destruction. In contrast, the Logos of God is living; as it comes from some 
living thing, it was always existing and exists (always). For neither was God 
ever nor will he ever be without the Logos.!6 


Yet, even more important for him than *word' and *wisdom' seems to be the 
title ‘power of God’. The title 8óvopuc (Coo xal) évunócvatoc"" for the Son 


nıßönAebovres Enalpovtes ve eic Uoc TO xépoc xod docta Ao. o0vrec xorrà Tod 0600 xorvà TO 
yeypapnevov dvórapxcóv te xol ud oby bpeotyxdta Pavtdovtat tov povoyevy, xal obx elven 
ev Ev órtoa tae cf) xad EaUTOV, pipa dE dA Gc Kal Adyov Tov xorcà póvny THY npopopàv yeveodau 
Tapa Oeod nal ev avdpunwı xorcoucíjsat pacw ol taraves. cuvOevtec de oütwg TOV ’Incoöv, cyiwv Lev 
elval paoıv cylwtepov, od uv Ett xod Oedv. [...] al 8& cixóveç wç tà dpyerung- del yap oŬtwç adtds 
xai ody Erepolwg Exew. obxodv el un Evundotarog y) Elxav hte [uv £v OndpEEt vootco NL nad’ Exvtdv 
6 xapaxtip, dvundorarov civar Swaovaw we të &vayxalov Adyou xor Tov obmép ¿oti xapaxtip, xoi 
TO tfc £ixóvoc duarhes dvadpapettat mov návtwç emi tò Apxetunov. Note the parallel terms and 
phrases for our term highlighted in the first two and fourth brackets. 

114 Cf Thesaurus (MSG 75, 80C.297B.321D-324A); In Ioannem (ed. Pusey, vol. I, 69 f.; vol. II, 
310). In another passage of the commentary on John (ibid. vol. I, 57) the Arians postulating 
a Aöyog évdidGeto¢ in the Father, which is responsible for the existence of the Son, are asked 
whether they consider this logos to be àv- or &vunöotarov. If it subsisted properly, there would 
be two sons. If it did not, nothing can disturb the continuity between Father and Son. 

115 In Ioannem 1:3 (ed. Pusey, vol. I, 70). 

116 Thesaurus 16 [on the eternity of the Son] (MSG 75, 300A). A similar argument of 
Eunomius that a pnnatos apy npopopd and an ¿niotýun dvumdatatos cannot be the Son of 
God is refuted the very same way later on (Ibid., 321C-324B). Cf. also his positive evaluation 
of the craftsman/know-how-analogy in his Expositio in Psalmos on Ps. 33:9 (MSG 69, 876B): 
To de evetethato un vonlons dvdpwnronpentüg, evvdet dE HAMov Stl xai TAV Bavavatxdy TEeXVOV ol 
EMLTTH LOVES, Stay TLOLaTENTH VATA BOLAWVTA THY EYVwouevwv AUTOS, povovovyi xai EVTEALOVTAL 
TH Eavtav emiothun xal texvn Sid ye tod £08Xetv Epyaoacdal tr xor Y) tod vod mpóc cà Epya porn, 
Sovanıv Exel mpootäyuatos nal adTOKEAEvaTOV Popäc. AM’ TÌ ÈV avVopaTwv, dvuTdaTatos AUT 
xa' ExvtHv ý te copia xal Y) Shvapis adtav- emt SE Oeod oüxerı. Ypéotyxe yàp 6 Aóyoc 8v of tà 
navra Epyalerau, Sid ye, qva, THs Evovons abt Suvemews xal copias. 

117 In Joannem (ed. Pusey, vol. I, 70; vol. II, 697.700); De st. Trinitate dialogi (SC 246, 92.96); 
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occurs six times, the title &vepyeia evundotatos for the Spirit twice."® More- 
over, Cyril presents several ontological reflections about the substantial or 
accidental status of a power or energy: 


Again, [the Son is called] power, because he continuously inheres in those 
who are apt to possess it and is never separable from them (as he would be, if 
he were to be classed with accidents) without the destruction of the subject, 
[...] because each of them is naturally and necessarily in the other. When the 
Father is active, the Son is obviously also active, like his natural, substantial 
and évuróc ato; power. Accordingly, when the Son is active, the Father is also 
active, like the source of the creating Logos, which substantially inheres in its 
own offspring like the fire in the heat it emits." 


Both the Son and the Spirit are adequately described as a natural power or 
energy, inseparable from the divine essence, but nevertheless distinguish- 
able from it. Thus, Cyril conceives a form of in-existence which must not 
be confused with that of an accident, because the in-existing Son and Spirit 
cannot be removed without corruption of their subject. He might be well 
aware of the paradox when he speaks about an evundotatog copia Evundp- 
xovoa tw Heß! using a term usually signifying the insubsistence of accidents 
in its subject in order to describe the son's being in the father (John 10:38),'” 
while his predecessors apparently did not allude to its philosophical use in 
employing the term évorápyew. 


Expositio in Ps 9:33 LXX [10:12a] (MSG 69, 785A: the Son as yeto eo). Cf. De st. Trinitate dialogi 
(SC 246, 102): (àca xoi Evundorartog loxbs and also the spurious Collectio dictorum in Vetus 
testamentum (MSG 77, 1261A: ioyùç dé xal 80vopuc ivvnóotatoç). 

118 Thesaurus 34 (MSG 75, 580A.596B). 

119 In Joannem 1:3 (ed. Pusey, vol. I, 70). On the philosophical discussion of the so-called 
‘substantial qualities’ cf. bel. nn. 261-286. 

120 Cf Thesaurus 34 (MSG 75, 596B/C): IIveöua &yıov Y Sela ypagh tò Ex Ocod Ilveüna 
Öimverdsg AnoxaAodca palverau, ody £v Ti TAV auußeßnnötwv adTH SnAodoa, [...] KM’ önep Eoti 
xarà pba Todto annalvouoa, [...]. ObxoOv einep Eoti xatà Paw yıov, obx EEwdev Exel tò elvaı 
TOLOÛTO, Lá Xov SE AdTO, THS Belag rta pxov obolag Evepyeia Quay ce xal Aoa xal Evundotarog, 
npoctiöncıv dei TH xticEt TO TEAEIOV SV dyıacuod xal TS poc EAUTO HETOXNG. 

121 Thesaurus 19 (MSG 75, 324A) cf. Gregory of Nazianzus, Oratio 31,32, ed. Gallay, Paris 1978 
(SC 250), 338£: un TOV natepa pv OvoIWTWLEV, TAMA SE UN oroctrjocpev, AAG Suvaneıs zoo 
TOWOWHEV EveTIAPYovTAS, 00x ópsovaococ. On évorápyet as a technical philosophical term for 
accidental inherence cf. bel. n. 246. 

122 Cf. Thesaurus 8 (MSG 75, 104A: Agdeırtau yap ott tois Ev obig Kal NOSTE npóc và v- 
oóctá TE xai Evumdorara Y) dmordtys Y) XATA Toro coecxot, ov Pd TH Erepoyevij, Kal Ev ETEPOIC 
Exovra tò elvat, Qomep ý copia uxóv £v TH coq, xai Y) BovAncıs £v TH BovAcvopévw.) and esp. De 
st. Trinitate dialogi, ed. G.M. de Durand, vol. 1, Paris 1976 (SC 231), 270 f.: Où yàp 87) Starenvynoy 
TETOVYXOTOS Mulv TOD Aóyou xai wg Evi xo c drodederydtoc Sti cà ev Tåke THY copexócov, 1] 
xoi EVOVTWV rA c KaTHPLOUNLEVEL, XIITA LEV aplety adtoic, ETEPOLG SE Xov EVUTAPXOVTA KATA- 
Opoa tic dv, xal Soxet pèv elvai c x08’ Eater xai AEyeoOau, dow 8& THY TOD Aa dvTos we lölav Éyet. 
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To conclude, the technical meaning of&vunöctaros developed during the 
trinitarian debates of the fourth century is in a way diametrically opposed 
to its meaning as a Christological term: Whereas it was introduced into 
trinitarian theology to maintain the independent substantial existence (xa6’ 
éavtò opto t&vat) of Son and Spirit,” its Christological intention was to deny 
exactly this existence on its own with regard to the human nature of Christ. 
Before Leontius of Byzantium, something évundctatov is necessarily a Ünö- 
exacte, just like something évovatov is an oocío. Furthermore, all four terms 
were absolutely convertible, before the differentiation between ünöctacıs 
and otcía had received general acceptance and application in the works of 
the Neochalcedonians. To a considerable extent the orthodox antimodalist 
polemic grew accustomed to the fallacy of calling everything without inde- 
pendent existence an &vunöctarov similar to a chimera or another kind of 
useless fantasy-product: “For what does not subsist (tò yàp uy) ópecvoc) is on 
one level with nothingness, rather nothing at all"?—a mistaken conclusion 
the Neochalcedonians would have to struggle hard with against the Nesto- 
rians and Monophysites. 


123 Cf. John of Damascus in his chapter on the trinity (Expositio 8, 184; Die Schriften des 
Johannes von Damaskos, ed. B. Kotter, vol. 2, Berlin 1973 [PTS 12], 26): evunöotatov Yroı ev iði 
brootacet ónápxyov. 

124 Cyril of Alexandria, De recta fide ad Theodosium (ACO 1/1/1,50f.): od yàp &v ctc dvapddoı 
tl éott matyp, el ph vlöv dpeotOtd te xol yeyevunpevov elodéEarto xatà vobv- dU od8 v 6 ti 
NOTE EOTIV vidc, Avanddoı TAMY, Ei un OTL TETOKEV ó TaTNp, SlevOupLoiTo caps obxodv &vayxatov 
oigo mov xai dao c einelv we einep &otiv dvunapxrog 6 vióc, o08' dv tov TATÉPA NATÉPA XATA TÒ 
AAndEs vorootper dv. Tod yap Eotı MATH, el ph TEToXev AANDAG; 1] elnep yeyévvyxe TO u) VpETTWS 
unde Undpxov ÖAwg, TO yew ev Eotat TO undev. TO yaproı Uy ópeo toc Ev loot TAL undevi, uA ov 
dé mavteAds oböev. elta Tod undevög Zotat nathe 6 Gedc; For the philosophical background of 
this ontological claim Cf. bel. nn. 159f. 


PARTII 


THE CHRISTOLOGICAL APPLICATION OF ENYIIOXTATOX 


INTRODUCTION 


Having examined the rise of the term evunöcrarog in Christian, especially 
trinitarian theology, we will now turn to the Neochalcedonian Christology 
and its use of the term in question. The debate around this term initiated 
by F. Loofs’ important study 'Leontius von Byzanz und die gleichnamigen 
Schriftsteller der griechischen Kirche' is not mainly concerned with the his- 
torical problem of determining the semantics of a special technical term 
in several authors of a certain period. The more recent discussion did, as 
already pointed out in the general introduction, not only take into account 
the theology of Karl Barth which was attacked by F. LeRon Shults for relying 
on Loofs' incorrect representation of Leontius' so-called doctrine of enhy- 
postasia,'® but also determined the link between Barth and the possibly 
misrepresented Leontius: the confessional orthodoxy of the 17th century."* 
Let us quote one of the standard explanations of the term from this era: 


avuTtootatov is what does not subsist per se and according to a proper person- 
ality; &vunöotartov is what subsists in another entity and has become partici- 
pant of another hypostasis. If the human nature of Christ is therefore said to 
be dvunöctarog, this merely expresses the fact that it does not subsist for itself 
in a proper personality; but it is called &vunöctarog, because it has become 
participant of an alien hypostasis and subsists in the Logos." 


As Loofs puts it: 


Factisch ist das &vundorarov elvaı bei Zusammensetzungen ein prädicatives 
Sein von sonst selbständigen pbosıs oder oócíot. Sonst selbständige püceıs 
nehmen eine Stellung ein ähnlich der motdtyte¢ odowdets und Enovowöeic. 


125 “A dubious Christological formula: From Leontius of Byzantium to Karl Barth”, in: The- 
ological Studies 57 (1996) 431-446. The article was subsequently discussed by D.M. Ferrara, 
“Hypostatized in the Logos. Leontius of Byzantium, Leontius of Jerusalem and the unfin- 
ished business of the council of Chalcedon”, in: Louvain Studies 22 (1997), 31-327; U.M. Lang, 
"Anhypostatos-Enhypostatos: Church Fathers, Protestant Orthodoxy and Karl Barth", in: 
JThS 49 (1998), 630-657 and M. Gockel, “Christological formula". 

126 Cf Lang, “Anhypostatos-Enhypostatos”, 655f. and ab. nn. 11-15. 

127 J.A. Quenstedt, Theologia didactico-polemica sive Systema theologicum (1685), in: 
Schmid, Dogmatik, 217 n. 6a. For LA. Dorner as a second important source for the Loofsian 
reading cf. J. Lebon, “La christologie du monophysisme syrien”, in: A. Grillmeier/H. Bacht 
(eds.), Das Konzil von Chalkedon. Geschichte und Gegenwart. Voll: Der Glaube von Chalkedon, 
Würzburg 1951, (425-580) 516-519. 
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[...] Sein [Leontius’] Begriff der pbatg oder ovocia ist der der aristotelischen 
devtépa odcia, dem aristotelischen der npwrn odcia entspricht der Begriff 
der órócxacic. Gleichwie bei Aristoteles das Genus und die diagopat, welche 
die Sevtépa odola constituieren, individualisiert werden durch das elvaı èv 
tjj odcig, so wird bei unserem Verfasser die menschliche Natur in Christo 
individualisiert durch das elvaı &y tH bnootdcet tod Aóyov, durch das brootivat 
Ev tQ Aó yq. 5 


As we have seen during our examination of the trinitarian context, this 
can hardly represent the common meaning this term had in the Christo- 
logical discussion of the early sixth century. This is probably why B. Daley 
used our term as a starting-point for his attack on the systematic impli- 
cations of Loofs' interpretation, which had both integrated Leontius into 
the Cyrillian tradition (i.e. the Neochalcedonian Insubsistence-Christology) 
andhad proclaimed him as an extraordinarily innovative thinker, especially 
with regard to his concept of personality?—a point which was elaborated 
further by S. Otto? and afterwards also extended to other fields of meta- 
physics.?' We will thus have to deal with the development of our term taking 
into account at least three levels: The usage of the term itself, the usage 
of phrases like droornvaı ev Aóyo and their meaning in the context of the 
different authors' Christology, and the possible connection between our 
term and those phrases. Although there is a various number of expressions 
for insubsistence occurring in our texts, we we will for the sake of conve- 
nience subsume every phrase describing the relationship between Christ's 
natures, especially his human nature, and his hypostasis, the divine Logos, 
as in-being, in-existing, being perceived in etc. under the title 'insubsistence 
formula’ being fully aware of the fact that the wording of this formula’ may 
display considerable differences. Besides, speaking of an 'insubsistence for- 
mula' rather than of a mere 'insubsistence language' may seem justified, 


128 "Leontius von Byzanz und die gleichnamigen Schriftsteller der griechischen Kirche", 
in: TU 3 (1888), (1-317) 68. 

129 Cf Daley's surveys ofthe discussion in “The Christology of Leontius of Byzantium: Per- 
sonalism or Dialectics?", Oxford 1979 (ms), 2-13 and *A Richer Union: Leontius of Byzantium 
and the Relationship of Human and Divine in Christ”, in: Studia Patristica 24, Leuven 1993, 
(239-265) 240-244. 

130 Person und Subsistenz. Die philosophische Anthropologie des Leontius von Byzanz, Mu- 
nich 1968. 

131 Cf e.g. H. Stickelberger, "Substanz und Akzidens bei Leontius von Byzanz. Die Verän- 
derung eines philosophischen Denkmodells durch die Christologie”, in: ThZ 36 (1980), 153- 
161. I could not see N.J. Moutafakis, "Christology and its philosophical complexities in the 
thought of Leontius of Byzantium", in: History of Philosophy Quarterly 10 (1993), 99-119. 
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because the introduction of this formula’ into the Christological debate is, 
as will be shown below, most probably due to one single locus classicus 
quoted by almostallthe Neochalcedonian authors who developed an insub- 
sistence Christology: the pseudo-Athanasian letter to Jovianus.'? 


132 Cf bel. n. 164. 


CHAPTER THREE 


ENYIIOXTATO?,, THE ‘INSUBSISTENCE FORMULA’, THEIR 
CONNECTION AND RELEVANCE FOR POST-CHALCEDONIAN 
CHRISTOLOGY DURING THE SIXTH-CENTURY DEBATE 


The systematic problem motivating both the introduction of the insubsis- 
tence formula and the transformation of &vunöctarog into a technical term 
of Christology is already formulated by Cyril of Alexandria in his second let- 
ter to Succensus: 


If one and the same is conceived as complete God and complete man, con- 
substantial with the Father according to his godhead, but according to his 
manhood consubstantial with us, where is this completeness, if the human 
nature did not subsist (ópéctrxev)?!? 


Interestingly enough, the very first discussion of this question employing 
our term took place before the Neochalcedonian period, even before Cyril's 
letter was written. As it links up with the trinitarian debate of the term 
much more clearly than John the Grammarian's apology for Chalcedon, 
but contributes hardly anything to the further Christological developments, 
we will just mention it very briefly before entering the examination of 
the post-Chalcedonian contexts. In the fictional correspondence between 
Dionysius of Alexandria and Paul of Samosata—ascribed by E. Schwartz 
to an Apollinarian author of the early fifth century attacking Theodore 
of Mopsuestia?'—the adoptianist heretic Paul is criticized by the ortho- 
dox for claiming the "form of a servant" the Logos assumed (Phil 2:7) to 
be evunöcrarog, thus introducing two Evunöcrare into Christ's person and 
destroying the unity of his hypostasis. In case of a human being, things 


133 ACO I/3/6, 160,14-16. 

134 *Fingierte Korrespondenz”, 55-58. The redating into the sixth century recently sug- 
gested by M. Simonetti ("Sulla corrispondenza tra Dionigi di Alessandria e Paolo di Samo- 
sata”, in: Augustinianum 47 [2007], 321-334) rests in my opinion on rather weak arguments, 
although we admittedly know neither the different currents of Apollinarism nor the radi- 
cally monophysite ones well enough to be absolutely sure in the attribution. That a radical 
monophysite of the sixth century should, however, completely refrain from any polemics 
against Chalcedon whatsoever seems, in my opinion, much less probable than an Apollinar- 
ist's silence regarding the sophisticated peculiarities of his master's teaching. 

135 This is the topic of protasis 7 (Schwartz, “Fingierte Korrespondenz”, 26-33; cf. 
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like form, logos or wisdom are &vunöctara, whereas they are &vunöorara in 
God. Christ's transfiguration (netauöppwarg) shows that his human pop- 
gy can never have been évundctatos, if one wants to avoid the absurdity 
of three poppai evunöctaroı, the divine one, the human one and the glori- 
fied one.” Thus, Christ's human form is by no means a 800Aoc évunócta- 
toç inhabited by the Logos, but only a transitory state during the exina- 
nition of the Logos.** What this Apollinarian author wants to provide is 
an application of the antimodalist polemics and its terminology to Chris- 
tology: Just as it is wrong to conceive of form, word and wisdom of God 
as dvunöctatov and not existing by itself as the second hypostasis of the 
trinity, one must not hypostasize God's human actions and make a do0- 
Aoc evunöotatog of the deeds the Logos accomplished in human form in 
order to serve mankind. What he achieved is a fairly clear deviation into 
docetism. Let us see whether—despite the aforementioned Apollinarian 
objection—the post-Chalcedonian authors are able to bestow upon Christ's 
human nature a proper subsistence without dissolving the unity of his per- 
son. 


3.1. JOHN THE GRAMMARIAN AND THE INTRODUCTION 
OF ENYIIOXZTATOX INTO THE CHRISTOLOGICAL DEBATE 


3.11. Evunöoraros and Insubsistence in John’s Apology for Chalcedon 


John the Grammarian of Cesarea is commonly credited with having not only 
introduced our term into the Christological debate but also with having 
applied the Cappadocian trinitarian terminology to Chalcedonian Chris- 
tology, mainly in an apology he wrote for the fourth council at about 


Schwartz's summary on 51f.), but it is already envisaged in Dionysius’ letter (ibid. 5; 209,5-6 
Turrianus) and also touched in prot. 2 (p. 11; 22113-222,8). This discussion could be reflected 
in Cyril's apology of his first anathematism against Theodoretus (ACO I/1/6, 112,12—113,25), 
where Cyril asks whether the incarnation was a unification of two proper realities or just of 
öuolöryres Avundotatoı or Loppat, and whether Theodoretus wants to postulate a cuvageta 
oxeTixy ÖOLAOTPENOÜG xal üvuroo trou opps Td avuTdaTATOV xai delav uoppiv. A varia lec- 
tio already testified by Euboulos of Lystra in the seventh century (apud Doctrinam patrum 
de incarnatione verbi. Ein griechisches Florilegium aus der Wende des 7. und 8. Jahrhunderts, 
ed. E. Chrysos, Münster ?1981, 142,24f.) reads mpd¢ evutdatatov xal Belav noppYjv the possible 
authenticity of which would make Cyril's acquaintance with our Apollinarian author almost 
certain. 

136 Ibid., 5 (209,3-9). Cf. the opposite line of argument in Epiphanius ab. n. 61. 

137 Ibid., 27f. (251,5-252,7). 

138 Ibid., 11 (222,5-8). 26 (249,10-14). 31 (259,1-15). 34 (264,13-265,2). 
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514-518. Some Greek fragments of this apology are preserved in Eulogius 
of Alexandria’s Luvnyopiat, which is itself only extant in fragments contained 
in the Doctrina patrum.“ The most important source for the theology of our 
Grammarian and its systematic relevance is Severus of Antioch’s polemical 
opus magnum Contra impium grammaticum, which survives in syriac trans- 
lation. 

According to these sources, John seems to have used our term in three 
different contexts: 


(1) His use of the phrase évundotatov npöcwreov is an obvious resumption 
of the traditional trinitarian usage." According to the typical Neochal- 
cedonian identification of the second hypostasis of the Trinity with the 
unique hypostasis of the incarnate Christ proclaimed in Chalcedon,” 


139 Cf S. Helmer, Der Neuchalkedonismus. Geschichte, Berechtigung und Bedeutung eines 
dogmengeschichtlichen Begriffs, Dissertation Bonn 1962, 160-162 (on person and works) and 
A. Grillmeier, Jesus der Christus im Glauben der Kirche, Vol. 11/2: Die Kirche von Konstantinopel 
im 6. Jahrhundert, Freiburg a.e. 1989, 56-69 (on his terminological innovations). Some ten- 
dencies towards the application of Cappadocian terminology to Christology can already be 
found in Theodoretus of Cyrus (cf. Grillmeier, Jesus der Christus I, 694-698). The first explicit 
identification of the second hypostasis of trinity with the unique hypostasis postulated by 
Chalcedon is possibly to be found in the small fragment against the Nestorians attributed to 
Gennadius of Constantinople (J. Declerck, “Le patriarche Gennade de Constantinople [458- 
471] et un opuscule inedit contre les Nestoriens”, in: Byzantion 60 [1990], [130-144] 138): 
"AMwote xoi Slav drdotaow Y) cp obx Ecyev, dA y) Tod Oeod Aóyov Av dmdotaatc: dd Todro 
oùx a&vopwrotdxov dà Osovóxov xadoduev. 'H brdataat¢ tod Geod Adyou brdctaaI¢ Eyeveto TH 
capxi, oxi dvOpwmdtns tic Vedty TOS. "QomeEp TH Tig bnootdcews Adyw TTAVEWHEVTE TOV edv Aé- 
youev xai nadelv, obo nal yevvyOrjvan tov Sedov Adyov: [...] ‘Yuets dé [...] xprototóxov Aeyovres 
Ovönarı póvov Aeyete Gedy, npdypartı dE npoünootivaun Thv oróoxtatcty THS avopwrdtHTOG, Kal oð- 
ttc évoucijcat ev abt tov Sedov. Considering the fact how little we know about Gennadius as 
a writer and theologian and how short the piece is, it is, however, rather difficult to be sure 
about its authenticity. 

140 Cf. Johannis Caesariensis presbyteri et grammatici opera quae supersunt, ed. M. Richard, 
Turnhout 1977 (CCG 1), V-XXVIII. Richard (pp. XVII-XXV) has shown that Eulogius did 
not draw upon a Greek copy of Severus, but on the text of the Grammarian's apology 
itself. 

1^! CCG 1, 11,166; 52,97 cf. Epiphanius, Panarion 72,12; GCS 37,266,4 / Ps-Gregory of Nyssa, 
Testimonia adv. Judaeos; MSG 46,196C. In the sixth century, the trinitarian use will be 
prominent esp. in Ps-Caesarius, whose quaestiones offer 10 instances for it (Cf. Pseudo- 
Kaisarios. Die Erotapokriseis, ed. R. Riedinger, Berlin 1989, index s.v.). It also occurs in the 
scholia on Ps-Denys’ Divine Names (216,37 and 237,47; ed. B.R. Suchla, Berlin/Boston 2011 
[PTS 62], 171.203), where a more 'philosophical' usage, however, seems to be predominant: 
In DN 204,37-39 (PTS 62, 209f.: £vépyetat ¿xe? evundotarol siot xoi obolaı, Maca yàp xivnats 
xai Npepla ¿xet uévxot Evunöotarol eiow, xal duvaneıs (cot); 332,32-34 (ibid., 343: émetdy vtvec 
tas löeas xoi tà napaðeiypata Evumdotata Epyyoav, Tobroug EtippamiZet vOv). For In DN 304,40f. 
(ibid., 307: n&g odv Evundoratöv żotı tò xoxóv;) cf. ab. n. 59. 

142 Cf Grillmeier, Jesus der Christus Il/2, 68. 
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the latter obviously has to be just as hypostatically real and indepen- 
dent as the former. 

(2) He uses it to describe the unity of the two natures in Christ itself, 
either in the form of an adjective (Evworg Evunöctartog)'® or an adverb 
(evunootetwg Evododaı).' 

(3) He employs it to signify the ontological status the two natures in Christ 
have in being ‘real’, but nevertheless not self-subsisting, i.e. not having 
countable hypostases of their own." 


In evaluating the Syriac fragments Richard presents in the Latin version 
of J. Lebon, we have equated "hypostaticus" (for Syriac qnomathnaya, qno- 
math) and évundatatog not only because of the Grammarian's predilec- 
tion for our term (possible equivalents like brootatixdg are missing), but 
also because this is proven by Richard’s 13th Syriac excerpt, which is part 
of a longer passage preserved in the Greek original by Eulogius.' In Con- 
tra impium grammaticum Il,17, Severus even makes an interesting remark 
concerning John’s use of our term: Facing John’s complaint that the Mono- 
physites constantly ignore the Chalcedonian confession ofatrue, hypostatic 
union ofthe two natures, he promises his undiminished attention to every 
element ofthe self-contradictory formula oftwo general substances united 
xo' unöotacıv (be-qnoma) or &vunootatwg (qnoma'th), yet attaches to the 
final clause: “in order to use also this word of yours" (metul de-'af be-hada be- 
meltha dilak nethhashah). If Severus calls evunoot&tws the Grammarian's 
word (hada meltha dilak: “this word which belongs to you") and contrasts 


Go? 


it to his own (and Cyril's) xa' ünöctacıv (be-qnoma), the former must have 


143 CCG 1, 10,118; 20,408.410; 52,108; 55,182; 57,256. Also in the Capitula ctr Monophysitas: 
ibid. 64,109. 

144 bid. 8,69 (= 53,118); 20,417; 53,133. And the Capitula: 61,25; 63,66; 64,122. 

1^5 Ibid. 55,201.206. 

146 [bid. 53,18 = CSCO 111, 150,30 f. The Thesaurus Syriacus of R. Payne-Smith (Vol. II, Oxford 
1901, 3669) adduces references in which the term renders evunöotatog only s.v. gnömaya, 
most of which stem from a considerably later period (Dionysius bar Salibi, Gregorios bar 
Hebraeus). Cf. however the translation of Theodosius' Theological discourse, where the 
monophysite patriarch has Gregory of Nazianzus call the Spirit a substance "lest someone 
think it to be an activity without hypostasis or one of the things which happen to the 
substance, but rather we confess it to be among that which subsists by itself, like a living and 
hypostatical (qnomaya) force" (Monophysite texts of the sixth century, ed. A. v. Roey/P. Allen, 
Leuven 1994, 162,78-81/234,75-78). The latter phrase is of course a pretty clear resumption 
of Cyril's usage (cf. ab. n. 117). 

147 CSCO 1n, 151,16f. In Lebon’s translation the whole sentence reads (CSCO n2, 118,7- 
11): "Namque dualitatem naturarum, quae unum Christum in duo secat, evehis ad substan- 
tias secundum communem significationem intellectas, dicisque illas unitas esse secundum 
hypostasim, seu, ut hac etiam voce tua utar, hypostatice". 
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sounded fairly unusual to him, which makes it quite improbable that the 
instances of qnomathnaya or qnoma'ith in his own refutation might also, 
at least partly, render evunöotaroc. As those terms are almost always con- 
nected with £voctc or £vooc9ot, they will most probably stand for xa’ ró- 
otaow or ómoc to tucóc. 48 

Thus, there are good reasons to credit the Grammarian with having 
brought our term into the Christological debate in a twofold manner: both 
in rephrasing the Cyrilian £voctc xa’ bxdotacw and, more influentially, in 
refuting an objection being raised by both Monophysites and Nestorians 
against the Chalcedonian conception of two natures in one hypostasis: 
From Timothy Ailuros onwards, the opponents rejected such a possibility, 
as there can be no nature without hypostasis, or, as John puts it: obx Eorı 
gvais ampdcwmos. 

This objection is the starting point and central topic of the longest Greek 
fragment preserved from John’s apology (IV,1-6 in CCG 1). The Grammar- 
ian reminds his opponents of the Cappadocian distinction between ovcta, 


148 Cf e.g. Philalethes, ed. R. Hespel, Louvain 1952 (CSCO 133), 135,18.23f., where all three 


times the original (3rd letter to Nestorius; ACO I/1/1, 40,25 / Apologia contra Theodoretum; 
ACO 1/1/6, 1512 f.) reads xa@’ ünöotacıv, and Lebon, “Christologie”, 469-472. For dnootatımn 
évwatg in later (Neo-)Chalcedonian authors cf. Lampe, Patristic Greek Lexicon, s.v. bnooTatı- 
xóç (p. 1461) B 2d. 

149 Cf. Lebon, “Christologie”, 461f. For further occurrences cf. the apparatus on Pamphilus, 
Panhoplion VILı-4.gf., ed. J.H. Declerck, Turnhout 1989 (CCG 19), 173, that on Anastasius 
Sinaita, Hodegos V1,2,16f., ed. K.-H. Uthemann, Turnhout 1981 (CCG 8), 100 and e.g. the small 
pieces in Una raccolta di opuscoli Calcedonensi (Ms Sinai Syr. 10), ed. P. Bettiolo, Leuven 
1974/79 (CSCO 403/4), 21f./15 f. and 33f./24. John Maxentius dedicates an entire antimono- 
physitic treatise to this objection: Responsio contra Acephalos qui 'post adunationem' stulte 
‘unam’ profitentur ‘in Christo naturam’ (ACO IV/2, 12-14). It may be noted that already Nesto- 
rius had launched a similar objection against Cyril's post-union claim that a divisio vocum 
(as mere distinctio rationis) does not have to entail a divisio naturarum: “Ce n'est pas ‘en 
paroles', mais par des paroles attribuées à deux natures qu'ils font la division au point de 
vue des essences. Les natures sont divisées; elles le sont par les paroles qui les désignent. 
Les natures ne sont pas sans hypostases, et ce n'est pas en pensée, sans les hypostases des 
natures, qu'ils les constituent par paroles dans leur pensée, mais c'est par la considération 
des natures et des essences comme des essences et des natures, qu'ils établissent les idées et 
les natures" (Le Livre d’Heraclide de Damas, trans. F. Nau, Paris 1910, 284). Cf. also the ‘pro- 
tocoll' of the discussion between Justinian and Paul of Nisibis in A. Guillaumont, “Justinien 
et l'église de Perse", in: DOP 23/24 (1969/70), (41-66) 63 and the pieces from Henanisho and 
Babai the Great in: A Nestorian collection of Christological texts: Cambridge University Library 
ms. oriental 1319, ed. L. Abramowski, Vol. 2, Cambridge 1972, 101-106 and 123-125. The author 
of the De sectis is thus perhaps not unjustified in his claim that the Monophysites stole this 
argument from the Nestorians (MSG 86/I, 1244D). For the western discussion of this objec- 
tion cf. C. Erismann, "Non est natura sine persona. The issue of uninstantiated universals 
from late Antiquity to the early Middle Ages", in: Methods and Methodologies: Aristotelian 
Logic East and West 500-1500, ed. M. Cameron/J. Marenbon, Leiden 201, 75-91. 
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pbcıs as universal substance and trdctaats, mpdcwnov as particular subsis- 
tence marked off from its fellow species-members by several distinguishing 
characteristics. As one can conclude from the fact that human beings are 
constituted by an immaterial soul and a material body, the presence of two 
heterogeneous substances does not entail two countable particular subsis- 
tences. As Christ's human nature is individualized by the Logos, the second 
person ofthe trinity in which it subsists, it must not be counted as a second 
hypostasis apart from the Logos: 


For his are the divine properties by nature, his are also the human properties 
because of the hypostatical unity, as his individual flesh did not receive 
subsistence in anybody else but in himself, as mentioned before. All in having 
the common properties ofthe human essence, i.e. being a rationally ensouled 
flesh, it had its individual ones exclusively in the God-Logos, i.e. being the 
flesh of the God-Logos and nobody else's. So, how should something which 
never subsisted on its own be another subsistence (hypostasis)?!° 


The counter-objection concerning Athanasius’ statement, that odcia and 
bndotacts are perfectly synoymous, is answered by the Grammarian in 
distinguishing between two ways of being &vunöctarog: 


Thus, if one calls the two substances evunootdroug in this sense, i.e. existing 
(órápyoucoc), we will not deny that either. For the hypostasis does not differ 
from the substance in that it exists, but in that one of them exists in a common 
way, i.e. the substance, the hypostasis however in an individual way, when 
it possesses together with the universal element also an individual one. In 
this sense we do not call our substance in Christ ¿vvnóotatoç, as being a 
characterized hypostasis on its own and a personal appearance, but insofar 
asit came into being and exists, as sometimes the hypostasis means the mere 
fact of existence (tò bpectyxévat), which is substance, as it was shown, when 
it is deprived of its characteristic properties perceived around the personal 
appearance.'? 


150 Apol. IV, 3,181188 (CCG 1, 55): adtod pev yap TH pbceı ta Geta, avto dé Stk THY Evundotarov 
Evwow xai tà dvOpwriva od yap £v Etéow, AM Ev adta N Suey adtod bréoty odp¥, wç npoelpnrau. 
16 xowdy yap Exovan tig dvdpwntlung odctac, vouréctt TO Elva cáp& &poyepévo tux} Aoyixh, Ev 
uóvo TO BEQ Adyw Foye và löucd, tToutéctt TÒ elvaı tod Oeod Adyou xal oby Etépov ocpé MAS ov 
ETEPA únóotaciç N UNSdAwS xo ExvTHV brooTäcd; 

131 Epistula ad Afros 4,3 (Athanasius Werke II/8, 329; quoted Apol. IV, 5,197-200): ‘H 8£ 

7 
bndataatg obala oti, xal oddév HALO anpaıvönevov ëyet Ñ ovo Td öv- bre "Iepsuloc Ürop&tv 
dvopdCet Aéywv- Kal odx ýxovoav pwviv óxdp&soc. 'H yàp ónóotactc xol h ovola Ünapkic żory. 
"Eotı yàp xod brdpyer. Cf. the commentary of A. v. Stockhausen, Epistula ad Afros, Berlin / New 
York 2002 (PTS 56), 172-175. 

152 Apol. IV, 6,200-211 (CCG 1, 55f.): el obv ttc &vumootatoug xatd ToOTOV Tov Adyov emot TAS 
obcíac, ë éotw Dmapyobaas, o08€ huts Apvmdeinnev. h yàp ónóctactc npóc thv obalav TH elvan 
pév tt ob Otopépet, dd TH TH pèv nowväg civar, pupi dy thv oücíav, thv dé óróctacty (Succ, 
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According to this text, our term could signify either the existence of the 
natures in general or their self-subsistence, i.e. their being independent, 
countable hypostases, of which in a Christological context obviously only 
the first one is acceptable, whereas the second would amount to Nesto- 
rian heresy (IV,6). The crucial point is that this distinction is based on 
the fact that those two meanings are also possible for bndctacts, i.e. that 
the Grammarian still accepts the equation x &Evundoratov = bnóctocic of 
x. Accordingly, he speaks at first of two evunöotaroı ovata: and focuses 
on Christ's human nature in a second step, probably because the divine 
nature or the Logos has to be unquestionably called bréctacts or Evunöota- 
tov in both senses. This fact is misrepresented in K.H. Uthemann’s claim 
of an enhypostasia-theory in John the Grammarian. His simple distinc- 
tion between 'having' and 'being a hypostasis' does by no means take into 
account the philosophical problems concerning this issue (existence is not 
something like a quality: what has existence necessarily also is (an) exis- 
tence or existent) and moreover presupposes a distinction between ünöota- 
cic and évundatatov, which can possibly be found from Leontius of Byzan- 
tium onwards, but not yet in the Grammarian. 

Nevertheless, the Grammarian's secondary focus on the human nature 
already points towards the later development which will connect our term 
with the concept of insubsistence. Already for our Grammarian, the human 
nature insubsists in and is individualized by the Logos, which were the 
genuine ideas of the traditional and Loofsian theory, but he does not (yet) 
directly connect those with our term but with the verbal phrase deictacbat 
&y. Because the évurtóc tetto évwats unites two natures in the single hyposta- 
sis of the Logos, the human nature of Christ subsists, but only in the Logos 
which marks it off from its human species-members by the characteris- 
tic of being his very own flesh. ‘Having the hypostasis in the Logos’ thus 
means for the Grammarian to be constituted as an individual by being an 


ötav peta TOV xabdAov xal iBuxóv tr Exot. ob xatd Todto obv qapev tiv cuerpo Ev Xpiotó 
odoiav Evundorarov elvat, olov dndotacw xa?’ Exurhv apaxtyplotixiy xai Mpdcwrov odcav, dX dt 
xao dpeotyxe te nal Eotiv. viote yàp TO VEctyxEévat Öndol ý ümdctacıs, 6 otv odala, Wç 
ANOIEDEIKTAL, ÖTAV TOV XAPAKTHPLOTICAY (Guo xad nepil npóownov Ogopoupévov EoTEPNTAL. 

153 CCG 1, 55, 201.206. 

154 “Definitionen und Paradigmen in der Rezeption des Dogmas von Chalkedon bis in die 
Zeit Kaiser Justinians”, in: Chalkedon: Geschichte und Aktualität. Studien zur Rezeption der 
christologischen Formel von Chalkedon, ed. J. van Oort/J. Roldanus, Leuven 1998, (54-122), 90- 
94. Our considerations concerning Cyril and Severus should have shown that it is incorrect 
to speak—as Uthemann does—of an “enhypostatic union”, as &vunöotatog évwots is nothing 
but one of many possible equivalents for £voctc xa’ ündotacı. 

155 CCG 1, 55,181-188. Quoted ab. n. 152. 
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immediate creation of the Logos and having the Logos as the principle of 
subsistence, an idea to be further elucidated shortly, when we deal with the 
origin and background of the ‘insubsistence formula'.*6 


3.1.2. Background and Possible Sources 


When we lookfor possible sources ofthe Grammarian's distinction between 
a wider and narrower use of hypostasis and of his insubsistence-concept, 
there are possible candidates both in pagan philosophy and in the Chris- 
tian tradition. As to the first, we find a distinction between a wider and 
a narrower use of oücia which is common to the Aristotelian commenta- 
tors: It can either mean the opposite of accident, substance in the sense 
of self-subsisting subject, or existence in general (&rA&c ünapdıs), which 
comprises also the accidents." We will find this parallel worked out more 
clearly in the later discussions of our term. Another possible inspiration 
could have been the twofold use of dvunöotatos meaning both “unsubstan- 
tial, without independent existence" and “non-existent, unreal”. In pagan 
philosophy, the development of the former meaning out of the latter can 
easily be shown. Already for Aristotle, the accident is &yyüs ct tod ph óvroc,? 
and Sextus Empiricus explains that the so-called accidents do not have an 
existence distinct from that of substances and are therefore avunöotara.!® 
This factual equation of dependent existence and non-existence was also 
received—as we have seen— by the Fathers, when they argued in favour of 
a self-subsisting hypostasis of the Logos: God the son cannot be something 
like human thought, word, wisdom or will, because those are all &vunöoterta, 
without independent existence, factually non-existent. 

However, with regard to the relationship of the different hypostatically 
independent persons to the divine nature, insubsistence language was al- 
ready used within the framework of Cappadocian trinitarian theology. The 
author of Contra Eunomium V, for example, explains that the divine sub- 
stance is not &yévvntoç in the sense of dvovatog and dvundotatos, ie. 


156 Cf bel. at n. 164-171. 

157 Ammonius, In Isagog.; CAG IV/3, n5,5£; In Cat.; CAG IV/4, 20,26—21,2 / Philoponus, In 
Cat.; CAG XIII/1, 20,914; In Phys.; CAG XVI, 137,25-27; De aeternitate mundi contra Proclum, 
ed. H. Rabe, Leipzig 1899 (repr. Hildesheim 1963), 18123182, 7. 

158 Cf Lampe, Patristic Greek Lexicon, s.v. (p. 164) B 3 and 4. 

159 Metaphysics VI,2 1026b21 cf. XIL11069a21f. 

160 Adv. Mathematicos X (Adv. Physicos II), 238f., ed. R.G. Bury, Cambridge/Mass. 1960, 
326: TÀ dé Aeyópeva ouußeßnxevan tals ovatatc, ody Erepa övta TAY OVTIOY, dvuTdaTatd otv. Cf. 
Eusebius, Contra Marcellum 1,1,32 (GCS 14, 7): xoi Hv oby ws Pirdc 0800 Adyos, dvurdatatos, Ev 
xai TAVTOV óndpyov TH Bew. 
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absolutely non-existent. One has to distinguish two kinds of &vunöorera, 
that which is also àvoóctoc, absolute nothingness, and that which is vov- 
ctov, i.e. the Evundpyovon ovata, the essence inexisting in its instances.'*! 
Moreover, in the first of the pseudo-Athanasian dialogues De trinitate, the 
orthodox refutes the anhomoean’s objection, that a unique deörng would 
imply a unique hypostasis, by drawing upon the Cappadocian distinction 
between ovata and brdctacts, which he illustrates with the example of man- 
hood. When the anhomoean asks back: “H dvdpwnrörng oby bpeotnxev;”, he 
gets the answer: “Nal, ev arönoıs Hewpounevn”.® Accordingly, also for our 
Grammarian not only the divine substance £vurdpyei in its three hypostases, 
but also manhood in every individual man and the human nature of Christ 
in the hypostasis of the Logos,!® but he does not yet clarify the relation- 
ship between an entity which is dv/&vunöotarog (insubsisting natures) and 
insubsisting accidents. As will be demonstrated in our philosophical excur- 
sus below, phrases like deictacbat Ev, tò elvaı or Thy Undotacw Éyety Ev or 
dewpeicda: Ev were used more or less synonymously in order to signify any 
kind of relationship to be distinguished from the xa0' att6 of an indepen- 
dent, self-subsisting entity: the one between accidents and substance just 
like the one between a species and its members. The introduction of the 
insubstistence-formula into Christology is thus at least perfectly compati- 
ble with (ifnotentailed by) that ofthe Cappadocian terminology. The direct 
source ofthe formula itself can, however, be identified with some certainty 
as the Ps-Athanasian letter to the emperor Jovianus quoted by the Gram- 
marian himself: 


161 MSG 29, 749B: T&M cyévvytov dvodctov vooðpev TO uap pndapds dv. Eine tıç dvod- 
coy, Undotacw dvete xal odciag Drape. ’Avodatov, xoi dvurdctatoy, THY UN ÚTÁPXOVTAV uNTE 
ocv Aug ampalveı pbow. Td dé évoctov xal dvuróotatov Aeywv TIG, THY Evundpyovoav obatav 
eöyAwoe. The relevance of this passage for the development of our term was already noticed 
by P. Junglas, Leontius von Byzanz. Studien zu seinen Schriften, Quellen und Anschauungen, 
Paderborn 1908, 154, although he was mistaken in reading &vunöotartov instead of avundota- 
tov. The attribution of Contra Eunomium IV-V to Didymus of Alexandria is still a matter of 
dispute (cf. CPG 2837a; suppl. 101). 

162 MSG 28, 141D. Cf. also Basil (?), Ep. 38,3,6-8; ed. Y. Courtonne, vol. 1, Paris 1957, 82: 
‘O 8& IIaödov sinov Edeifev Ev TH ÖnAouuevw Od Tod òvóuatoç npdypatı bpeotacav Thy quotv. 
The Basilian authorship was defended by V.H. Drecoll, Zur Entwicklung der Trinitütslehre 
des Basilius von Cäsarea. Sein Weg vom Homöusianer zum Neonizäner, Göttingen 1996, 297— 
331, whereas J. Zachhuber, *Nochmals: Der 38. Brief des Basilius von Caesarea als Werk des 
Gregor v. Nyssa", in: ZAC 7 (2003), 73-90 presents a pretty strong case for attributing it to 
Gregory. 

163 CCG 1, 50,52-54; 51,61-67 (Apologia); 63,82-102 (Capitula). For pagan parallels cf. Ascle- 
pius, In Met.; CAG VI/2, 431,7 f. / Simplicius, In Cat.; CAG VIII, 90,810 and bel. nn. 199f. 
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The Son is still one, also after the assumption, by the dispensation ofthe unifi- 
cation («jj tfj; Evwoews oixovopig). For simultaneous is the flesh, simultaneous 
God the Word's flesh, simultaneous the logically ensouled flesh, simultane- 
ous God the Word's logically ensouled flesh: ¿v att@ yàp xoi thv ónócvactv 
Eoyen.!6t 


In order to understand this statement, we ought to have a look at the docu- 
ment of which this confessory letter has been established to be something 
like an excerpt: the fourth pseudo-Athanasian dialogue De trinitate, where 
the very same threefold &a serves as a reply to the Apollinarian objection 
that a human mind in Christ would have to be changeable and therefore 
subject to sin: 


Apol.: If he had been able to sin, he would be changeable. Orth.: Remember 
the things stated before, for I said: ‘If he had not been united, yes’. Without 
unification Jesus Christ is not conceived of as Christ Jesus, but as God-Logos, 
true (£vunöoraros) Son of God. If you could find the ensouled body with- 
out the unification, then think of change. Yet, if the body is simultaneous, 
simultaneously both body of the God-Logos and rationally ensouled, simul- 
taneously rationally ensouled body of the God-Logos, what do you look for 
change?!!66 


164 The Greek text: Bizer, Studien, 300,14-301,17 (el¢ náv &cxly viòç peta xod THs MPOTAHPEwWS 
TH Ts Evwoewg olxovonia. dua yàp odo, juo 0:00 Adyou capE xoi dua Éjpuyoc Aoyucr, dpa 
0:00 Aóyou opk Eunbuxog oy: £v adta yàp xoi thy dndctacw Eoyev), partly quoted in 
CCG 1 13,212-215. For the widespread use of this quotation among (Monophysites and) 
Neochalcedonians cf. the apparatus on Pamphilus, Panhoplion III, 42f. (CCG 19, 145) and 
Anastasius Sinaita, Hodegos II, 5,13f. (CCG 8, 51). An astonishing parallel can be found in 
Hippolytus, Contra Noetum 15,7, ed. HJ. Sieben, Freiburg e.a. 2001 (FC 34), 300: oöte yàp 
&copxoc xol xab’ Exvtov 6 Aóyoc xéAstoc Hv Yidc, xaitor véAetoc, Aóyoc wv, povoyevijc: o00' ý 
gape xo" Eaurnv diva Tod Adyou droctivat Höbvaro did tò Ev Adyw thy ovotacw Exew. If we 
are not dealing with a later Apollinarian interpolation here, this is the first reference for 
vplotacdaı in a Christological context (cf. Grillmeier, Jesus der Christus I, 236f.). Cf. Philo, De 
aeternitate mundi 92 (ed. R. Arnaldez/J. Pouilloux, Paris 1969, 140): 6 Aoxvoc, Ewg LEV vtc £Aatov 
&p8et, Nepipeyyeotatyy Stdwot pAdya, ererddv 8 &nloyy, Sanavyoag doov THs vpogrjc Aclıbavov 
adrixa xateoßéoðn, undev uépoc copuevadpevoc TŞ PAoyöc. ei dE uh voüvo AM’ avdyy yivetau, 
náv dBpda neraßdMeı. Sid ti; Sti Undoracıv (lav odx eet, yevväraı 6’ èx qAoyóc, Hs Gc Ot 
öAwv oßéow Aanußavobong, dvayın xol THY adyhy un xatà uépoc AM dBodav Avampeicdau. For 
the denial of a preexisting human nature of Christ cf. also the text of Gennadius (?) quoted 
n. 139. 

165 Cf Bizer, Studien, 302-305. 

166 Dialogus IV, 4 (ed. Capone, 76): AoA. Ei Ydbvarro duapriicaı, tpentöc Hv. Op0. Mvyuóveve 
TOV elpruévov, elmov yep ‘el un Hvwto, val’. "Incoüc 8 Xpiotdc dvev Evaoewg od voetrat Xpiorög 
Ingots, ara Heös Aóyoc, viòç 0:00 Evumdatatoc. El SUvy Evpetv TO Eyipuxov Hua AVEU Evwoews, 
&vvóet Toomy, el dE ua cpa, Kua 0800 Adyou oôpa xol cue £pipuxov Xoyuxóv, Ana 0£00 Adyou 
ana Eubuxov Aoyucóv, Ti Mytets vponv; 
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What the anonymous monophysite author of the letter to Jovianus did 
with this rhetorically rather effective text, was to combine it with the cen- 
tral theologoumena of the entire dialogue and thus to create something 
like a very condensed summary of it. Unlike the letter to Jovianus, the dia- 
logue is not concerned with defending the mia physis-formula, but with an 
anti-apollinarian conception ofthe "unity of dispensation" or “dispensation 
of unification’, which—qua key-category of his source—is also brought 
into play by the anonymous Monophysite. Against the Apollinarian idea of 
deification and heavenly manhood, the dialogue upholds that both the deifi- 
cation of Christ’s manhood and the condescendence of his godhead do by 
no means affect the nature, especially of the godhead, yet also of manhood, 
but are to be seen as the result of the unifying divine dispensation. This dis- 
pensation provides the unity of both elements in Christ in that it was an 
exclusively divine initiative in which the Logos took a rationally ensouled 
flesh from the virgin Mary and united it with himself as his temple: 


Willing to be seen, God united with himself a body which could be seen, and 
willing to suffer, God united with himself a body which was able to suffer 
voluntarily, not one subsisting beforehand, and united to him later one in 
virtue, nor from a simple human being called ‘Mary’. Yet, she was sanctified 
first and afterwards the Logos participated from her in the manhood and 
united with himself an ensouled body, so that one and the same should be 
God and man. [...] Without the Logos, I therefore do not acknowledge him 
as a subsisting human being, as I apprehend his constitution (Örap&ıs) in the 
unification with the Logos.!5? 


167 Dialogus IV, 11. 7 (ed. Capone, 68); IV, 2 ll. 63f. (ibid., 72); IV, 4 ll. 91-100 (ibid., 74); IV, 6 
l. 165 (ibid., 80); IV, 8 ll. 221f.242f. (ibid., 84.86); IV, 9 ll. 261-265 (ibid., 86). As the only extant 
parallel to this phrase (apart from the letter to Jovianus) can be found in Cyril’s apology for 
the eigth anathematism against Theodoretus (ACO I/1/6, 132,19-21: öuoAoyYjraı dE UaMov Ocóc 
Ev catpxi Sv jud HTOL ward dANGEtav &vOpwrtoc Yeyovoc, ov previo teet PUGEWS THI KAT dMoiwow 
xai ToOTIHV, AM’ Evwoews olxovoniaı), where it is also immediately connected with a rejection 
of the homo assumptus, i.e. any preexistence of Christ’s humanity with respect to the 
incarnation (ibid. 1-16), one could be very tempted to assume a dependence of the pseudo- 
Athanasian dialogue on Cyril. However, as every other typically Cyrillian element, especially 
the ‘one nature’-formula, is absent from the dialogue, both will be probably drawing upon a 
common Alexandrian tradition. 

168 Dialogus IV, 2 (ed. Capone, 70): deös BouAndeis d@Oijvor Hywoev avt TAA TO Suvdnevov 
opdivaı xoi BouAndeis nadeiv Yvwoev &xvvà copa Eurpuyov TO Õuvápevov madelv Erovalwc, od 
mpdtepov brdpEav xal tote xaT’ dperiv Evmdev, ote EE dvOpwrov &nAGc THs Maplas, KM 
npötepov adtiS Ayınadelong xol tote ¿E adtiig petacydvto¢ Tod Heod Adyou THs dvdpwnrörntos 
xai Evaoavtos Exvt@ xat oixovopiav Eurpuyov oôpa, ùç civar Eva tov adtov Gedv xai &vOowrtov. 
"ATIOA. Tò ëupuyov oôpa dvOpwrdc &oxtv; OPO. Ody amAds TO Eurpuyov cgo Ayw dvOpomov, 
GMa Tò dvOpWTIVvov oôpa Eubuxov dv évpwadc &otıv. Ano. " AvOpwmoc obto¢ "Incods Eotw; 'Op0. 
"Evo6elc Adyw. AoA. Odx Eotw ody 'Inco0c dvOpwrroc; 'Op0. "Avev tod Adyou oce dvOpwrov abtov 
ol8o dnootdvta, Thy yàp UnapEw adtod Ev TH vocet Tod Adyou yvwpitw. 
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The same point is made again a little later, responding to the Apolli- 
narian's question regarding the difference between the saints' and Christ's 
participation in the divine Logos: 


The saints existed first and then participated in the God-Logos. Yet here, this 
is not so, but the God-Logos, who existed before the eons, was willing to 
become man and thus sanctified the virgin and unified with himself from her 
a body which did not exist beforehand and was united later, but united it in 
the constitution (Urap£ic) itself! 


The unity between the two aspects in Christ is in both texts exclusively 
derived from the divine constitution or origin of his manhood—a deriva- 
tion most probably based on the Cappadocian concept of «pónoc ónáp£eoc 
(way of beginning/existing), i.e. the idea that an individual is permanently 
dertermined and distinguished from any other by the factors constituting its 
origin, which was most clearly elucidated by M. Richard in his famous arti- 
cle on the introduction of term ‘hypostasis’ into the Christological debate. 
There, he interprets mainly Gregory's of Nyssa conception of hypostasis as 
"constitution de l' individu comme tel, constitution qu'il tient de son origine 
et qui n'est en quelque sorte que son origine continuée”.!” Jesus Christ qua 
temple of the godhead is thus, as the dialogue expounds another time a lit- 
tle later, marked off from every saint the spirit indwells in that he is a living 
temple built immediately by the godhead himself and never to be encoun- 
tered “empty or clean" of it.” 

Yet, as the dialogue not yet connects this conception with the term 
"hypostasis', it was its reception by the author of the letter to Jovianus 
which—on the basis of his insubistence formula'—made a connection 
between the Chalcedonian 'one hypostasis' and the Cyrillian opposition 
against any kind of homo assumptus-Christology, i.e. the preexistence of 
the human element in Christ, possible and sanctioned by the authority 
of Athanasius. That this was to become actually a proprium of Neochal- 
cedonian theology can be shown by a comparison with the vast polemics 
of Cyril and the Monophysites against a mpodianAaats before the incarna- 
tion,” in which insubsistence-language is, if it occurs at all, at best of minor 


169 Dialogus IV, 5 (ed. Capone, 78): ol &ytot npörepov ünhpkav xot tote petéoyov 0600 Adyov- 
Evradda dé oby ob tw, HAAG 6 Qv TPO vàv alavmv Beç Aóyoc, BouAndeis évavOporri]cat yylace THY 
rapdevov xai fjvocev Eaut@ ¿E ats ctt od mpdtepov Indp&av nal Tote Evaaas, AAN Ev adtH TH 
Öndpkeı Evacas. 

170 Cf bel. on John of Damascus at nn. 656-658. 

171 Dialogus IV, 6 (ed. Capone, 8of.), partly quoted bel. n. 378. 

172 Cf. Lebon, “Christologie”, 436 f. 462-464. 
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importance. Severus for example says that both elements of Christ ügiotav- 
TOL EV TH Evwoeı or cuvO£cet, which means that the two elements subsist in the 
state of unity or composition,'” and thus differs (at least terminologically) 
considerably from the Neochalcedonian claim that the human nature has 
its particular subsistence in the hypostasis of the Logos. 

The description of the relationship between Logos and human nature 
as insubsistence is thus a Chalcedonian tradition, just as the reflection 
upon the term £vunöctaros as to how it can be applied to a nature without 
a hypostasis of its own—a reflection which was, as we shall see, rather 
fruitfully redirected by Leontius of Byzantium. 


3.2. LEONTIUS OF BYZANTIUM AND 
THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN ENYIIOXTATON AND YIIOXTAXIX 


3.2.1. Interpreting the ‘Locus Classicus' 


The focus of the discussion about our term on Leontius of Byzantium is 
partly due to Loofs' postulate of the fundamental unity of the Corpus Leon- 
tianum, which was refuted by the articles of M. Richard"* and B. Daley:"* 
Unlike Leontius of Jerusalem, Leontius of Byzantium is not a Neochalcedo- 
nian, but a Chalcedonian in the strict sense, to whom the Neochalcedonian 
emphasis on insubsistence is somewhat suspect."? Apart from the famous 


173 Apud Leontium Hierosolymitanum, Against the Monophysites: Testimonies of the Saints 
and Aporiae, ed. P.T.R. Gray, Oxford 2006, 100 / apud Eustathium Monachum, Epistula ad Tim- 
otheum scholasticum, in: Diversorum postchalcedonensium auctorum collectanea, ed. P. Allen, 
Leuven 1989 (CCG 19), 417,116 (resumed by the Chalcedonian monk because ofthe seemingly 
self-contradictory plural ‘natures’ in 418,140 f.; 422,244f.; 452,356f.); 422,255 (= MSG 86/II, 
1848A6-8: Contra impium grammaticum 1,31; CSCO 11,238,7-9); cf. also the second letter 
against Sergius (ed. J. Lebon, Louvain 1949 [CSCO 120], 83,516; English translation in LR. Tor- 
rance, Christology after Chalcedon. Severus of Antioch & Sergius the Monophysite, Norwich 
1988, 176). However, Philoxenus used Syriac expressions similar to the Neochalcedonian ones 
(cf. R. Chesnut, Three monophysite Christologies. Severus of Antioch, Philoxenus of Mabbug 
and Jacob of Sarug, London 1976, 78-81, esp. 79). 

174 “Léonce de Jérusalem et Léonce de Byzance”, in: Opera minora, vol. 3, Turnhout 1977, 
53-88. 

175 Cf. "Personalism and Dialectics?” and “A Richer union" passim. 

176 Cf. Epilysis; MSG 86/II, 1944C. The people criticized here without being rejected as 
heretics can only be Neochalcedonians like John of Cesarea or Ephrem of Amid. Richard 
supposed those to be the dxpogtAdcogot (MSG 86/1, 1273B) CNE is directed against (“Léonce 
de Byzance, était-il origéniste?", in: REByz 5 [1947], [31-66] 53-55). However, there's no 
direct evidence for any rapports between Leontius and the Grammarian (cf. Uthemann, 
"Definitionen und Paradigmen", 95). 
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opening passage of the first section of the treatise against the Nestorians 
and Eutycheans (CNE),'” the term &vunöotatog occurs only one other time 
in Leontius works"? and definitely does not contribute significantly to 
the systematic elaboration of his Christology. Although rather isolated in 
the work of Leontius himself,” the famous passage enjoyed a tremendous 
career not only in modern research, but already in the patristic authors 
after Leontius up to John of Damascus. We will leave the crucial passages 
of the text in Greek, because any attempt of translation would anticipate 
the decisions of interpretation to be discussed below: 


Hypostasis, gentlemen, and the &vunöctatov are not the same thing. For 
‘hypostasis’ signifies the individual, but 'évorócvotov' the essence; and hypos- 
tasis marks off a person by means of its characteristic properties; tò dé evuno- 
orarov TÒ un elvaı abrö cvuBERyxds not, 8 £y &xépo Eyer Td elvan xal oùx ev EavtTA 
Sewpeitat. Of this kind are the qualities, the so-called substantial and unsub- 
stantial ones, none of which is a substance, i.e. an existing thing, but is always 
perceived 'around' the substance, like colour in a body and like knowledge in 
a soul. 


17 Abbreviations for Leontius' treatises according to B. Daley, "The Origenism of Leontius 
of Byzantium", in: JThS 27 (1976), (333-369) 333 n. 2. The only available edition is unfortu- 
nately still Mai/Minge, as Daley's critical text (Leontius of Byzantium: a critical edition of his 
works with prolegomena, Dissertation Oxford 1978) remains unpublished. I had, however, the 
opportunity to compare the Minge-quotations with a microfilm-version of it. 

178 CNE; MSG 86/1, 1300A: obowwöng xoi Evundotatog Evwots cf. 1308C: xo odolav xal bro- 
atatixy £voctc. His favourite phrase seems to be odaiwdy¢ Evwots (CNE 1352D; DTN 1379A-D; 
Epilysis 1925C.1941A). 

179 The closest parallel contentwise is Epilysis 1920D—1921B, where the term itself, however, 
does not occur: "Thus, in case of the holy Trinity, we confess three hypostases, but preach 
one nature and substance of those without recognizing any of them as dvoöcıog and with- 
out applying the number which would discretely quantify substances, as we know that this 
would entail their non-consubstantiality. The Arians were aware of this, when they applied 
the term ‘substances’ to the hypostases qua being &voöcıoı and linked with that their non- 
consubstantiality. Thus, in speaking of two natures in case of the dispensation, we manifest 
their specific difference, not their separation, and exclude, even though they are not &vunö- 
otatol, any numbering of hypostases, just as we excluded there any numbering of substances. 
Nevertheless, none of the hypostases was confessed to be &voücıog, just as here none of the 
natures is confessed to be dvunöotatos. We know very well, that even in case of hypostati- 
cally and substantially different things, like this individual horse, this individual cow and this 
individual man, the nature properly does not denote their (numerical) separation, but their 
(essential) difference, just as the hypostasis denotes their separation, but not the quiddity 
of the subject: if anywhere, then, the nature will manifest not separation but difference in 
case of those things which are not revealed by themselves, but are and come to be simul- 
taneously and in one another (yy) xo' &xvvà &gqpotvogévov, AA duoc TE xod Ev dAAHAOIS övrwv 
TE xai Ytwop£vov), be it in the context of theology, of theology or in the case of any other 
thing." 
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Whoever claims then that there is no anhypostatic nature, is admittedly right; 
but he does not draw the correct conclusion if he infers that everything not 
anhypostatic has to be a hypostasis. Analogously, one could correctly claim 
that there is no unshaped body, but would incorrectly infer that the shape is 
the body itself [1280A] and not rather something perceived in the body. 


Ananhypostatic nature, in the sense ofsubstance, will never exist. Yet, nature 
is not hypostasis, as both terms are not convertible. For the hypostasis is also 
nature, but nature not yet hypostasis. To nature the concept of being’ can 
be applied,'® to hypostasis also the concept of ‘being by itself. The former 
corresponds"! to the species, the latter signifies the individual. The former 
reveals the character of a general entity, the latter singles out the individual 
from the common. 


And to put it concisely: What is consubstantial and has the same definition 
is said to be of one nature. Yet, the definition of hypostasis is either ‘what is 
identical according to its nature, but numerically different’, or ‘what consists 
of different natures and possesses a common existence simultaneously and in 
each other'. [B] They are sharing an existence not as if they would complete 
each other's substance (as to be seen in substances and their substantial 
predicates, which are called qualities), but on the grounds that neither of the 
two natures or substances is perceived by itself, but (only) accompanied by 
the other it is composed and grown together with (petà tig auyxeınevng xai 
cuunepuxulac).'32 


At first, we notice that our term is introduced once again on the occasion 
of the oöx Eotı pücıs avundctatos-objection. Yet, unlike in John of Cesarea, 
the crucial point is not the possibility of using &vunöotarov or óróctacic in 
a wider (existence in general) or narrower (self-subsisting existence) sense, 
but rather the distinction between ünöctacıs and evunöctarov. The difficult 
point is how this difference has to be described according to our text, and 
especially what role Leontius' statements about accidents and qualities play 
in this description. 


180 \öyov tivo &rtiü£yecOat is a typical logical expression in Aristotle, cf. e.g. Cat. 5 3b2-9: 
xai tov Aóyov 8& Emtdevovtat ai mpáyxot obcíot tov tav ciSOv xol tov t&v yevOv, xal to Eldog È Tov 
tod yévouc.—óco yap xata tod xorcvyyopoupiévou Aéyetar, Kal KATA TOD ortoxetpiévou pyIhoeTar— 
aoabtws dE xai Tov THY Stapopdy Aóyov Emidéxetat tå TE el8v) xol cà dropa- ouvwvvupa BÉ ye Tv 
Qv xal tobvoua xotyóv xal 6 Aóyoc 6 orbxóc. Bote ndvra TH dd TV OdoLdY xoi TV SLapopAar 
CUVWVÜHWG AEYETAL. 

18! Aóyov ¿néyew: fulfil the function of, be analogous to, correspond to. (cf. e.g. Simplicius, 
In Cael.; CAG VII, 83,1; 84,19; 405,16 / Philoponus, In Cat.; CAG XIII/1, 65,13 a.m.). 

182 MSG 86/1, 1277D—1280B. The only difference between Daley's and Minge's text in this 
passage is the omission of 6 from MSG 86/1, 1277D9: According to Daley's apparatus it was 
already deleted in the Vatican manuscript and is presented by no other witness. Variants 
affecting the contentseem to be only attested in the excerpts from Leontius, where especially 
the ending of the passage was obviously pretty distorted. 
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The first crucial decision to be made here is whether the 8 év etépw £yet 
tò elvaı-clause is to be referred to abté or rather to ouußeßyxös. The first 
alternative appears (at first sight) to result in a self-contradiction, as it seems 
to make Leontius claim that a thing which has its being in another like 
an accident is not an accident. Hence, according to Loofs and Otto, in his 
description of inexistence Leontius does not speak about accidents in the 
strict sense at all, but rather about specific difference (motdty¢ odoıwöng) and 
inseparable accident (noit Enovowöng).® This identification, perfectly 
justified in the first case, is, however, rather problematic regarding the 
second case and the examples given by Leontius. In the commentators from 
Alexander of Aphrodisias onwards, &rovsıwöng always means the opposite 
of odowwédys, i.e. non-substantial,** and the examples ‘colour’ and ‘science’ 
are classical quality-accidents according to Cat. 8. Even if one interpreted 
those examples, following D.B. Evans, only as vague “parallel[s]” concerning 
the mere fact of inexistence,*5 not as strict exemplifications of the type 
of inexistence Leontius has in mind, one would still have to explain why 


183 Cf. Loofs, "Leontius", 62.66-68; Otto, Person, 25f. A less differentiated version of this 
solution has recently been presented by C. dell'Osso, "Still on the concept of Enhypostaton", 
in: Augustinianum 43 (2003), (63-80) 68—70, who wants to interpret our term—in complete 
disregard of the different contexts of its usage—as "provided with substantial qualities". 
On the philosophical discussion of substantial qualities cf. bel. nn. 261-281. The interest 
sixth century Christian theologians took in this problem is testified to by Eutychius' treatise 
on the distinction between nature and hypostasis (unfortunately surviving in Armenian 
translation only) which contains a cento of quotations from the Cappadocians on the terms 
eldog (?), öıörng and norörng odaıwöng (P. Paolo Ananian, “L’Opusculo di Eutichio patriarcha di 
Constantinopoli sulla distinzione della natura e persona", in: Armeniaca. Mélanges d'études 
Armeniennes publies à l'occasion du 250° anniversaire de l'entrée des péres mekhitaristes dans 
l'ile de St. Lazare, Venice 1969, [355-382] 378-380). 

184 Cf. e.g. Elias, In Cat; CAG XVIII/1, 176,25f./Philoponus, In Phys.; CAG XVI, 38,25- 
39,3 / David, In Isagog.; CAG XVIII/2, 164,22-24. The 18th of the Leontius-excerpts (MSG 86/II, 
2009C; CPG 6819 [1]), which has no exact parallel in his extant works, is perfectly in line with 
the usage of the commentators in distinguishing the three ‘substantial’ voces (genus, species, 
difference) from the two ‘accidental’ ones (proprium, accident). The most comprehensive 
survey of Leontius’ philosophical knowledge is still Junglas, Leontius, 66-92 although it is 
surpassed in several details. On the later apparently exclusively Christian usage of émovawdy¢ 
cf. bel. nn. 359f. 

185 Leontius of Byzantium. An origenist Christology, Washington 1970, 141, cf. 135. The whole 
passage (pp. 134-143) rests on his untenable postulate of a distinction between “mode of 
union" and “mode of nature" he wants to prove from the Epilysis (cf. Daley, “Origenism”, 
347). As to the approximation of enhypostasized nature and accident, M. Richard goes even 
further and claims that Leontius’ theory renders “l opposition de la substance et de!’ accident 
[...] plus apparente que réelle", although he refers—like Loofs, Daley and Grillmeier—the 6 
&y Erepw-clause to ouußeßnxös (“Léonce et Pamphile", in: Opera Minora, vol. III, Turnhout 
1977, [27-52] 36 cf. 32f.). 
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Leontius in the concluding part of the passage strictly marks off his ‘hyposta- 
sized' natures from qualities, especially from substantial ones, in order to 
avoid monophysitism. 

If the 8 év Etépw £yet tò elvau-clause is, however, to be referred to cvpfe- 
Bnxös, as Daley and Grillmeier took it,'*° the passage becomes even more 
problematic: If Leontius wants to describe the difference between hyposta- 
sis and évundatatov, why does he dwell so extensively on the ontological 
status of qualities, which does not have anything to do with the enities in 
question (i.e. hypostasis and substance resp. &vunöotatov), but does not say 
anything about those entities themselves? Thus, Uthemann in my opinion 
correctly insisted upon the insufficiency of their account,! even if his pro- 
posal of a text-alteration is not convincing. 

The only way ofovercoming this dilemma is a careful step-by-step recon- 
struction of Leontius' argument: Firstly, he parallels the relation between 
ünöctacıs and evunöctartov with the one between obcío and £vobctov, clearly 
on the basis of the Neonicene trinitarian terminology:*? Just as only a 
hypostasis, i.e. an individual, can be £vooctoc, i.e. possessing substance or 
belonging to a species, only a substance or species can be &vunöctaog, i.e. 
realized in a concrete individual. There are, however, different kinds of real- 
izations in a concrete individual, the determination of which constitutes 
the second step of Leontius’ argument: If we speak of an évumdctatov, the 
inexisting reality is a substantially constituent factor of an individual, i.e. 
not an accident, but nevertheless does not subsist in itself. Such a kind 
of inexistence characterizes the substantial and non-substantial qualities 
which are always concomitant with a substance, but none of which is itself 
a substance, at least in the sense of ‘subsisting entity’ (Aristotelian primary 
substance). If, however, those substantial qualities are never without sub- 
stances, but by no means substances themselves, the hypostasized nature 
is also by no means liable to be itself hypostasis, even though it is always 
comcomitant with a hypostasis. At this point, Leontius reveals his inspira- 
tion for his so widely influential solution of the oöx Eortı pboıs dvundotatog- 


136 Daley, "Personalism or Dialectics”, 18 f.; “A Richer union", 250 n. 59 / Grillmeier, Jesus der 
Christus II/2, 204-206. 

187 “Definitionen und Paradigmen”, ggf.; cf. also dell’Osso, “Concept”, 67. 

188 “Definitionen und Paradigmen”, 101 n. 105 he proposes: tò 8& &vundorartov TH pù elvot 
adtd cupBeByxdg Snrot, Ott Ev Erepw Exel Td elvaı xod ox ev Exvt@ Bewpeitau. Even less adequate 
is his insistence on a destruction of the wg with GcP-construction in 1280B4-7 (p. 103 n. 157). 

189 For the use of évodctov (a term which was probably not very prominent before the late 
fourth century) in the Cappadocians cf. Lexicon Gregorianum, ed. F. Mann, Vol. II, Leiden e.a. 
2001, 787. 
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objection: He conceives of it as analogous to the philosophical axiom odx 
Eotı cÔpa doynudtictov.! Just as no body can be imagined or exist without 
shape, but nevertheless is not its shape itself, a nature cannot be imagined or 
exist without at least one hypostasis, but is nevertheless not identical with 
it. Leontius thus clearly conceives ofthe hypostatical realization ofa nature 
in a certain analogy with the relation between a nature and its necessary 
qualities: Just as no (physical) body can exist without shape or colour of 
some kind, the soul will also be necessarily accompanied by some kind of 
knowledge. In his use of the term émovoiwéy¢ he was thus probably some- 
what misled by the close link of the term to property and inseparable acci- 
dent, which was customary within the exegetical tradition on Porphyry's 
Isagoge. 

Afterwards, Leontius goes to argue that the opponents' celebrated objec- 
tion only holds true if the term nature is to be understood in the sense of 
oùcia. The term ‘nature’ per se, however, is by no means convertible with 
(and thus neither immediately entails) ‘hypostasis’, as the two terms differ 
(1) in meaning, (2) in reference, (3) in function (1280A): 


(1) the former means just being, not yet individual, self-subsisting being, 

(2) the former primarily signifies species, the latter individuals, 

(3) the former “reveals the character of a general thing" (i.e. is used as a 
proper concept), the latter "singles out the individual from the com- 
mon” (i.e. is basically used like a name). 


Atthis point, the line ofargument is cut offto present some sort ofsummary 
resuming the trinitarian-christological £yrouv'? already hinted at in the 


190 Cf e.g. Dexippus, In Cat.; CAG IV/2, 23,20 (008&v yap dypovv Ñ doynpdriotov Ñ d&mocov 
oôpa) / Hermeias, In Phaedrum, ed. Couvreur, 112,1f. (cpa EvuAov &dvvatov ve Außelv dxpw- 
yarov xai doynuarıcrov) / Simplicius, In Cael.; CAG VII, 599,9f. (oöte 8£ dypwpatov navy odtE 
&oyv uei cov elvat cpa Suvatov merepocuévov) and In Cat.; CAG VIII, 48,5 (dxpouv yap xoi 
Aoympartıcrov obx dv el owua). The reference to this axiom in the context ofa discussion ofthe 
relationship between odcia and ünöctacıs might have been suggested to Leontius by Basil (?), 
Ep. 38,7,27-33; ed. Courtonne, vol. 1, 91 (cf. also Basil, Ctr. Eunom. 1,6 [MSG 29, 524A] / Gregory 
of Nyssa, De hominis opificio 24 [MSG 44, 213A/B]). 

19! Thus, his use of the term motdty¢ finally goes back to the Stoic, not to the Aristotelian 
tradition. Cf. Anastasius Sinaites, Hodegos II, 7,47-51 (CCG 8, 62): Tlototy¢ Eotiv evodatog 
Sbvanıs, wg Td Ddatog Y Puxpdtng, xal Too mUpd¢ N depuörng, xal Tod Aldov 1 oxAnpdTyg, xoi 
THS Yijs Y) Enpdtys. Mordtys xoi idiótns xal Stapopd xai iSiwua £v xod tò abt oypaiver (and the 
parallels in Uthemann’s apparatus). 

192 Cf e.g. Ammonius, In Isagog. (CAG IV/3, 33,30f.; 101,3; 109,2f.; 121,9 f.); Philoponus, In 
Anal. pr. (CAG XIII/2, 276,12 f.; 313,6 f.). 

193 Gregory of Nazianzus, Ep. 101,20f. (ed. P. Gallay, Paris 1974 [SC 208], 44f.): “And to put 
it concisely: the things the Saviour is made up from are two different entities (&Mo xoi &éMo), 
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beginning: To put it shortly, the things properly said to be of one nature 
are the con-substantial hypostases, whereas co-hypostatical things would 
only be imaginable in the case of a composite hypostasis combining in 
itself different natures. That such a composite hypostasis exists e.g. in the 
case of human beings made up of body and soul, Leontius infers from a 
twofold definition of ‘hypostasis’ he obviously regards as traditional. This 
definition, however, additionally provides him with the opportunity also 
to clarify the dissimilarity-moment in the analogy he had stated between 
the inexistence of natures and substantial qualities: In contrast to genus 
and specific difference, the two natures united in the composite hypostasis 
do not complete each other's essence like ‘animal’ and ‘rational’. In fact, 
they are complete, fully determined essences in themselves, which are 
nevertheless not perceived in themselves, but always petà Tig auyreinevng 
xai cupmequxuvlac. 

To conclude, we actually have to choose the first alternative of inter- 
pretation which states a parallel or rather an analogy between the inex- 
istence of natures and substantial qualities comprising aspects of both 
similiarity and dissimilarity: Just like the latter, natures necessarily inex- 
ist in hypostases, cannot be without them and make them what they are. 
However, unlike the latter, they are by no means essential parts of each 
other, which would make up one essence or nature, but rather coexist as 
wholes fully determined in themselves, yet never to be perceived without 
the other. The reading of the crucial sentence proposed here is thus basi- 
cally the one suggested not only by modern scholars like Otto or Uthemann, 
but already by prominent ancient readers of Leontius like John of Damas- 
cus, ^ 


as the invisible is not identical with the visible and neither the timeless with the one subject 
to time, not two different persons (&Mos xoi doc). Absit! For both is one by the mixture, 
as God was made man and man was made God, or however one would like to call it. I say 
two different entities, exactly the opposite way (£unaAıv) as in case of the trinity. There we 
have different persons, lest we confuse the hypostases, yet not different entities, as the three 
persons are one and the same thing with respect to the godhead". On the importance of this 
topos for Leontius cf. my "Vermischt, ausgetauscht und kreuzweis zugesprochen. Zur wech- 
selvollen Geschichte der Idiome Christi in der alten Kirche", in: Creator est creatura. Luthers 
Christologie als Lehre von der Idiomenkommunikation, ed. O. Bayer/B. Gleede, Berlin/New 
York 2007 (TBT 138), (35-94) 75 n. 141. 

194 C£ ab. n.183 and John of Damascus, Contra Jacobitas 11,15 f., in: Die Schriften des Johannes 
von Damaskos IV, ed. B. Kotter, Berlin 1981 (PTS 22) 114 (treated extensively bel. at nn. 633- 
640). C£. Lang, "Anhypostatos-Enhypostatos", 651f. 
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3.2.2. Leontius and the Insubsistence Formula 


If this interpretation is correct, what should we make of Leontius’ scepticism 
with regard to the Christological insubsistence formula? The passage Epily- 
sis 1944C, where Loofs wanted to find it, obviously represents the Neochal- 
cedonian stance criticized by Leontius, as for him the singularity of Christ's 
hypostasis is not to be explained just by the fact that his human nature did 
not preexist the incarnation but took its subsistence in the Logos.” This crit- 
icism is part of Leontius' general attitude to analyse the ‘mode of union’ as 
it is presented in the concrete biography of Christ, rather than the ‘mode of 
unition’, i.e. how divine and human nature could be able to perform the act 
of incarnation. Thus, he probably regards the insubsistence-conception 
suggested e.g. by the letter to Jovianus!” as inane speculation about the 
divine-human unition and as a misleading explanation of their perfectly 
symmetric union. However, he makes use of an alternative 'formula' which 
will be used alongside or even interchangeably with the insubsistence for- 
mula in later authors: The complete manhood of the Logos, he says, is, like 
our inner man according to the Apostle (Eph 3:16f.), ouvugeotws and com- 
pletes the definition of the whole after the union.” 

The reason why despite his reservation concerning the relevant Chris- 
tological tradition he takes the inexistence of natures for granted in our 
passages has to be sought in the philosophical background of the formula. 
Philoponus, for example, says: “For the animal in itself, which is neither 
Plato nor any other individual man, is not in existence, as the general enti- 
ties are perceived in the many and individually".*? And in his commentary 


195 Cf Daley, "Origenism", 360-362. Some of Leontius' arguments come, however, pretty 


close to the Neochalcedonian insubsistence-theory, e.g. Epilysis 1937AB and especially CA 
1352C-1353A, which is strongly reminiscent of the fourth pseudo-Athansian dialogue and 
Pamphilus' adapation of Theodoretus (cf. bel. nn. 370-377). 

196 Cf. Epilysis 1940C; Daley, “A Richer Union”, 261. 

197 Cf ab. n. 164. 

198 DTN; MSG 86/I, 1380C; Epilysis 1917C. 

199 In Cat.; CAG XIII/1, 5815-17: od yap Lott TÒ (Qov nad’ Exurd ev dndpéet, 8 pte dvOpwrrd¢ 
gott hte TAdtwv uNTE tig TÖV KATA uépoc &vðpwnwv: Ev yàp Tols noMoîç xal Kal’ Exaotov TH 
xoty& Sewpettat. Cf. also Elias, In Isagog.; CAG XVIII/1, 48,27-29 / Simplicius, In Cat.; CAG VIII, 
80,30 f. (According to Aristotle, the secondary substance &yeı tò elvat év the primary); 82,6-9 
(Alexander's corresponding stance) / Id., In Phys.; CAG IX, 490,4-11 (every xotvóv Ev Tots xad- 
éxaota Thv SrapEtw &yxeı). That this was a quite common description of how universals subsist 
also among Christian authors can be seen e.g. from Basil, De Spiritu sancto XVII, 41,17-21; ed. 
B. Pruche, Paris 1968 (SC 17), 394: "AM odx dv motevoatt eic Tocodtov adtods TapamANElas 
EADVEL, Qo påvar TOV cov TAV Sw, OTEP KOLVETHTA Tiva, Adyw LOvw DeweNTH, Ev oùðepĝ 
dé brootdcet to elvan Éyovcoty, elc cà broxelneva Stapeto Bau. 
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on the Physics, he refers to the post-res universals as “that which is said 
to commonly inhere all things and have its being in the many" (tà xowâç 
Acyópeva Evundpyeiv nâo xal èv tots moMalg Exetv tò elvat) and to the in-rebus 
ones as “that which has a common essence, but exists on its own in every 
single instance and is real in the individual things" (tà xowny odciav Exovra, 
{dla Se Ev Endotw dmdpyovta xol Ev oroctácst övra Ev volg xo&' xasta). 
If Leontius then distinguishes the evunöctatov referred to Christ's natures 
existing in his hypostasis from the xa0' avtó of this hypostasis itself, one 
must ask to what extent he (and his theological successors) is drawing here 
on the philosophical discussion of this opposition, and whether maybe his 
specifications of this existence ‘not by itself, but in something else’ can also 
be explained and elucidated from this background. 


3.3. PHILOSOPHICAL EXCURSUS: 
THE DISTINCTIO KA®’ AYTO—EN AMQ, THE PROBLEM OF 
SUBSTANTIAL QUALITIES AND INEXISTING NATURES 


3.34. Origin and Problems ofthe Distinction 


The distinction xa6' wbt6—év &Mw, which is to be regarded as a common- 
place in the philosophy of late antiquity, can be traced back to the basic 
divisions ofthe systems of categories developed simultaneously in the Peri- 
patos and the Academy. The former based its teaching upon Aristotle's 
Categories, the starting point of which is the partition of (according to an 
ontological reading of the Categories) entities into xa’ bnoxein&vov Aeyöueva 
and Ev Ünoxeiuevw DToxeinevw övra (Cat. 2 1a16—bg).”" The basic opposition 
of the Platonists was xa’ aüuro—npög t?” but as already Plato himself in 
the famous ascent-passage of his Symposion (211a/b) had distinguished the 
xa’ auto of the idea from the ëv tw dw of its likenesses,"? the second 


200 CAG XVII, 779,28-30. 

?01 Cf. A. Graeser, "Aspekte der Ontologie in der Kategorienschrift”, in: Zweifelhaftes im 
Corpus Aristotelicum. Studien zu einigen Dubia. Akten des 9. Symposium Aristotelicum (Berlin, 
7.-16. September 1981), ed. P. Moraux / J. Wiesner, Berlin/New York 1983, 31-55. 

202 Cf. HJ. Krämer, Platonismus und hellenistische Philosophie, Berlin/New York 1971, 94- 
103. 

203 Werke. Vol. 3: Phaidon, Das Gastmahl, Kratylos, ed. G. Eigler, Darmstadt 1990, 346 f.: 008’ 
ad pavtaciycetat adt@ TÒ xev olov mpdcwndv xt 0088 xElpec obdE dio o08£v Qv cpa HETEXEN, 
008€ ttc Adyos OSE TIC Eiern, OVSE nov dv ev &répo tivi, olov Ev Cow Ñ ev yf] Y) £v odpave Ñ £v Tw 
Mm, AM adto xad’ auto ED’ abtod povosiðèç dei dv, TH OE Ma návta xoà. exelvou HETEXOVTA 
Tpönov tiv TOLODTOV, olov yryvopévwy TE TAV dX xod ATOAAUHEvWV pydév exetvo uýTE TL TAEOV 
mhte Ehattov ylyveodaı unde naoxeıv undev. 
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element of this distinction was soon replaced by ¿v dAAw or Ev &xépo, which 
was perfectly compatible with Aristotle's ¿v óroxeiévo.?* According to 
Cat. 2, this notion of being in a subject applies, however, only to the acci- 
dental categories which are neither synonymously predicated of the subject 
(1b2£;2a27—34) nor are a part ofthe entity or its definition (1az1f. cf. 3agf.22- 
32)”® nor can be separated from the subject. Loofs' claim that “bei Aris- 
toteles das Genus und die diapopali, welche die devtépa ovcia constituieren, 
individualisiert werden durch das eivaı &v tH odcla”,° seems to be neverthe- 
less justified, inasmuch as these strict regulations are not strictly followed by 
Aristotle, even in the Categories themselves: Although any kind of acciden- 
tal inherence of the secondary substances in the primary ones is explicitly 
rejected in 3a9-15, secondary substances and accidents share in their depen- 
dence on primary substances, as Aristotle denies also to the former the 
character of a a tóðe tı. They are said to be “rather a quality" (3b15 f.) and 
to “determine the quality with reference to a substance" (3b20), because 
they lack the unity demanded of a proper substance.” In the Physics and 


204 The first testimony for this—as far as I can see—is Ps-Archytas, IIepi tod xo86Aov Adyov, 
which reflects the discussion of Aristotle's categories in the first century BC. Cf. Th.A. Szlezák, 
Pseudo-Archytas über die Kategorien, Berlin/New York 1972, 3415-17 (ovata dou xa’ &xvcà 
bpeotyxev—nordtys boa ATAG ovvundpyei tivi); 36,1820; 42,21-44,1 (TÒ 8€ xo& abd elvaı, 0. 
uy &cépo ttl cuvumápxety odotag olxelov: maou yàp odcia xal’ adtyy, và SE ovvvnápyovta xai 
cup eQyxóca Ñ Ev taty, gypi, Ñ o0x vev tabrns). On the origin of this distinction in Eudoros 
of Alexandria's criticism of the Categories cf. ibid. 130f. 

205 Cf. also Metaphysics V,25 1023b23-25; Physics IV,3 210a19f. Pace Graeser, "Aspekte der 
Ontologie”, 45 (and de Rijk, ibid. n. 25) a reference to both ‘material’ and formal’ parts of an 
entity seems quite plausible to me. Cf. R. Thiel, Aristoteles’ Kategorienschrift in ihrer antiken 
Kommentierung, Tübingen 2004 (PhU 11), 249. 

206 Cf ab. n. 128. 

207 Cf. esp. Cat. 5 3b13-23: &ri 8& Tov Sevtépwv odiv qatverot ev ópoloc TH oxrnarı ic 
Tpoonyoplas töde vt annalveıv, Stav ciny dvOowmov T ov- od pry dAndES ye, AMA Xov Torv 
Ti onpaive —où yap Ev ¿oTi TO bnoxeluevov WaTEP Ý TEWTY OvTIA, AMA KATA TOMY 6 dvOportoc 
Aeyetat xal to CHov-— ody ATAG 8 rotóv vt anmalveı, Wortep TO Aevxdv- oddEV yap Mo onpaiver 
TÒ Aevxdv AM 1) mov, TO SE eiBoc xai tò yévoç nepi ovolav tò moLdv dpopilet,—moldv yåp Tiva 
oboiav onpoiver— ent nAeiov dé TH yéve Tj TH elder tov Apopıouöv morettat- 6 yàp Gov sinov 
¿ni mAelov meptAap Ravel Ñ ó Tov dvdpwrtov. Accordingly, the antiplatonic passage in Topics IX 
(Soph. elench.), 22 178b37-39 says: tò yàp dvOowrog xai Kav TO xotvóv où TOdE TL AMA TOLOVdE 
TUN Moody Y MPdg TL Ñ TOV TolovTwy ct onpaiver. On the claim of unity as Aristotle’s decisive 
motive cf. J. Halfwassen, art. “Substanz, Substanz/Akzidens I. Antike”, in: HWP 10 (1998) 
(495-507) col. 499: “Das Einzelne ist [...] darum der letzte Seinsträger, weil es als Unteilbares 
den höchsten Einheitsgrad verwirklicht, während die Gattungen in ihre Arten und diese in 
die [...] Individuen unterteilbar sind." In Metaphysics VlI13-16 he rejects the substantiality 
of every universal and claims (1038b34-1039a1): Ex te dr tobrwv Bewpoücı qavepóv Sti obdEV 
TÔ xoóAov brapxovrwv ovata aT, xoi StL OvdEV anmalveı THY xotvf) KaTHYOPOLMEVWY TÖdE ct, 
AMA torövde. (cf. 1038b25: ¿x moto0). Of course the Greek term noıöv is subject to crucial 
ambiguities, as it can also mean “what kind of’ and in this case clearly does not refer 
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Metaphysics, an admittedly rather vague concept of forms or species 'inher- 
ent’ in their instances is even quite prominent: In Physics IL1 we read: 
“the nature is always in a substrate"? or “the nature and the substance of 
the natural things seems to some people to be the first inherent thing for 
everything”.”” In the Metaphysics Aristotle often speaks about the évetvat or 
Evunapyeiv of the constituent causes in the entities constituted by them, esp. 
the inexistence of the form in the matter.?! 

Nevertheless, the difference between the inherence of an accident in a 
subject and that of a nature, species or form in matter, is pretty clear in 
Aristotle: The latter is a merely conceptual inherence, as matter receives its 
actual reality only from form and does not even exist as this concrete entity 
(töde vt) without it, whereas the subject of accidents serves as an actual, 
concrete substratum (Metaphysics IX,7 1049a27—b2 cf. 1038b5f.; 1044b8f.). 
Accordingly, on several occasions Alexander of Aphrodisias answers the 
question whether form or soul is said to be in matter or body asin its subject 
in the very same way: As it is form which enables matter to serve as this 
concrete subject, it is a constitutive part of the composite entity and thus 
excluded by the ‘not as a part’ criterium from Cat. 2 1a24f?? However, on 


to (accidental) qualification, but to (substantial) specification (cf. e.g. F.J. de Haas, John 
Philoponus' New Definition of Prime Matter: Aspects of its Background in Neoplatonism and 
the Ancient Commentary Tradition, Leiden/New York 1997 [PhA 69], 181-188). 

208 The verbs &velvau, elvaı £v, Evumdpyeiv, bndpyetv èv are often substituted for év Ünoxeinevo 
(cf. C.-H. Chen, “On Aristotle's two expressions: xa@’ drroxein£vov Aeysodaı and Ev Ünoxeınevw 
elvat. Their Meaning In Cat. 2, 1a20-b9 and the extension of this meaning", in: Phronesis 
2 [1957], [148-159] 158f.). evunapxew is also used quite often in the logical sense of ‘being 
included in’, e.g. De interpretatione 11 21215-30, Analytica posteriora L4 73a34-b24 or 1,22 
8427-28. In those logical contexts the &vunapxew is of course denied to the accident, because 
it is not included in the definition. The expression ügLotacdaı £v is used twice for the sinking 
down of liquid-sediments in vessels: Meteorologica 13 357b3f. and De partibus animalium 
IVa 676a34f. (cf. also Problemata physica 935a7 f.). 

209 192b34: Ev Ünoxeinevw Eotiv Y puct del. 

210 193ag—r:: Soxet 8' ý ctc xal ý odcia TAY püceı dvrwv Evloıg eivot Td TPATOV Evundpyov 
EXdoTw. 

? Cf Metaphysics V,8 1017a14—21; VIL,u 1037a29—b4; XIL4 1070b22 and also De generatione 
et corruptione 317a23f.: Ev yàp và óroxetyévo TO LEV EOTL KATA TOV Adyov, TO dé xorcà THY DANY. 
Aristotle can also use Aóyoc instead of eldog or Kopp in opposition to matter (Cf. Metaphysics 
X,9 1058a37-b3). 

212 Cf. Mantissa 5 (CAG suppl. II/1,119,21-122,15); Problems and solutions 1,8 (CAG suppl. 
11/2,17,7-19,15); L17 (ibid. 29,30-30,22) and 1,26 (ibid. 41,20-43,17). Those texts are translated in 
R. Sorabji, The philosophy of the commentators. A sourcebook, Vol. 3: Logic & Metaphysics, Lon- 
don 2004, 122-124 and discussed by J. Ellis, “Alexander's Defense of Aristotle's Categories”, in: 
Phronesis 39 (1994) (69-89) 76-83. Interestingly enough, Alexander distinguishes attributes 
necessary for this or that concrete existence of the entity (shape and colour for a body) from 
those responsible for its being a concrete subject at all and allows for the former to inhere 
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one occasion, he also links the definition of ‘in a subject’ from Cat. 2 with 
another passage from Aristotle, the eight possible meanings of ëv tit listed 
in Physics IV,3 210a16-24.7" Although this connection would dominate the 
entire discussion ofthe basic ontological distinction in Cat. 2 from Porphyry 
to the latest Alexandrian commentators, it clearly created more problems 
than it was able to solve in the end. 

This result can almost be anticipated by a closer look at the context of 
the Physics passage: When analysing the essence of space, Aristotle had 
suggested in the preceding chapter that space could be considered either 
as the limit or form or as the extension or matter of things (IV,2 209b1-11). 
However, as space is separable from the entities in space, whereas form and 
matter are not, the essence of space can lie in neither of them: 


Hence the place of a thing is neither a part nor a state of it, but is separable 
from it. For place is supposed to be something like a vessel, the vessel being a 
transportable place. But the vessel is no part of the thing.” 


Moreover, if an entity is admittedly moving in space and the form or matter 
in it would be its space, this would imply the absurdity of space moving 
in space (210a5-9). To avoid such absurdities, one has to determine, what 
‘being in something’ exactly means: 


After that we have to determine in how many senses one thing is said to be 
‘in’ another: (1) As the finger is ‘in’ the hand and generally the part ‘in’ the 
whole. (2) As the whole is ‘in’ the parts, because there is no whole over and 
above the parts. (3) As man is ‘in’ animal and generally species ‘in’ genus. 
(4) As the genus is ‘in’ the species and generally the part of the species ‘in’ 
the definition of the species. (5) As health is ‘in’ [a certain proportion of] the 
hot and the cold and generally the form 'in' the matter. (6) As the affairs of 


in the entity as in their subject whereas the latter make up the substantial form. Thus, he 
interprets the term töde «t as metaphysically prior to ünöotacız or ó9eotévou: The substantial 
form constitutes a concrete subject, e.g. a concrete man, who is capable of bearing these or 
those attributes. The necessary attributes, however, constitute this concrete man ofa certain 
colour, height etc. (CAG suppl. II/2, 18,817). 

213 CAG suppl. II/1,13,9-14,3. Here, Alexander wants to prove by exclusion of all other 
kinds of inexistence that soul has to inhere in body as form in matter. Accordingly, he alters 
Aristotle's list for his purpose: “in the ruler" and the “in the good" can be omitted as obviously 
inapplicable to the relation of soul and body, but "accidents in a subject" (Pythagorean 
harmony) and "constituents in a mixture" (Stoic all-penetrating mixture) have to be added. 
Commenting on Metaphysics V,23 1023a24f. he accepts also the “in the ruler" as a kind of &v 
tw (CAG I, 421,20-29). 

214 Physics IV,2 209627-30: ote oUxe uóptov o00' E&tc CAAA ytopto tóc 6 Tönog Endorou Earl. xal 
yap Soxet totodtd tı elvat 6 Tönog olov tò dyyetov (Lott yàp to dyyetov xóroc petapopntóç): TO 8' 
ayyetov ovdev Tod mocypatoc ott. 
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the Greeks centre 'in' the ruler, and generally events centre 'in' their primary 
motive agent. (7) As the existence ofa thing centres 'in' its good and generally 
‘in’ its end, i.e. in ‘that for the sake of which’ it exists. (8) In the strictest sense 
of all, as something is ‘in’ a vessel, and generally ‘in’ place.” 


The list is carefully designed for Aristotle's present purposes: (1)-(4) are 
two pairs of opposite relationships showing the dialectical character of 
the metaphor, (5)-(7) reproduce the four causes described in IL3 and (8) 
refers to its concrete, basic meaning. The intention of this distinction is 
significantly different from that of the Categories: In the Physics, Aristotle 
mainly seems to aim at a solution of Zeno's dilemma (ibid. 210b21-27) by 
showing that localization is only one of the many possible meanings of £v 
twt. In contrast, Cat. 2 aims at an all-embracing distinction of entities in 
order to induce the absolute priority of primary substances (cf. Cat. 5 2a34— 
2b6) so that it is hardly in accord with Aristotle's intention to explain the £v 
brroxeinevw elvot as a species of the genus ëv twı presented in the Physics. 
However, in Porphyry's short dialogue on the Categories, we encounter 
an idea which was to become an integral part of the whole subsequent dis- 
cussion, i.e. that Aristotle’s twofold specification of ‘in a subject’ (‘not as 
a part’, inseparable’) was intended to exclude all? other kinds of inher- 
ence listed in the Physics and thus to specify the peculiar way in which only 
accidents inhere.?" Considering Alexander's quite clear expositions of the 


215 Ibid. IV,3 210a16-24: Metà dé tadta Anmtéov mocayds Mo Ev Mw Ayeta. Eva uv 87] 


TPOTOV wg ó 8cxcuAoc Ev TH xetpl Kal SAWS TO uépoc EV TH SAW. dX ov SE wç TO ov Ev coli; uépsctv- 
od yap Eorı Mapa xà uépy TO öAov. &MNov dE xpónov we ó &vOpwrtog £v Cog xal ğAwç Eldog ev yéver. 
dMov dé wç TO yévoç Ev TH eldeı xai öAwg TÒ uépoc Tod eldoug Ev TH Adyw. ETL wc Y] Dy lela Ev Oepuolc 
xai poxpots xai Aug tò eldog Ev tH BAY. Ett Wc Ev Baoıdei cà tv "EX vov xod dmg ev TH PATH 
KIVYTIXA. ETL WÇ ÈV TO yaQ xor öAwg Ev TH TÉAEL TOTO Ò’ Eoti Td ob ëvexa. Mavtwv SE xUPLWTATOV 
TO WS Ev Ayyelw Kal öAws Ev ton. In Metaphysics V, where one would expect such a distinction 
in the first place, we are just told that the kinds of ëv tit have to be distinguished according to 
the kinds of gyew (V,23 1023a24f.). Topics V,6 144b31-145a1 presupposes a discussion similar 
to that of the Physics, when Aristotle makes clear that £v twı-differentiae like Evvöpov do not 
specify a genus by localisation (0d), but by quality (noıöv). 

216 In Aristotelis categorias expositio per interrogationem et responsionem (CAG IV/1, 7810— 
21) claims—in contrast to the later commentators—that the two criteria only exclude ‘part in 
whole’ and ‘in a vessel’. In this case, however, the Physics-passage would not be very valuable 
for explaining Cat. 2. Dexippus conceals this problem in that he only mentions 'genus in 
species’, ‘species in genus' and ‘whole in parts’ as possible candidates for a confusion. For 
him, all three can be excluded by the ‘not as a part'-criterion, as species are also conceived 
of as parts of their genera and the singular subjects are parts of their wholes (In Cat. I, 23; 
CAG IV/2, 24,19-25,7). 

217 [n Cat. (CAG IV/1, 77,18-37): yyl örı Ev broxetpévo Eqn éxeivo elvan td Ev ctv öv- AM Emei 
TÒ Ev TIVL Ov Aeovoy c 8A o0xot xod Eotıv ópwvupoy, Set MeootEOHval tiva, tva 8 (Bloc BobAevat Ev 


^x D A X 


TIVE evjuotycucàv civar TD cuuBEByxdto¢ xoi TOD Ev bnoxeinevo dpopıodfj. £cxt Toivuv Td Ev TIL TOV 
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difference between formal’ and ‘accidental’ inherence, Porphyry’s result is 
astonishing: He assigns ‘accidental’ inherence to the class ‘form in matter’ 
on the basis of the inseparability-criterion.?* If one sticks to the Physics list 
without adding 'accident in a subject' as a separate species, as Alexander 
did;?? this is of course the only plausible candidate. There was, however, 
also a systematic justification for Porphyry's claim, which might be inter- 
preted as echoing in some sense the Platonic distrust of the stability of 
sensible substance:?? the Platonic adaption ofthe Stoic double substratum. 
As Simplicius reports, in his large commentary on the Categories Porphyry 
had encountered the objections of the 2nd century Platonists Lucius and 
Nicostratus” against Aristotle's definition of ‘being in a subject’ as exclud- 
ing essential attributes despite their attributive (i.e. accidental) character 
by drawing on a Stoic, relative notion of 'subject' or substratum: The sub- 
ject which the essential attributes (e.g. colour or shape of body) inhere in 
and thus retain their attributive character is, Porphyry says, to be identified 
with the first subject (i.e. prime matter), not with the second one, the con- 
crete body, of which they are substantial parts and thus do not inhere in it 
as their subject? 


TÀeovox c Aeyopévwyv: xod yàp TO Ev TOW £v TvI AEYETOL we £v TH oixig 6 Lwxpdtys Y, £v Avxeiw 
Ñ èv Badavelo Ñ £v Oektpw. čatu ëv tit nal Td we £v deyyelw olov we £v TA Eunöparı c wp xal ev 
TH Aupopei 6 olvoc. Zotw ëv trv xod x wg pepos £v TO 6À« Gom Y xelp £v TO öAw tod dvOepwrtov 
capat. ETTIV Ev TiVi xad TÒ Ganep TO ÖAov Ev rct xol axo uépsctv. Eotiv Ev Tivi xod TO WÇ EV 
TH Evel TÒ eldog nadarep £v TH ww 6 dvOpermoc- nepiéyetat yap TO elBoc bd TO yévoc. Loti ëv 
TWL WS yEvog Ev TH eldei- LETEKEL YAP TH ELS TOD yévouc- TO yàp (ov namyopeitau Tod évOpwrov 
ÒG uecexópevov Ind tod dvOpwrov. Eotıv ëv Tivi we TÒ Ev TEAEL elvat Ev yàp TH ebdaunoveiv, 6mep 
Eoti teAog TOD avVOpwmov, TA návtTa toti volg dvOpwrots. Eotı SE Ao Ev TIVE TO EV TÔ KPATODVTL, WC 
Atyonev ¿v TÔ Bactret civar cà npdrynara. Xo dE ndAıv Ev tivi TO WE ev TH DAY TO eldog naddrep ev 
TA xoQucQ Ý Loopy Tod dv8pi&vroc x&v TH LÖNPW TO oxfjuo Tic paxaioas xev TH pux Y, emiomun 
xàv TÔ cogat TO xp&pa. In this passage, Boethius seems to follow Porphyry very closely 
(cf. In Cat.; MSL 64, 172B-173C) differing only in that he also has ‘in place’ excluded by the 
inseparability-criterion (172D—173A). 

218 CAG IV/1, 78,6-9 (cf. Boethius, In Cat.; MSL 64, 173BC). 

219 The reason why the Physics-list lacks the final differentiation was assumed to be first 
of all pedagogical, as we learn from Simplicius (In Cat.; CAG VIII, 47,6-11: totéov de ötı ev TÔ 
TETHOTH TÅG Puos TO Ev tw eis dutTw StetAev ó "Apte vor£Anc, Tod HEV Ev xpóvo unde uvmodelc 
8Xoc, tows Lev Sid TO [jr TL mept TOD xpóvou Eimety, TO de Ev Dnoxeiuevw cuvcipac TH Ev DAY xai 
To ayyetov dé xai Tov tónov cuvijipev Sick TS ju] TOTE THY 9t popa elprxévou). 

220 A tradition eventually going back to Timaeus 49c-50a and usually connected with Plot- 
inus’ description of the sensible substance as suupöpyois Tiç rorothtwv xai Ang (Ennead VI 3, 
8,20). 

221 On those cf. P. Moraux, Der Aristotelismus bei den Griechen, vol. 2: Der Aristotelismus im 
I. und II. Jahrhundert n. Chr., Berlin 1984, 528-554, esp. 536-539 (“In einem Subjekt sein"). 

222 Simpl., In Cat.; CAG VIII, 481-33. The same passage is incorporated in Dexippus’ 
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This solution implies, however, a dangerously analogous conception of 
the relation between matter and form and the one between sensible sub- 
stance and accidents—an analogy which was of course useful in the con- 
text of Aristotelian exegesis, as it helps in explaining why Aristotle would 
have subsumed ‘accident in subject’ under form in matter’ in the Physics.” 
Systematically, however, it might reduce substantial forms to accidents of 
prime matter and thus degrade sensible substance to the Plotinian *mix- 
ture of qualities and matter" (VI 3, 819f.). Yet, the later commentators were 
more irenic in their stance towards Aristotle than Plotinus and thus tried 
to mitigate his criticism or even transform it into a positive exegetical tool 
for developing the Aristotelian doctrine. Simplicius reports on a very inter- 
esting relecture of VI 3,8 by "better ones among the exegetes" which finds 
here the explanation why substance communicates its traits also to acci- 
dental entities: As sensible substance is a ‘mixture of qualities and matter’ 
in its own right, it is easily explicable that the traits of its elements are also 
retained by the mixture itself. The consequence emphasized by Plotinus, 
that in this case a substance would be made up of non-substances (against 
Cat. 5 3a29-31) and lose its substantial character, is avoided by a certain 
coordination of real intelligible and sensible substance: If the latter does not 
have to serve as the ultimate basis of reality, but only as its sensible likeness 
and copy, its being made up of nothing but matter and accidents will not be 
that much of a metaphysical problem.” 


commentary without mentioning Porphyry's name (In Cat. 1,22; CAG IV/2, 23117-2448). For 
further differentiations cf. de Haas, New definition, 21f. n. 77. 

223 Cf Simplicius, In Aristotelis physicorum libros commentaria, CAG IX, 552,18-29, esp. 27— 
29: Éoucev obv we Ev Auußdveiv Tó TE wç Eldog Ev BAY xal Tò xupiwg Ev óroxeiévo KATH xotvfjv tiva 
gbaw Tod Loppwtixod. dupw yàp Loppwtixa tod Drroxeinevou toti. In his commentary on Cat., 
however, Simplicius criticizes Jamblichus, because the latter wanted Aristotle to subsume 
‘in a subject’ under ‘form in matter’ on the one hand (CAG VIII, 46,14-21), but emphasized 
the difference between those two kinds of inherence on the other (47,5-7). Apparently, Jam- 
blichus tried to substantiate the former claim by Physics IV,3 210a20f.; b25—27 interpreting 
Aristotle's example for ‘form in matter’, öyleıa Ev depnois xai tpuxpotc, as inherence of the acci- 
dental disposition ‘health’ in substantial bodies of different temperature. Yet, this is not what 
Aristotle means: Defining ‘health’ as suunetpia depuov xod puxedv (Topics VL6 145b8; Physics 
VIL3 246b5), he regards it as the form of symmetry imposed on the matter of different bodily 
temperatures. 

224 CAG VIII, 95,34-96,19: 'Exetvo 8& dmopias di&tov, mag To py Ev bnoxeinevw xoi cà do 
TÀ TH odola drdpyovta xowAs où% ws ouußeßnxös tı debevurau- od yàp xat’ adtd Td elvaı THY 
xowuviav delevuow t&v odatdv. mpd¢ 6 pact ol crovdatdtepat TAY EEnyyTOY, 8x1 “h aly Th odcta 
ovpgdpyais Tiç toT TotoTHTwv xai VANG, Kal ópo0 rev TTAVTA ovunrayévTa lav motel THY aicOnTHV 
odatav, ywplc dE Exaotov Auußavönevov TO uv motóv, TO dE Mogdv Eotiv ý TI GAO. xol 8 Ev dv 
EMeinov UYTW Anmpriouevyv napexnraı THY aicðythv obalav, uépoc gota THadE THC obalac- 6 
& dv yevouévy tH oboi exiovp Bh, mhv olxetav Exeı thE thy Entxtytov, où xpuTtopevov ev TH 
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This strange attempt to defend Aristotle by dismissing one of his most 
basic metaphysical premissions (the priority of sensible substance or ulti- 
mate substantial form) shows the difficulties partly of Plotinus' and espe- 
cially of Porphyry's attempt to justify Aristotle's ontology as analysis of the 
sensible realm only, not the intelligible one as well, which is to be conceived 
of in Platonic terms.” For the present context, the most relevant problem 
was whether the sensible realm was really capable of ‘substantiality’ (ob- 
ata), and if so, where exactly it had to be located (in species or individuals) 
and how it had to be marked off against ‘accidentiality’. If genera, species 
and specific differences, forms, substantial and accidental attributes are all 
said to exist ‘in’ their subordinate entities and finally ‘in’ individuals, the 
question whether the Neoplatonic commentators were still able to make 
some sense of Aristotle's sensible substance to a certain extent coincides 
with the one whether they could precisely distinguish those different forms 
of ‘in-being’, atleast between the substantial and the accidental one. We will 
therefore have a short look at their discussion of the £y rıvı-list first in order 
to examine their account of the inexistence of universals (genera, species), 
forms and specific differences afterwards. 


3.3.2. Attempted Solutions in the Later Commentaries on Aristotle 


The discussion of Cat. 2 in the later commentators shows their intention to 
remain as faithful as possible to Aristotle's basic metaphysical principles, 
mainly in their attempt to prove the basic ontological distinction proposed 
in this passage to be both all-embracing and clear-cut: In the case of every 
single entity, it must be clearly recognizable whether it exists independently 
by itself (aödunöcoratov mpdypa; xad’ abtd drootnvan)”° and counts as sub- 
stance, or rather exists in something else, a substratum, on which its exis- 


piypaTı TH nolodvrı THY Aeyonevnv ovotav, xal Exaotov LEV TOV cuvtóvtov oùx EoTIV ovata, TO SE 
Nov Tò Ex ndvrwv odaia Eotiv. xol od Svoxepavtéov, el Thy odolav THY aicðnthv EE odx obciQy 
Totodpev- o08& yap TÒ CAov AANIYG Hv odola, dG ppovpevy THY d, HTI vev cv dwv nepi 
Eautyy Exel TO dv, nal cv dMwv EE adtiis yivopévwy, St AANDAG Hr: £v 8£ TH alcOyTH xai cuvdetw 
xai tò bnoßeßAnuevov dyovov xal oby beavöv elvat öv, Stt unde &E adTOD tà MMe, onic dE xai èni 
oxå aùt odon Gwypagia xai awıaypapla”. didmep tE dváyxns oopBatver ph návta Ev TH elvan 
ÜNAPXEIV EN TOV yivopévwv UNdE Huds cà Urtdpyovra adtots Aaußavovras Sbvacdaı dei ta xoc 
obcíav drdoyxovta adrois repo give. 

225 Cf. e.g. S.K. Strange, "Plotinus, Porphyry and the Neoplatonic interpretation of the 
Categories", in: ANRW II 36.2, ed. W. Haase, Berlin/New York 1987, 955-974, who aims at 
downplaying the traditionally assumed shift in the interpretation of the Categories between 
Plotinus und Porphyry. Even further in this direction goes Thiel, Kategorienschrift, esp. 176— 
185, 196-201, 235-237. 

76 Ammonius, In Isagog.; CAG IV/3, 19,3-u; cf. ibid. 70,5-13. The unspecific use of 
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tence entirely depends (deiodaı npòç Önap&ıv).”” However, as Cat. 2 does not 
determine any positive criteria for what exists by itself, the distinction rests 
entirely on the two criteria for the in-existing entity. If those two provide 
a clear and all-encompassing description of the accident, all the remaining 
entities will be substances. Hence, the commentators are fairly anxious to 
show that all other possible kinds of in-existence are actually distinguished 
from the accidental one by those two criteria, of course on the basis of the 
Physics-list mentioned above. 

In his commentary on the passage in the Categories,” Ammonius gives 
this list its final form by adding Dexippus' 'in time"? and rejecting Por- 
phyry's identification of the inherence of form in matter and accident in 
subject. Thus he gets eleven different ëv rıvı-relations with ws Ev Ünoxeiuevo 
oiov tò ounßeßnxög &v odcig as a kind of its own,” a number only Simplicius 
deviates from by adding év «à xtvodvtt in order to achieve the even number 
of twelve kinds. This list is understood as a comprehensive description of 


avéundctatos for 'self-subsisting' instead of 'self-constituted' has—as far as I can see—no 
antecedents within the Neoplatonic tradition. 

227 Cf e.g. CAG IV/3, 25,19, Philoponus, In Cat; CAG XIII/1, 29,710: xoi dia th èv TO 
ovpBeByxdc xaret ev órroxeiiévo, SHAov (adTO yàp Kal’ abd drootHvat o0 Sovatat, dgera de 0 oU 
npóc Unapéw, todr’ čati odciac), thy 8& odclav odx Ev droxeipev (od yàp Séetat Etépov mpóc 
Sxapétv) or Simplicius, In Cat.; CAG VIII, 44,28-45,1. 

228 On the relationship of the five commentaries to be discussed here (Ammonius, Philo- 
ponus, Simplicius, Olympiodorus, Elias [David?]) cf. C. Luna in Simplicius, Commentaire sur 
les Categories, fasc. III, Leiden a.o. 1990, 127-146, esp. the diagram on 146. 

229 Cf In Cat. I,21; CAG IV/2, 22,26—23,16. 

230 In Cat.; CAG IV/4, 26,32-27,2. For a more explicit version cf. 29,5-17: Aéyetat È tò £v 
TIL EVOEKAXaS, Gc non Aghextau Ev Xpóvo (£v «wt yàp Xpóve yeydvev 6 Tpwueös móAsuoc no 
IleAorovmarands), £y TORW (Aéyopev yàp TOV Zwxpámny év Tonw elvaı olov Ev Avxely), év &yyeloo 
(Aéyouev yàp tov olvov £v TÔ xepápo &ivat- duapepeı dE TO £v TOW TOD £v eyyelo, d1örı To ev dyyelov 
TÓTOÇ Eoti PETAPOPNTÓG, 6 Se xómoc dyyelov duetapdpytov), wç uépoc Ev öAw wç 6 8dxcoAoc Ev TH 
xElpl Ñ ý xelp Ev SAw TH cowpat, wç ÖAov Ev uépscty (GAOV yàp TOV dvdpwrröv papev Bewpelcdan Ev 
tots uépsct xal obx £v pépet), ic eldog £v yévet we &vOpwmos Ev TH tww, wç yévoc £v eldeı wç tò 
CHov Ev dvOowmw, WS TA TÜV &ipxogévov Ev TH Apxovrı (AEyonev yàp St Tode TO npåypa Ev THSE 
TO ğpyovti &otıv), dc el8oc Ev BAN we Td dvOparrvov eldog ev TH BA Ñ Tò Tplywvov } Terpdywvov 
oxfjua Ev và KOAKH, ws Ev TEAEL WS (A&yopev) THY larpınyv Ev TH byelg, ws Ev ÜNOXEINEVD WC TO 
ovpBeByxdc ev ovata. Cf. Philoponus, In Cat.; CAG XIII/1, 32,7—26 cf. In Phys.; CAG XVII, 526,26— 
527,1/ Simplicius, In Cat.; CAG VIII, 46,514 cf. In Phys.; CAG IX, 55115-55247 / Olympiodorus, 
In Cat.; CAG XIl/ı, 47,2-21/ Elias, In Cat.; CAG XVIII/1, 149,16-33. Proclus' allusion in prop. 41 
of the Elements (ed. Dodds, 44) only mentions three kinds (in subject, in efficient cause, in 
place). Cf. also Simplicius' explication of the difference between Categories- and Physics-list 
ab. n. 219. 

231 CAG VIII, 46,13 £.21f. Following Aristotle's explication of ‘in the ruler’ as ¿v «à npwtw 
xıvytıxÂ (Physics IV,3 210a22), Simplicius explains the ‘in the ruler’ in his Physics-commentary 
by the more general ¿v tà np tod xtvoüvct xoi motobvtt (CAG IX, 552,812), Olympiodorus 
and his pupil Elias alter the ¿v «à äpxovrı resp. xpatodvtt to £v TH nomtıx (CAG XII/1, 
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the genus ëv tv, to which Aristotle's two criteria have to be added as specific 
differences in order to get something like a proper definition of accidental 
inherence,”” i.e. a description perfectly convertible with its descriptum.” 
As this obviously cannot be shown without major terminological stipu- 
lation, there is a big variety in the commentators' handling of this problem: 
According to Ammonius the first criterion can only exclude the relation- 
ship part-whole, the other nine have to be ruled out by the second one.?* For 
Philoponus also the species can be considered as a part of the genus and thus 
also has to be excluded by the first criterion.” Simplicius extends the first 
criterion also to 'genus in species' and 'form in matter, because the genus 
can be called a part of the definition of the species and the immattered form 
becomes a part of the composite entity.?* Olympiodorus never explicitly 
claims all the other ten kinds of ëv ttt to be excluded by the two differences, 
but at first only gives the two examples of the eye excluded by the first, and 
the soul (in the body without being its part, but able to exist separately) 
excluded by the second difference.” Elias finally adds two further criteria: 
The ‘genus’ £y «wt is to exclude the ‘whole in parts’ because of the latter's 
being rather ëv rıcw, and the condition of ¿v att thv Önapkv ëyew? is to 
exclude the ‘in place’, because despite a substance's permanent being in a 
place it does not derive its existence from it. For all the commentators, 
the most troublesome point seems to be the exclusion of 'form in mat- 
ter’, which already Porphyry and Jamblichus—in their opinion following 


4717 Í; XVIII/1, 149,29-31). Cf. Philoponus, In Phys.; CAG XVII, 529,710: tt à Ev Bactrel cà 
av EMNVvwv xai dAws Ev TH MEWTW KIVTIKA- 6 yàp dipxov TOMTIXÒV attióv EOTI TOV NOALTIKÜV 
Tpaypatwv. xai “Opnpos "Atóc Ò’ Ev yobvaaı xettau”, xol ý covrjOeto- oA dodo yao papev £v và 
&pyovtt elvat Tò Cv xai dmoßavelv. Hence, Simplicius distinguishes ‘in the mover’ from ‘in the 
ruler in his commentary on the Categories probably just in order to avoid the odd number 
eleven. 

232 Olympiodorus is the most careful here in emphasizing that Aristotle did not give 
a óptcpóc, but only a ünoypapy. Cf. In Cat.; CAG XII/1, 46,28-47,2 (including a eulogizing 
apology for Aristotle and a philosophical justification: öu@vunog yap ¿oti Pwvy TO Ev Twi, TAV 
8£ duwvdpwy dpiopov oOx Eotw dmodobvan, dà påMov Ünoypapyv). 

233 Ammonius, In Cat.; CAG IV/4, 26,30-32 (Yet, in defending its convertibility he omits 
the avaAoyov and speaks of a ópıopóç without qualification [27,9]). 

234 bid. 27,3-8. 

235 CAG XIII/1, 32,29-33,5. 

736 CAG VIII, 47,11—24. 

237 CAG XII/1, 47,25-33. Because of a lacuna in the text, this is probably only an incomplete 
account of Olympiodorus' position. 

738 CAG XVIII/1, 149,415; 150,15-29. This corresponds to Plotinus’ or Jamblichus' third 
criterion (cf. bel. n. 268). 

739 Ibid., 151,8-13. 
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the Physics—had identified with ‘accident in substance’.“° Elias at first 
participates in the attempt to distinguish the two relationships by the ‘not 
as a part’-criterion, but afterwards rejects this attempt—the form is not a 
part of matter, but ofthe composite—and claims the form to be an accident 
of matter, but part of the substance of the composite. An ‘inversion’ 
of those arguments is finally presented by Simplicius, when he defends 
Aristotle's category of ‘where?’ against Plotinus’ objection based on the £v 
rwı-list: In place’ forms a category of its own, because this relation is neither 
reducible to inherence nor to ‘completion’ (suurAnpoüv, roughly identical 
with being a part), as the inexisting entity sustains its own nature and exists 
independently from place.” 

In what follows, we will attempt a brief sketch of how the commentators 
tried to work out the differences between the inexistence of accidents, sub- 
stantial parts (i.e. specific differences and substantial qualities) and species 
and genera in individuals, which will focus mainly on the terminological 
aspect and start from the objections against Aristotle's definition of 'being 
in a subject', raised and refuted by the commentators. 


3.3.3. Inherence of Accidents 


The aporiai on these issues discussed by the commentators are grouped 
according to whether they could prove Aristotle's 'definition' to be too wide 
or too narrow. The first group 'originates' in the objection concerning enti- 
ties being in spaces (i.e. also substances as ‘in something else’), whereas 
the second group links up with the one about the sweet smell of an apple 
(a possibly separable accident).** Examining the commentators’ discussion 
of those two groups of objections, the (in-)separability of accidents receives 
much more attention than the exact way of their inexistence, as in the case 
of sensible substances—which are exclusively capable of having accidents 
in the proper sense—the latter would be in most cases a problem of Physics. 
Nevertheless, also the logical commentaries offer some interesting remarks: 
In his refutation of the space-objection Ammonius resumes the distinction 


240 Cf ab. nn. 218 and 223. 

241 CAG XVIII/, 150,28f. cf. 151,25-34 and bel. n. 317. 

242 In Cat.; CAG VIII, 349,5-350,9. Jamblichus obviously stuck a bit closer to the space- 
metaphor in calling in a vessel’, in matter’ and in a subject’ tomixal cxécetc, but those 
between wholes and and parts and genera and species mpd¢ tt oxécetc (349,10-15). 

243 Cf Porphyry, In Cat. (CAG IV/1, 7912-22); Dexippus, In Cat. I, 21 (CAG IV/2, 22,26-23,16); 
Boethius, In Cat. (MSL 62, 173AB). 

244 CAG IV/1, 79,23-34; CAG IV/2, 25,8-21; MSL 62, 173B. 
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between accidents and concomitants already known from Plotinus.?* Space 
is a mere concomitant, no essential (or accidental) part of the substance. 
The latter must not be said to in-subsist in space, but only to exist in it: 


Otherwise [i.e. if the “in space" would signify an inherence of the substance] 
the 'in' had to be attached to the 'existing' in order to get 'insubsisting in 
something. Yet, we do not claim the substance to insubsist in space, but 
just to exist. The former we say exclusively about the accidents, namely the 
“insubsisting’.*s 


Here évuncpyew is unequivocally claimed to be the technical term for acci- 
dental inherence. However, the majority of Ammonius' pupils seem to have 
regarded this claim as mere stipulation. None of them except Simplicius 
accepts this aspect of his solution, but only the distinction between ouuße- 
Bnxóç and napaxoroüßnua.” Philoponus may have this distinction in mind, 
when he postulates for an accident that it has to penetrate the whole sub- 
stance,” whereas Ammonius subdivides—admittedly not in an ontologi- 
cal, but in a doxographical context—the accidents in fully-penetrating and 
superficial ones.?? This kind of internal characterization of inexistence orig- 
inated in the discussion of quality, which is described in extenso by Sim- 
plicius?? and cannot be discussed in detail in the present context. Only 
one point deserves attention: Although Simplicius wants to maintain the 


245 Cf. esp. VI 3 (44), 3. 


246 CAG IV/A, 27,27-30: &Mwg TE TÒ Ev TH Ündpxov cvvtaxtéov, tva Ñ ‘6 twi Evundpxov, 
EVUTTAPXEIV ð EV Tóny THY OdataV oU papey, GAN’ ÜTTAPXEIV- Exeivo yàp erri póvwv TOV TvUBEBNXOTWY 
paper, TO Evunapyxeiv ppi. However, this does not match with Ammonius own usage in his 
commentary on De interpretatione, where he just adapts to the imprecise terminology ofthe 
text he comments (cf. esp. on De int. 11 21a17-32; CAG IV/5,211f.). 

247 CAG VIII, 50,9-11; cf. Philoponus, In Cat.; CAG XIII/1, 3310-31. Olympiodorus (CAG 
XII/1, 4813-19) only provides a more sophisticated version of Porphyry's solution from 
Themistius' lost paraphrasis (Simplicius ascribes a very similar account to Boethus of Sidon: 
CAG VIII, 49,31-50,9) and Elias adds to this common solution his fourth criterion (cf. ab. 
n. 238). 

248 In Phys.; CAG XVII, 535,21-23: ei yàp yj Òr 8Aou Exwpnoev, IM &rececou adtod xorcà cà 
TEPATA, OVKETL WS cop exc ortátpyet auto. 

249 In Isagog.; CAG IV/3, 40,17-41,2: The £v tots aic@ytots bpeotHta dowpara are the acci- 
dents (the white of white-leaded paint as example for the first group, the shape of a bowl for 
the second one), the nepi «à bpeotüra are the external circumstances. In Simplicius’ system- 
atization of the categories (In Cat.; CAG VIII, 67,26-68,13) the difference between internal 
accident and external circumstance is represented by the distinction of non-relational (qual- 
ity, quantity) and relational (relation, where, when ...) accidents. In the following report 
of Jamblichus' account of the same question, accidents are divided into ouvundpxovra tà 
onoxetipévo (quality, quantity) and nepi tò ómoxe(uevov dewpotneva (Ibid., 68,16-21). Cf. also 
Philoponus, Jn Cat.; CAG XIII/1, 4916-19. 

250 In Cat.; CAG VIII, 208,22-219,35. 
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accidental dependence of qualities on their subjects, his Platonism does not 
allow them to be just abstractions from qualified entities. They completely 
belong to their material substrates, are by no means outside of it, but 
nevertheless have a reality on their own (xa@’ Eavtods ünöctacıs) with regard 
to matter and insubsist in bodies ‘with a certain distance’ or perhaps recoil 
[from complete dissolution into matter] (donep dapeotürtes).! Yet, as those 
views do not originate from a consideration of inexistence in general, but 
rather of the ontological status of qualities in particular, we will leave those 
aside and take a look at the second group of objections against Aristotle's 
‘definition’ and the treatment of possibly separable accidents. 

Regarding the inseparability of accidents, there was a more extensive 
discussion also in logical contexts: Whereas Aristotle had described the acci- 
dent from its own perspective as inseparable, Porphyry's Isagoge (ch. 5) had 
added the complementary view from the perspective of the subject defin- 
ing the accident as “appearing and disappearing without corruption of the 
subject". The main difference between accident and subject would be then 
that the subject has to survive an at least conceptual? separation, whereas 
the accident must not. In Ammonius, the criterion of conceptual separabil- 
ity seems to advance to the main demarcation line between the substantial 
and the accidental realm.?? In justification of Porphyry's treatment of the 
property immediately after the specific difference he says: 


251 Ibid., 209,30-211,4. 211,35-212,11. 218,5-219,35. The Jamblichean origin of this theory is 


proven by 289,16-34. 

252 Cf. Porphyry on the ‘inseparable accident’ (Isagog.; CAG IV/1, 12,26-13,3): TÒ u&v odv 
xabeddew xwpıoröv cvuBeByndc, TO dE uéAov elvat &ywpiotwç TO xdpant xol TH Aldlorı cuppé- 
Byxev, Sdvatat 8& Enivondnvaı xal xdpak Aeuxóc xal Aldlorb droßarsv Thy xpotitv ywpic pops 
Tod DNOXEINEVOL. 

253 Cf. In Isagog.; CAG IV/3, 33,11-16; 94,12-20; 109,3-7; 111,2-18; 114,3-7 / Elias, In Isagog.; 
CAG XVIII/1, 77,24-34 | David, In Isagog.; CAG XVIII/2, 205,20-28 / Olympiodorus, In Cat.; 
CAG XII/1, 66,36-67,1; 126,6-8 [which presupposes the equation of substantial and physical 
affective qualities expounded below]. The notion of conceptual separability is notoriously 
ambiguous. Traditionally connected with Aristotle's account of mathematical objects (Cf. 
Ammonius, In Isagog.; CAG IV/3, 11,30-12,6), it is usually illustrated by the term-pair 'snub- 
nosed', which is conceptually inseparable from matter, and 'concave', which can be concep- 
tually separated from and defined without respect to matter (cf. De anima IIL / Metaphysics 
VI, [differently in VILu]/ Physics IL2 and Asclepius, In Met.; CAG VI/2, 360,31-362,28 / 
Philoponus, In De anima; CAG XV, 55,23-64,17). In this sense, it can only be the substance 
which is conceptually separable from, i.e. definable without reference to those 'separable' or 
‘inseparable’ accidents. What the commentators have in mind is, however, the act of con- 
ceptual separation, not—as in case of the mathematical objects—the possibility of separate 
existence in thought. Nevertheless, conceptual separability is not really a useful criterion 
in order to distinguish which features are substantial and which are not, as it presupposes 
the set of attributes included in a definition rather than helping to find it, resp. to deter- 
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Having treated the substantial aspects, he necessarily speaks about the non- 
substantial ones. Yet, he starts with the property as being the frontier between 
the two, as it communicates with the substantial ones in that the real property 
applies to its proprietors exclusively, in any case and always just like the 
substantial aspects (for also those apply always and to every one of the 
entities to which they belong), and it communicates with the accidents, as 
just as they are separated conceptually from their subject, also the property 
is conceptually separated.?* 


Yet, for the commentators all this not only entails that there must not 
be an accident destroying its proper subject,” but also causes difficulties 
with any kind of influence a substance exerts over a spatial or even (esp. 
in the case of smell) temporal distance, like the aforesaid sweet smell of 
an apple.” Is it possible for an accident to change subjects, as Porphyry 
had suggested for the smell/* e.g. from ‘apple’ to ‘air’? If so, the accident 
would at least be separable from its original subject and thus not completely 
inseparable. Although this was apparently accepted by Ammonius and 
Philophonus as at least an alternative solution,” it is harshly rejected by 
Olympiodorus, Simplicius and Elias: No accident can exist without its own 
proper subject, no matter what kind of physical explanation we exactly 
give for the evaporation of smell.° The reason for this has in my opinion 


mine which quality of the entity in question is substantial. Simplicius’ proposal to invert the 
mental experiment and to ask, of which quality we cannot think without introducing also a 
substance (meCév in contrast to Aeuxóv; In Cat. CAG VIII, 103,26—104,5) could be substaniated 
by his argument against the possibility of substantial colours (255,17-256,15: also the standard 
example ‘white of snow’ excluded!), but is again invalidated by his claim that in principal 
every quality can be substantial, e.g. ‘white’ in ‘white lead’ (Wınöıov; ibid. 276,34-277,1). 

254 In Isagog.; CAG IV/3, 109,1-7: Siarex Geis yàp nepi TOV odowdav, dvayxaiws xal mepi TOV 
EMOVTIWOOV dladeyerau. AAG AO Tod iStov Apxetaı wç petaypiov óvroc- xowwvet yàp xol tols 
ovotwdect, xal Lovy xai mavti xal del ondoyer TO xUpiWs iov, Monee xal TR odaIWSH (xo yàp 
tadta xor aot xal det Ümdpyei, ols Ündpxei), xotvovet de xai tois ouußeßyxöow, drı Wome Exeiva 
TH &ntvolat ywpičetar tod broxeinevov, obtw xal Td ov tH emwvoia Xwpilerau. 

255 Tf fever kills a human being, it destroys the qualitative complexion of its juices, not 
the organic bodily substance, its proper subject (Ammonius, In Isagog.; CAG IV/3, 111,18- 
113,25 / Elias, In Isagog.; CAG XVIII/1, 92,6-23 / David, In Isagog.; CAG XVIII/2, 206,17-34). 

256 Cf. Thiel, Kategorienschrift, 90-95 and 259-262. 

257 Cf. CAG IV/ı, 7912-34. 

258 Ammonius, In Cat.; CAG IV/4, 28,8-29,4 / Philoponus, In Cat.; CAG XIII, 35,16-36,13. 

259 Olympiodorus, In Cat.; CAG XII/1, 48,32-49,23 / Simplicius, In Cat.; CAG VIII, 49,10- 
30 / Elias, In Cat.; CAG XVIII/1, 152,5-153,2. What Olympiodorus and his pupil Elias offer as 
Plotinus' solution seems at first sight identical with the subject-transfer from apple to air, 
but is explained by Elias in a way which makes it possible to exclude this interpretation 
also for his master (who thinks this solution to be more plausible than the Peripatetic 
one, which postulates a smell-transport by small pieces of evaporating apple-substance): 
xaT obdenlav dé tAv Sofdv ai motótrycec And Tod dmoxeevon eic bmoxeinevov uexaatvoucty 
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to be sought in the commentators’ attitude towards the individuation of 
accidents. The frequently discussed question, what the individual accident 
of Cat. 2 is, was unanimously answered by the commentators: It is the 
accident of an individual substance. The tis ypappatıxý only subsists in a tic 
ypaupatıxóç, e.g. Aristarch, and thus necessarily has to perish qua tig when 
separated from this individual. 

To summarize this paragraph, accidental inherence can be specified 
according to the commentators as a relationship which is non-essential and 
factual as to the subject, but essential and necessary as to the accident, 
which occurs between two numerically determined entities and is restricted 
to sensible individuals. 


3.3.4. Inherence of Substantial Parts 
(Specific Differences, Substantial Qualities) 


The discussion of substantial parts, especially formal ones (parts of the 
definition), as a species of the genus £v «tt or py xa" éavtò dpectyxevar™™ 
clearly marks the ‘ontological shift’ between Aristotle and his commentators 
in understanding the Categories. Whereas Aristotle had made it absolutely 
clear that genera, species and differences are said of a subject and do not 
inhere in it (Cat. 5 339-32), the commentators (at least in their discussion of 
Cat. 2) basically distinguish between self-subsisting substances on the one 
hand and eleven kinds of different inexisting entities on the other. Probably 
they felt free to do so because Aristotle had already made the implicit 
concession that we do speak of substantial parts as being in their wholes, 
but obviously not as in their subject according to the definition of Cat. 2.7 


(CAG XVIII/1, 152,30 f.). More explicitly Simplicius (CAG VIII, 49,18-22): xoti TÇ moots ExTd¢ 
oùciaç petaBycetat; Eotat yàp ottws xwpioth Thv pbow, xv Ev Wy ylveraı petaBaivovon. 
uymote odv duewov Aéyew St aoa Ev edwdia xal r&v torodtov cvuBeBnnds petà THI oixelas 
oùciaç Eotiv nal obdenote Tams anoonätaı. A. Busse (CAG XVIII/1, note on 152,10) wants 
to find “Plotinus’” solution in Ennead IV 5,1f. and 6,2. Yet, the former text argues against 
the necessity of a medium like air or light for visual perception, and the latter rejects the 
materialistic conception of sense perception as an impression of the object in the soul. 
The best possible reference would be in my opinion IV 4,29, where Plotinus proposes, but 
afterwards rejects the hypothesis, that qualities like sweet smell (edwdia) could be transferred 
to other, invisible bodies as their subjects after the destruction of their first subject. 

260 Simplicius (In Cat.; CAG VIII, 102,28-103,4) explains this by the fact, that individuals 
must be capable dei&ıs, which capability can only be communicated to accidents by self- 
subsisting substances. On this problem in general cf. the extensive treatment of Thiel, 
Kategorienschrift, 95-124. 

261 Philoponus, In Cat.; CAG XIII/1, 34,6f. 

262 Cat. 5 3429-32: Uy TAPATTETW OE NUAS TA LEON THY o0ctv wg Ev óroxeigévotg övTA TOI öAoıg, 
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Thus, the not as a part’ criterion separates accidental inherence from both 
the inexistence of substantial qualities and specific differences and from 
that of genera and species, as both make up the definition of a substance 
as their parts.?® This part of our survey will thus treat primarily the rapport 
between specific differences or substantial qualities and accidents, whereas 
the next paragraph will concentrate on the problem ofthe ontological status 
of universals (genera and species) and their instantiation in individuals. 
Concerning the ontological status of the specific differences, there were 
two conflicting tendencies: Porphyry had tried to assign an intermediate 
ontological status to it, as it is both constitutive part of a substance (cuumAn- 
pwrixöv) and thus ‘substantial’ (obc1wdy¢),2 and qualifies this substance in 
a specific manner and is thus quality, as it is incapable of receiving oppo- 
site qualifications, which is the core criterion for substantiality according to 
Cat. 5 4a10 f.2 Despite the authorities of both Alexander, who had clearly 
rejected the latter argument, and Plotinus, who in his early treatise II 6 
(17) had drawn a clear-cut division between ‘completing energies’ and exter- 
nal qualities of a substance,”” this train of thought is followed by Dexippus 


uý note dvayraodanev oùx obcloc adtd pdoxer civar: o0 yap oco xà Ev brroxein£vw EAEyero cà 
WS HEPN Ündpxovra Ev TIL. 

263 Aristotle could even treat the differentia as practically identical with the specific form 
of an entity. Cf. e.g. Metaphysics VlL12 1037b27-1038a20; De partibus animalium 643a24 and 
also Simplicius, In Cat.; CAG VIII, 97,28-30. 

264 In Cat.; CAG IV/ı, 95,22-28.31-35. 

265 In Cat.; CAG IV/ı, 99,3-13. The term ‘substantial quality’ goes back to Aristotle himself 
who called the difference xatà thv obciav rolötng in Metaphysics V,14 1020b1. Cf ibid. 1020b14 f. 
(ngo xoiótrg THs oùcias); XL12 1068b18f.; Physics V,2 226a27 f. (tò noLöv TO Ev TH oùciq) and 
Cat. 5 3b20 (about the genus and the species, which is often identified with the differentia 
[e.g. Metaphysics VIL12 1038b19-21]: nepi ovciav tò motdv &popičer). For the discussion in the 
Topics see Wurm, Substanz, 122 with n. 102. The passage he quotes from Topics VIL3 153a17 f. 
does not classify the differentia as substance, but makes clear that the question ti ¿otw 
has to be answered by genus and differentia. In the Meiner-edition (Topik. Sophistische 
Widerlegungsschlüsse, Hamburg 1997, 367) H.G. Zekl correctly translates: “wenn aber bei 
dieser Frage nach dem Wesen die Gattung und die artbildenden Unterschiede ausgesagt 
werden.” According to Topics IV,6 128a20-29, the differentia was assigned to the category 
of substance by some philosophers, but has to be regarded as a quality. 

266 Cf. A. Dietrich, “Die arabische Version einer unbekannten Schrift des Alexander von 
Aphrodisias über die differentia specifica", in: Nachrichten der Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zu Göttingen. Phil-hist. Klasse 1964, (88-148) 128 ($11) and 142 (812). His argues that the 
criterion in question only applies to individual, not to general substances, such as genera 
and specific differences. 

267 Cf. esp. II 6, 18f. Plotinus’ most important statements on the problem are collected in 
Sorabji, Sourcebook III, 17-119. On the possible contradiction between II 6 and VI 2,14 cf. 
A.C. Lloyd, The Anatomy of Neoplatonism, Oxford 1990, 88-95. 
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(In Cat. II, 20-22), who reports on three different views concerning the 
specific difference, one considering it as (substantial) quality, another one 
positing it between quality and substance, and a final one clearly regard- 
ing it as part of the substance equal to the genus.”® Although he does not 
commit himself with absolute certainty, his own intoductory remark to 
II,21 clearly shows sympathies with the second solution: In the process of 
substantial change, he says, there must be a hidden factor mediating e.g. 
between the potential non-human and the actual human—an opposition 
of extremes which are both mutually exclusive and incapable of gradua- 
tion. Thus, the specific difference might be an analogous mysterious mean 
between substantial being and (accidental) qualified being such and such.” 

Yet, neither Porphyry nor Dexippus seem to have convinced the later 
commentators. According to them, “completing” (suurAnpoüv) parts of a 
substance first of all have to be substances themselves,2” as otherwise both 
Aristotle’s affirmation of the substantiality of parts (also Cat. 7 8bı5-ı9) and 
the sufficiency of his basic ontological distinction between substances and 
accidents would be called into question. The commentators, however, are 
by all means willing to maintain the substance-accidents-scheme, which is 
considered to be an at any rate all-embracing dvtigaats (not in a subject / in 
a subject), and to avoid the introduction of an eleventh category.?” 


268 In ID21, he criticizes the Aristotelian definition of accidental inherence as being too 


unspecific with regard to both species and differences (CAG IV/2, 49,6-8): 816 dei mpootidevau 
£l Tov Spov Tod £v bnoxein&vw TO o08£v auvreAodvrog elc THY odalav Tod broxein&vou- Td yàp elBoc 
ovvteAei ct xal f| Stexpoed. The source for this third criterion is probably Plotinus, Ennead VI 3 
(44), 5,7-13: Kal tò uù £v ónoxeiévo civar ward ndang obalas, ci td Ev bnoxeinevw civar Set uh 
WS uépoc Ündpyxeiv TOÔ Ev Ô Eotı, und’ obtoc, Wote pydé auvredelv per’ &xelvou elc Ev ti e8’ of 
yap auvreiel elc abvderov obalav, Ev Exrelvw we Ev Ünoxein£vw oùx dv ei: Worte une TÒ eldog ev TH 
BAy elvat we Ev droxetpévy ENTE Tov &vOpwnov Ev TH Laxpadtet pepo dvra Lwxpctouc. According 
to Simplicius (In Cat.; CAG VIII, 99,6-9), it was explicitly postulated also by Jamblichus, 
Dexippus’ teacher. 

269 In Cat. 1,21 (CAG IV/2, 49,8-25). 

270 In Cat. IL21 (CAG IV/2, 48,27-49,6): Soxet 5) xoig dewols nepil thv TOV dvtwv iotoplav 
&ppentog yiyvaodaı Y TS Pboews ag’ &répou yEvoug elc Érepov yévoç uevdfoctc del TOD uécou 
StaravOcvovtos Huds, olov tò Suvemet tò Ent TOV odcIdy, olov Aéyw Ent Tov dvßpunwv Ñ tv 
Mwy ww Ev tots onéppacı dewpobuevov, odte ovocia ovdErw Eotiv (Ett yap gT Kreis) OTE TO 
Evepyela TH obtw¢ Suvdpet coupée (teActdtyS yàp TOOTO)- Aelnerau rolvuv uécov TI &Mo Elva 
TÜV Ova Tod TE Evepyela Pepe avVOpwOD xai Tod Õuvåper. 6 adTOS Tolvuv ¿oti Aóyoc xai mepi THS 
Stapopas: xol yap ocv có pécov Eker moiótyrtóç te xod obalag- 816 xol ouvterct elc tò elvaı xal to 
Tody elvat, nal obtw¢ Zotar ox Ev dmoxetyevy. 

271 E.g. Simplicius, In Cat.; CAG VIII, 79,20. 80,2-5.10 f. 84,17-19. 85,1-5. 88,1-4 a.m. 

272 Ammonius, In Cat.; CAG IV/4, 46,17-19/Philoponus, In Cat.; CAG XINA, 66,7-25/ 
Olympiodorus, In Cat.; CAG XII/1, 67,32-35. 70,27-716 / Elias, In Cat.; CAG XVIII/1, 173,35- 
174,14/Simplicius, In Cat.; CAG VIII, 49,5-9 and already Alexander, De differentia specifica 
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Nevertheless, they also allow for treating the specific difference as a qual- 
ity, mainly in considering the respective properties ontologically by them- 
selves without respect to their function within a species.” Thus, Ammo- 
nius, Philoponus and Elias present a distinction between three types of 
differences: one closer to substances (the differentiae specificae), one right 
between substances and qualities (the four elementary qualities) and one 
closer to qualities (the inseparable accidents). As this distinction most 
probably goes back to Porphyry's lost major commentary, it would have 
been very interesting to see how he related it to the different kinds of qual- 
ities presented by Aristotle in Cat. 8. Most ofthe later commentators found 
the substantial ones in those nadyrıxai motdtytes which rather cause the 
affection in our senses than result from affections of their subjects them- 
selves (warmth of the fire, sweetness of honey) and are "like the form and 
the substance in their subject”. This claim is based on a complicated 
systematization of Aristotle's types of quality presented most extensively 
in Philoponus: Firstly, qualities are divided into actual and potential ones 
and the latter identified with Aristotle's (in-)capabilities (Cat. 8 9a14—27). 
Secondly, the actual qualities are subdivided into completing (teAewwwtt- 
xai) or corrupting (xaxwrıxal) ones and neither completing nor corrupt- 
ing ones. The former are again divided into those which affect our sense- 
perception and those which do not, the latter into penetrating and superfi- 
cial ones. The last group are Aristotle’s shapes and forms (Cat. 8 10a11-26). 
Habits and dispositions (Cat. 8 8b26—ga13) only occur in living creatures 
and have to be identified with the non-sensible completing or corrupting 
qualities, which can either be enduring (habits) or momentaneous (dispo- 
sitions). The affective qualities and affections (Cat. 8 9a28-10a10) comprise 
in fact three different groups which are spread over the different branches 
of the scheme: the affective qualities which are characterized by affecting 


§ 2 (ed. Dietrich, 122 and 138). A tripartition of substance (genus, species)—substantial qual- 
ity (difference)—accidents is nevertheless (perhaps due to some Stoic influence concerning 
the distinction between (6)rotóv and nüg £yov) insinuated by some passages of Ammonius’ 
Isagoge-commentary (cf. CAG IV/3, 6219-23; 6415-23; also 1091-7. 121,9 f. [the proprium as 
pexatypuov between the substantial and the accidental] and perhaps Simplicius’ explanation 
of órtoióv tt In Cat.; CAG VIII, 55,5-12). 

773 Simplicius' most important statements on this are expounded by Thiel, Kategorien- 
schrift, 267—272. 

274 Ammonius, In Cat.; CAG IV/4, 46,1217 / Philoponus, In Cat.; CAG XIII/1, 64,22-66,5 / 
Elias, In Cat.; CAG XVIII/1, 173,13-35. The latter explicitly attributes the theory to Porphyry. 
Dexippus' and Simplicius' (In Cat.; CAG VIII, 98,6-30) accounts make it plausible that he at 
least provided the inspiration for it in his commentary ad Gedalium. 

275 Ammonius, In Cat.; CAG IV/4, 86,18. 
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our sense-preception rather than by themselves originating in an affection 
of their subject (heat of fire, sweetness of honey), the affective qualities 
which—although they also affect our sense-perception—rather bear that 
name because of being caused by an affection of their subject (esp. colours), 
and actual affections which are enduring enough to count as a quality. The 
latter two form the class of neither completing nor corrupting, but pen- 
etrating qualities; the former are claimed to be our substantial qualities: 
completing or corrupting ones which affect our sense perception.”” The rea- 
son for this identification is clear: If a property does not originate in any 
affection of its subject, it has to be there by nature and always.”” But this is 
not the difference between the two types of affective qualities envisaged by 
Aristotle. His point is, as Simplicius rightly affirms, that one class commu- 
nicates its very own quality, whereas the other does not: The warmth of the 
fire really makes our bodies warm, whereas the white ofsnow does not make 
our eyes white.” This criterion is of course not only useless for distinguish- 
ing substantial qualities from non-substantial ones, but does not fit the most 
well-known specific differences like 'rationality' either. Despite Philoponus' 
further attempts ofjustification??— he even postulates ‘qualities’ of the soul 


276 Philoponus, In Cat.; CAG XIII/1134,13-138,31 cf. Ammonius, In Cat.; CAG IV/4, 82,2- 
83,2/ Olympiodorus, In Cat.; CAG XII/1, 1518-1746 (several alternative ways of division 
discussed, but basically the same criteria of division). Elias' description of the four gen- 
era (In Cat.; CAG XVIII/1, 222,15-223,38) also employs the criteria mentioned above and 
results in a division which is only slightly different (ibid. 2241-11). Simplicius’ division 
(CAG VIII, 228,15-35) omits the criterion ceAetocvua, / xoncoxuxr) probably not by chance. This 
criterion might originate in Proclan influence (cf. In Platonis Parmenidem commentaria, ed. 
C. Steel/C. Mace/P. d' Hoine, vol. 1, Oxford 2007, 239 [826,35-37 C.]), whose strict dismissal of 
intelligible paradigms for accidents demands such a kind of material differentiation between 
qualities which are in themselves capable of completing a substance and those which are not. 

277 Philoponus, In Cat.; CAG XIII/1, 149,14-18: aùtàç 8& un xoà nddog éyyevécOot, olg dv 
ÜNAPXWOIV, AMAA quoc, Wome Ertl tod Tupé: où yàp xatà mtáOoc Eyyeyove TH mpl ý Bepuörnc- 
ovowdas yàp brdpyet ATA xoi elBortotóc adTOd Eotiv. dpotws xal emt tig Tod HEALTOG YALKUTY TOS 
EXEl H THS Ev xıövı AevxdTHTOS xai TV ToLodTwv. Cf. also Olympiodorus, In Cat.; CAG XII/1, 
115,24. 

278 In Cat.; CAG VIII, 254,34-255,12. 

279 In his exposition of Aristotle's third group of qualities, he divides the affective qualities 
into those characterizing the whole species and those which do not, and subdivides the first 
group into those which do not complete the subject, i.e. those the removal of which would 
not destroy it (In Cat.; CAG XIII/1, 147,15-17 cf. 136,1-9 / Simplicius, In Cat.; CAG VIII, 49,26— 
30 / Olympiodorus, In Cat.; CAG XII/1, 15,35-116,14) and those which do. In identifying the last 
group with those ‘rather affecting our sense-perception than being caused by an affection 
themselves’ he proceeds the opposite way and determines his obscure group of affective 
qualities by a common ontological concept of substantial qualities (CAG XIII/1, 147,9-148,7). 
This identification ergo does not contribute anything to a material determination of what 
kinds of quality are substantial, but ends up in a mere tautology. 
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metaphorically ‘affecting’ the divine perception?°—Simplicius is therefore 
right in dismissing this solution on the grounds that substances and their 
(formal) parts are inaccessible for sense-perception, which excludes the lat- 
ters’ being affective qualities.” As part of the form, the difference subsists 
in the indivual like form in matter, not like an accident in a subject.” 

Nevertheless, Simplicius also offers a deeper metaphysical explanation 
for the qualitative aspect of the difference: Applying a very common tool 
of Neoplatonic metaphysics, he postulates a participation-link between the 
ten categories, allowing both substantial traits for qualities and qualitative 
traits for substances. Thus, quality communicates its property of charac- 
terizing an entity (dpopilew tov yapaxthea) to each category. On the level 
of substance, this property can appear as substantial difference or species 
without entailing an attribution of those two to the category of quality or 
any kind of intermediate category? Accordingly, substantial properties 
can also be found in the category of quality, especially in shapes and virtues 
which are not capable of being graduated.?** Hence, it is easily understood 
why Simplicius can treat differentiae both as substances and qualities, espe- 
cially when he claims them to be the reason for a possible opposition of 
substances? and when he blames their ‘concurrent quality-aspect’ for their 
occasionally varying degrees.?* 


280 Tbid. 148,8-149,3. The absurdity of this argument involves him into a self-contradiction: 


He had argued in 135,30-136,9 that tedeiwrixal and xaxwtixal nolömtes only come to be and 
pass away together with (ie. are substantial in) anorganic subjects and thus do not have 
to be divided into duoanoßAyrai and evanoßAnrtai. Equally absurd is Ammonius’ claim (In 
Cat.; CAG IV/4, 83,3-23) that &Molworg (qualititative change) only happens with respect 
to affective qualities, which would entail the substantiality of the other three types. The 
passage in Aristotle about the change of habits his claim is based on, Physics V,2 226a27-29, is 
notoriously ambigous (cf. the introduction of H.G. Zekl, Aristoteles’ Physik. Bücher V (E)-VIII 
(©), Hamburg 1988 [PhB 381], XXIX-XXXI) and probably does not use tò motdv tò naðnTıxóv 
in the sense of Cat. 8, but in the more general sense of ‘qualification due to affection’. 

281 In Cat; CAG VIII, 254,317. Simplicius almost entirely abandons the very popular 
problem of substantial qualities in his treatment of quality and mentions it only briefly 
in his historical survey (In Cat.; CAG VIII, 209,710; a passage unfortunately distorted by a 
lacuna) without resuming it anywhere later on. The differentiae occur several times in the 
chapter, but consistently as parts ofthe substance (cf. e.g. 223,31-224,11. 257,31-258,14. 263,16- 
19. 2701-14). 

282 [n Cat.; CAG VIII, 94,37—951. 

283 In Cat.; CAG VIII, 270,32-271,5. However, 276,6-20 implies the alternative (more Pro- 
clan) concept of explaining the genus-species-division of all ten categories by their partici- 
pation in tavtotys and Erepöryg. 

284 Ibid. 286,13-15; 288,34-289,13. 

285 In Cat.; CAG VIII, 107,5-30. 

286 In Cat.; CAG VII, 112,15-31. 
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If the specific difference can thus always be regarded both as quality 
and as substantial part, the only way to specify how its inherence receives 
its distinctive, completing character will probably be a reference to the 
intelligible paradigm the respective sensible substance tries to imitate. In 
this case, the crucial point for the substantial or accidental character of a 
certain quality would not be the way of its inherence, but its relevance for 
qualifying a certain individual as the likeness of a certain idea. 


3.3.5. Inherence of Genera and Species 


In the case of genus and species it is obvious that they are inseparable, 
constitutive (formal, definitory) parts or elements of an entity?” and thus 
most unlikely to be confused with accidents. Small wonder that Simplicius 
can easily provide five arguments why secondary substances are not in a 
subject: 


(1) Secondary substances are, if anything, predicated of a subject. 

(2) Anindividual man can never exist without being man, i.e. is completed 
by the secondary substance ‘man’. 

(3) Against the Porphyrian definition of the accident, genera or species 
cannot be absent without corruption of the individual. 

(4) Secondary substances would either inhere in their own individuals or 
in something else. The former is impossible because of reason (1) and 
the latter because there are no other subjects apart from individuals. 

(5) According to Aristotle everything inherent is predicated homony- 
mously, yet secondary substances are always predicated synonymous- 


ly. 


Nevertheless, Porphyry did not trouble just western Medieval philosophers 
with the famous question from his Isagoge, whether they exist xo' abté or 
ev évépotc?? but already his Greek successors, who responded to the ques- 
tion with their equally well-known and problematic theory of a threefold 
universal: the transcendent cause of the sensible individuals of a species 


287 Cf. Philoponus, In Cat.; CAG XIII/1, 67,32-34 / Asclepius, In Met.; CAG VI/2, 440,3-12. 

288 In Cat.; CAG VII, 93,32-94,23. 

289 CAG IV/3, 40,15-17. 

290 Cf. A.C. Lloyd, “Neoplatonic logic and Aristotelian logic", in: Phronesis 1 (1956), (8- 
72146-159) 59-64; Id., Anatomy, 62—75/ K. Kremer, Der Metaphysikbegriff in den Aristote- 
leskommentaren der Ammonius-Schule, Münster 1960, 153-155, esp. the references on 153 
n. 85; Id., "Die Anschauung der Ammonius (Hermeiou)-Schule über den Wirklichkeits- 
charakter des Intelligiblen. Über einen Beitrag der Spátantike zur platonisch-aristotelischen 
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(universale ante res), the immanent community between those individuals 
holding the species together (in rebus) and the concept in the human mind 
abstracting this community from the accidental properties distinguishing 
those individuals (post res)?” When Ammonius simply (and on the back- 
ground of Christological discussion astonishingly) ascribes to every genus 
both a distinct hypostasis which is xa@’ abtd dewpoduevov and several other 
hypostases it has in its species,” he probably refers the former to this genus 
as transcendent cause and the latter to this genus as immanent community. 
However, in what sense can this community still said to be universal or com- 
mon? Does not a species participating in different genera just as different 


Metaphysik”, in: Philosophisches Jahrbuch 69 (1961/62), (46-63) 62 / L. Benakis, "The Problem 
of General Concepts in Neoplatonism and Byzantine Thought", in: Neoplatonism and Chris- 
tian Thought, ed. D.J. O'Meara, Albany 1982, (75-86) 83-85 and R. Cross, “Gregory of Nyssa 
on Universals”, in: Vigiliae Christianae 56 (2002), (372-410) 374—380. The latest interpretation 
was proposed by Thiel, Kategorienschrift, 30-58 and 235-242, who to a certain extent intends 
a 'demetaphysication' of the theory by connecting the ante res-universal with the undeter- 
mined preconception described in Philoponus' commentary on Physics 1,1 184a16 ff. Another 
attempt of clarification is Sorabji’s distinction of at least seven kinds of universals in differen- 
tiating two kinds of ante res- and three kinds of post res-ones (cf. his Sourcebook III, 133-147). 
A new orientation for the entire discussion can be expected from J. Zachhuber, “Universals in 
the Greek Church Fathers", in: Universals in ancient thought, ed. R. Chiaradonna/G. Galluzo, 
Pisa 2012 (forthcoming). 

291 Cf. also Proclus commentary on the Parmenides (ed. Steel/Mace/d' Hoine, vol. 2, Ox- 
ford 2008, 61f. [884,8-26 C.]) where he presents a peculiar interpretation of the ring-wax- 
simile this doctrine is illustrated by in the commentators (Ammonius, In Isagog.; CAG IV/3, 
4110-20 / David, In Isagog.; CAG XVIII/2, 113,11-29): In the act of someone's soul deciding to 
create an imprint in some piece of wax with a signet-ring on his finger, the wax corresponds 
to matter, the imprint to the immattered form, the signet-ring to the logos of nature, the hand 
to the logos of soul and the ring-wearer’s soul to the idea in the intellect. In his commentary 
on Euclids Elements, he describes the ontological status of mathematical objects according 
to Plato based on a general resumption of this distinction (In primum Euclidis elementorum 
librum commentarii, ed. G. Friedlein, Leipzig *1873 [repr. Hildesheim 1992], 50,18-51,9) and 
explains those as a subspecies of the in-rebus-universal, as the general entity may subsist 
both in sensible and ‘phantastical’ matter, the imaginary power of the human mind (ibid., 
51,9-54,13). 

292 In Isagog.; CAG IV/3, 27,23-28,5: Papèv odv xt dAndés uév dott TÒ uù TÀ Er’ &arrovraveni 
TAEOV nanyopeicden, TO LEVTOL dv 00x Eotiv Eri TAEOV TOD dvaryxatou- vuplusg yàp Exetva Eotıv èni 
TTAEOV vó aTa, STA KATA TOMOV xatyopovpeva xai Ev TOM DIS EXOVTA ÜTTOTTATIV Kal EV TL TPGy Lc 
Eorı (Slav dndctacw Éyov adtd nad’ abtd Gewpodpevov wç TO Gov- narmyopeitau yàp KATA KUVOS 
xal avOewmov xai treno, xod Exel ëv Ev TodtoIs ortóotatcty, xal idiay náv Exel odatav aùtò xa’ 
abtd dewpobnevöv Te xoi voobnevov (óptčópeða o0v Td (Qov obalav adtd elvat Aéyovteç Épipuxov 
alodnTumv)- ¿nel dow un exet Undotacw olxelav, IM elei pwval óuwvupor wç ó xwv xal ó Atas 
xoi doa toT, tadta odx gotw emt MAEov- ipio yap ciot pwval xai od npdypara. That the 
alternative ‘hypostasis on its own’—‘hypostasis in something else’ is not mutually exclusive 
in the philosophical context is also shown by the discussion on the ontological status of 
immattered forms (cf. bel. n. 324). 
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individuals participating in the same species necessarily possess properly 
and individually what constitutes its substance? How can they share their 
very own self with somebody or something else? This problem goes finally 
back to Plato's sail-cloth dilemma (Parmenides ı30e-ı33a) and forms the 
background of Aristotle's (810vy-argument in Metaphysics VII13 (1038b8-23): 
If the idea or essence of something is to be common to several participants, 
how can it be proper to any of them??? If they are in a way covered by it, 
like several people by a sail-cloth, everyone will only 'possess' the small part 
covering him, not the cloth in its entirety. 


3.3.5.1. The Problem of Participation 

In examining how the commentators tried to solve this problem, we must 
distinguish sharply between the participation of species in their genera and 
that of individuals in their species. The former is of course made possible 
by the all-embracing dabyyutos Évoctc of the xowwvia x&v yévov (cf. Sophist 
251-258) in the Nous, i.e. the actual coexistence or community of every 
genus and every species or difference with every other (e.g. of rationality 
and irrationality within the genus ‘animal’) without losing their proper 
identities.” The commentators give three reasons for the possibility of such 
an actual coincidence of opposites: 


(1) Those opposites are not gdaprıxd, but ortoovortuct MNAwv, i.e. not a 
contradictory, buta privative opposition, where the privative element 
is dependent on the affirmative one. Those oppositions therefore lack 
any kind of hostility: they do not fight against each other in order 
to occupy a corporeal subject, like e.g. warm and cold do, but the 
affirmative one saves the privative one.?5 


293 Cf also the criticsm of the doctrine of ideas in Metaphysics 1,9 991a12-14: MA hv ote 
Ttpóc THY ETLaTHUNV ovdEv Bonae [scil. ta elön] THY x&v &Mwv (0088 yàp odoia Exeiva TOUTWY- £v 
toutois yap dv Hv), obte eis cà Elva, un Evundpyovrä ye tol ueréyovatv. 

294 Cf. Proclus, In Parmenidem I, 155-163 (on this passage: W. Beierwaltes, Proklos. Grund- 
züge seiner Metaphysik, Frankfurt 71979, 31-48) / Simplicius, In Phys.; CAG IX, 99,32-102,15. 
404,21—26. 405,24-406,16; Commentarius in Epicteti enchiridion, in: Theophrasti characteres, 
ed. F. Dübner, Paris 1842, 99,50-100,9 / Syrianus, In Met.; CAG VI/1, 2411-16. The concept 
seems to have been developed in the context of a critical reception of the Stoic theory of 
mixture (cf. Asclepius, In Met.; CAG VI/2, 43911016). For the tradition and Christological 
reception of this motive cf. L. Abramowski, “svvageın und dabyxutog £voctc als Bezeich- 
nung für trinitarische und christologische Einheit”, in: Drei christologische Untersuchungen, 
Berlin/New York 1981 (BZNW 45), 63-109, esp. 63-70. 

295 Ammonius, In Isagog.; CAG IV/3, 103,10-23 / Asclepius, In Met.; CAG VI/2, 439,21f. / Elias, 
In Isagog.; CAG XVIII/1, 85,11-21/ David, In Isagog.; CAG XVIII/2, 190,22-29. Cf. also Simpli- 
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(2) A simultaneous inexistence of opposites is only excluded in a corpo- 
real subject. An incorporeal one, like soul or nature, contains simul- 
taneously the opposite logoi of good and bad, warm and cold actu- 
ally, simultaneously and in the same respect without mingling them.” 
Such an intermingling of different species, like that of donkey and 
horse in mule, could only happen between composite individuals, not 
between simple differences which constitute a species in completely 
conserving their essence without suffering any alteration from one 
another.” 

(3) The unifying force (Stvapic £vonotóc) of the three first hypostases is so 
strong that they remain simple despite having different aspects, like 
substance, life and goodness, and all the ideas participate in that of the 
second one, the intellect. Hence, an idea remains a simple unity in all 
its multiple irradiations and causations of different sensible entities.” 


Much more problematic is, however, the case of temporally and spatially 
different individuals participating in one and the same species. The two 
most extensive expositions of the ‘threefold universal’ in Ammonius and 
David?” are very disappointing in that respect. Both texts seem to struggle 


cius, In Cat.; CAG VIII, 77,15-78,3. 107,19-24. The passage from Ammonius’ Isagoge-commen- 
tary is translated in its entirety in Sorabji, Sourcebook III, 121f. 

296 CAG IV/3,103,23-104,12 / CAG VI/2, 439,16-21/CAG XVIII/1, 85,21-86,1/CAG XVIII/2, 
190,29-191,8 (David drops the crucial point of incorporeality and just mentions prime matter 
and sense-perceptions as two examples of the simultaneous reception of opposites; he is 
also the only one to dismiss both arguments in 191,9-192,8). On those logoi cf. bel. n. 302. On 
the 'integrating power' of incorporeals cf. also Proclus, In Platonis Timaeum commentaria, ed. 
E. Diehl, Vol. III, Leipzig 1906 (repr. Amsterdam 1965), 122,20—24. 

297 CAG IV/3,125,9-20. 

298 CAG VI/2, 439,23-31. 

29 Both In Isagog; CAG IV/3,39,14-45,15 / XVIII/2,113,u-18,4. Both offer a doxography 
(39,14-41,9 and 14,7-116,2), a comparison of which with that of Syrianus, In Met.; CAG VI/1, 
105,19-107,3 at least display a different tendency between Athenian and Alexandrian Neo- 
platonism. Against I. Hadot, Commentaire sur les Categories, fasc. I, Leiden 1990, 128-130, the 
harmony of Plato and Aristotle concerning the doctrine of ideas seems to have been held or 
at least been sympathized with by a majority of the Alexandrian school, but they were not 
entirely certain about it and did not defend it consistently. Philoponus' later attacks on this 
harmony (De aeternitate mundi II, ed. Rabe, 25-41; summarized In Anal. Post.; CAG XIII/3 
241,17-243,25) is directed exactly against his former schoolmates (cf. e.g. "Philoponus I”, In 
De anim.; CAG XV, 3717-32 / Asclepius, In Met.; CAG VI/2, 166,30-168,18 / Simplicius, In Phys.; 
CAG IX, 295,12-296,9. 296,32-298,17). Olympiodorus' and Elias’ claim of Plato's and Aristo- 
tle’s harmony concerning the use of tóðe and totdvde referring to universal and particular 
substances is also an implicit claim of their harmony concerning the doctrine of ideas (cf. 
both In Cat.; CAG XII/1, 68,34-69,12 and XVIII/1, 177,24-178,1). On “Philoponus I and II” cf. 
bel. n. 306. On the issue of harmonization between Plato and Aristotle in the Athenian and 
Alexandrian school in general cf. my Platon und Aristoteles in der Kosmologie des Proklos. Ein 
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hard with the obvious disagreement between Plato and Aristotle on the sub- 
ject matter and leave the problem of participation intentionally unsettled: 
Ammonius seems to aim at a coordination of the three types of univer- 
sals as owing their difference to that of the different scientific approaches 
to which they correspond. Probably inspired by Aristotle’s exposition of 
his theory of science in De anima l1 403a29-b18,?? he assumes the meta- 
physician or theologian, the natural philosopher and the logician to be in 
need of a different conception of a universal. Thus, he says, the theolog- 
ical (i.e. metaphysical) consideration has to figure out whether the ante- 
res universals or ideas are self-subsisting intelligible substances (according 
to Plato) or not (according to Aristotle), and—more importantly for our 
purposes—the physical consideration has to determine whether ‘animal 
itself (td àrA&G (Gov) is one nature common to all its instances or rather 
an individual form,?” whereas the logical consideration would of course 
deal with abstract post res-concepts. David reports an objection against the 
threefold universal which rejects the existence of ante-res universals based 
on Aristotle's authority (Anal. Post. 1,22 83a31f. and De anima I,1 402b7f. are 
quoted) and argues against that of in-re ones the following way: Either this 
in-re universal is one self-subsisting nature in which many instances partic- 
ipate, or there are many (similar) natures in the many different instances. 
In the latter case, it would be no longer one universal, but many particulars. 
The former case would imply ante-res universals and is thus ruled out by the 
authority of Aristotle.°® David's reply correlating God's and our knowledge 
and locating the subsistence of in-re universals in both of them completely 
misses the problem in question, as of course neither of these modes of uni- 
versal existence is really a community in the things themselves.?** 


Kommentar zu den 18 Argumenten für die Ewigkeit der Welt bei Johannes Philoponos, Tübingen 
2009 (STAC 54), 23-33. 

300 Cf. esp. the remark on the difference between the physical and the dialectical/logical 
concept of wrath in De anima L1 403a29-b2. 

3?! Maybe he developed this approach in his lost treatise on the final cause as efficient 
cause in Aristotle, which was used by the Arabic author of treatise on the harmony between 
Plato and Aristotle usually attributed to Al-Farabi. Cf. B. Gleede, "Creatio ex nihilo—a 
genuinely philosophical insight derived from Plato and Aristotle? Some notes on the treatise 
on the harmony between the two sages", in: Arabic Sciences and Philosophy 22 (2012), 91-117. 

302 CAG IV/3, 43,25—44,4; 44,82. 44,4-12 could be interpreted as assigning a kind of in 
rebus-universality' to the logoi of nature or 'natures', which according to Proclus despite 
their dispersal over different bodies retain a certain unity in that they constitute a sympathy 
between them (In Parmenidem, ed. C. Steel/C. Macé/P. d'Hoine, vol. 3, Oxford 2009, 128 
[136,137 C.]). 

303 CAG XVIII/2, 117,59. 

304 Ibid. 117,33-118,3. 
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However, a solution might be found in the discussion ofthe term xoıvöv in 
the commentaries on the very first line of the Categories. Something can be 
“common” either (1) without being divided, like a slave shared by different 
owners, or (2) with being divided, like a breakfast being partly consumed by 
different people, or (3) by successive alternation of the actual possession, 
like a seat in the theatre, or (4) in being temporally and locally participated 
in to the same degree and without differentiation, like the human nature by 
its individuals. The crucial point is of course case (4). Ammonius explains 
this adıaıpetwg uedextöv by the fact that every human being participates 
‘undividedly’ in every trait of the genus ‘animal’.?® Philoponus?* and Olym- 
piodorus use wordings which might recall Plotinus' solution of the sail cloth 
dilemma: according to those two, every member of a species particaptes 
inittothe same degree, it is, as Olympiodorus puts it “granting itselfto every 
sinlge one of its participants in entirety" (GXov autò mop£yov Exdotw TÜV 
pexexóvtov at100).95 They are both using an example which strongly resem- 
bles the daylight one rejected in Parmenides 131b: the voice of the messenger 


305 In Cat.; CAG IV/4, 1911012: To xotvóv Aeyetaı TeTPAYAS: T) TÒ dtopévoc ueOexcóv, Worep 
Ent tod (oov (adtod yàp m&vtes petéyopev KöıpErwg- ob yàp Ta Lev obolag pdvng drtoAaben, 
Ta de Eurpdyou pdvov, tà dé alcOrjcecc uöyng). That this discussion of the term “common” 
was originally related to that of the ontological status of universals is shown by Boethius, 
In Isagogen Porphyrii 1,10; ed. S. Brandt, Leipzig 1906 (CSEL 48), 162,16-163,3: una enim res 
si communis est, aut partibus communis est et non iam tota communis, sed partes eius 
propriae singulorum, aut in usus habentium etiam per tempora transit, ut sit commune ut 
seruus communis uel equus, aut uno tempore omnibus commune fit, non tamen ut eorum 
quibus commune est, substantiam constituat, ut est theatrum uel spectaculum aliquod, 
quod spectantibus omnibus commune est. genus uero secundum nullum horum modum 
commune esse speciebus potest; nam ita commune esse debet, ut et totum sit in singulis et 
uno tempore et eorum quorum commune est, constituere ualeat et formare substantiam. 
quocirca si neque unum est, quoniam commune est, neque multa, quoniam eius quoque 
multitudinis genus aliud inquirendum est, uidebitur genus omnino non esse, idem que de 
ceteris intellegendum est. 

306 Tt seems obvious that the statements of Philoponus' earlier commentaries developed 
from Ammonius' lectures are in many cases inconsistent with his later philosophical con- 
victions. Although K. Verrycken's distinction between Philoponus I who is still more or less 
faithful to the doctrine of his teacher Ammonius and an antiaristotelian Philoponus II (cf. 
"The development of Philoponus thought and its chronology’, in: Aristotle Transformed. The 
Ancient Commentators and their Influence, ed. R. Sorabji, Ithaca 1990, 233-274) may thus seem 
justified to a certain extent, it is clearly in several respects overstated (cf. the appropriate 
criticism of C. Scholten, Antike Naturphilosophie und christliche Kosmologie in der Schrift 'De 
opificio mundi’ des Johannes Philoponos, Berlin/New York 1996, 118-143). 

307 Cf ab. before n. 293. 

308 Both In Cat.; CAG XIII/1, 18,30-19,4 and XII/1, 30,33-31,1. Cf. Plotinus VI 4 [22], 2,46-49: 
el 8& UNTE TO nóppw ETE TO Eyyüdev, avayuy Xov napelvaı, einep näpeoti. Kat öAwg Eotiv Exeivov 
Endorw, olc yhte nóppwðév dott pte Eyyüßev, Suvatot 8& 8£&ooOat otw. 
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which is received as a whole by everyone in town while being numerically 
one. The metaphysical background of this 'undivided community’ is, how- 
ever, most clearly revealed by Elias, who adds the examples of the centre 
common to all the radii ofa circle and the generic matter common to all its 
specific forms.?? Especially the former was of central relevance in Plotinus 
treatment of the problem in VI 4-5 (22-23).?'° According to this text, every 
incorporeal entity is ubiquitarian (i.e. can be participated in whenever and 
wherever) because of its strict transcendence with respect to all its partici- 
pants: Only because an idea is not allocated to a single one of them, it can be 
participated in by every one according to its capacity, just as an incorporeal 
force acting on the whole of an inhomogeneously structured body differs 
in its effects according to the different capacities ofthe recipient's constitu- 
tive parts (VI 4 [22], 7,9—23). Accordingly, no genus or species would actually 
inhere in a material individual, but only show (some of) its effects according 
to the latter's capability as a matter. 

Yet, for later Neoplatonists, Plotinus' solution failed to meet Aristotle's 
aforementioned?! {diov-argument against the substantial character of uni- 
versals: As the substance or essence of a thing must be, if anything, proper 
to this very thing, it cannot be universal, i.e. common to several things 
(Metaphysics VIL13 1038b8—23). Proclus’ distinction between the unpartic- 
ipated and the participated idea?" is designed to overcome this weakness 
of the Neoplatonic position. But, as a consequence, it is neither able to 
maintain the common or universal character of the imparticipated idea, 
which is absolutely transcendent and possessed by none of its participants, 
nor that of the participated one, which only belongs to its very own par- 
ticipant. A passage in Simplicius' commentary on the Categories clearly 
expounds the threefold-universal-doctrine exactly along those lines and 
finally states that the only proper universal is the abstract concept in our 


309? In Cat.; CAG XVIII/1, 154,13-155,8. For the Aristotelian analogy of genus:species = mat- 
ter:form cf. H. Steinfath, “Die Einheit der Definition (Z 12 und H 6)”, in: Aristoteles, Meta- 
physik. Die Substanzbücher (Z, H, O), ed. C. Rapp, Berlin 1996 (KA 4), 229-251. The voice- 
example is also used in Denys, De divinis nominibus V,g (ed. B.R. Suchla, Berlin 1990 [PTS 33], 
189,5f.). 

310 Cf. esp. VI 5 (23), 5; 1114-31 and the commentary of C. Tornau, Plotin: Enneaden VI 4-5 
(22-23). Ein Kommentar, Stuttgart / Leipzig 1998 (BzA 113), esp. the summary on 499-505. 

31 Cf ab. n. 293. 

312 Cf. Elements of Theology, prop. 23f., 81 and for the relation to Plotinus esp. 98 (ed. Dodds, 
26f.76.86f.) and L. Sweeney, "Participation and the Structure of Being in Proclus’ Elements 
of Theology", in: The Structure of Being. A Neoplatonic Approach, ed. R. Baine Harris, Albany 
1982, 140-155. 177-181. 
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minds.?® Accordingly, he also makes clear on Cat. 1a1 that the so-called 
adıalpetog xotvótric of both a voice and a slave has nothing to do with par- 
ticipation, but is a rather a matter of xpos which can either be exerted 
simultaneously by several people (in case of the voice) or not (in case 
of the slave).?^ Thus, the in rebus-universal sacrifices its universality in 
order to become proper to every single individual according to Aristotelian 
demands. 


3.3.5.2. The Problem of Individuation and Immattered Forms 

The problem how those participated instances are actually appropriated or 
inexist the individual has already been touched upon in our discussion of 
the rapport between ‘accident in subject’ and form in matter’. Examining 
the commentaries, however, with respect to their general account of the év- 
vAov eldog, i.e. the species as participated in by a (material) individual, one 
detects further deviations from the fairly clear Aristotelian solution Alexan- 
der had offered for the problem.? On the one hand, there is a clear tendency 
to approximate the évvAov eldos to the accident in Neoplatonism, which will 
also have yielded Elias' aforementioned treatment ofthe forms as accidents 
of matter?" Already Porphyhry had introduced the ‘immattered form’ by 
distinguishing between two kinds of incorporeals, proper ones, which are 
separable from matter, and 'privative' incorporeals which are dependent 
on something else for their existence, such as matter, immattered forms, 
natures and powers. The latters' mode of existence is barely distinguish- 
able from that of accidents, as they are explicitly claimed to be inseparable 
from their subjects and dependent on them.?5 For Proclus, the immattered 
forms are the weakest, most dependent kind of inexisting reality, as they 
"exist exclusively in other entities, exclusively belong to other entities and 
are grounded in certain substrates" (£v Mois övra uóvov xal dX «ov dvta xal £v 


313 CAG VII, 69,3-71,2. 

314 In Cat.; CAG VIII, 26,11-20. 

315 Cf. ab. nn. 218-223. 

316 Cf. ab. n. 212. 

317 Cf. ab. n. 241. Other commentators also state that immattered form and matter are the 
two simple substances of minor ontological value than the composite substance, because the 
only purpose oftheir existence is the constitution ofthe composite substance (Ammonius, In 
Cat.; CAG IV/4, 3518-24 / Philoponus, In Cat.; CAG XIII/1, 49,23-27. 67,710 / Olympiodorus, 
In Cat.; CAG XII/1, 58,1f. / Elias, In Cat.; CAG XVIII/1, 162,10-15). 

318 Sententiae ad intelligibilia ducentes 19, ed. E. Lambertz, Leipzig 1975, 10,5-9: xol tà u£v 
TPO TWHATWV, TÀ SE PETA CWUATWV: xol TH LEV YwWPLOTA GwUdTwV, TK dE dyopieco- xol TH LEV 
xa? Exurd Vpeotyxdter, và SE AMwv elc tò civar Seduever- xai Th èv évepyelouc TÀ adTA xor Ceo 
avtoxtwytotc, TÀ 8& tails Cwats napupıotauevaug Tas morais Evepyelaug. 


= 
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tıg óxoxeipévotg Eöpalöneva).? Hence, the ëvvàa elön participate to a con- 
siderable extent in the fate ofthe composite entities they belong to, i.e. they 
are coming to be and passing away together with them.*”° 

On the other hand, there is also a tendency to maintain their charac- 
ter as essential parts of the subject?! or allocated, inexisting species, yet 
on grounds different from the classical Peripatetic ones.?? According to 
Jamblichus, the immattered form has "some kind of substance of its own 
together with the [composite] entities, according to which it character- 
izes its participants and arranges them in accordance with its own propor- 
tion”, and for Simplicius it does not entirely belong to matter, but has 
“both an own hypostasis by itself and a common one together with matter" 
(xai #09’ ExT lölav Ündotacw xal petà THIS VANG xownv).>* In fact, the com- 
mentaries on Physics IL2 also reject the Aristotelian concept of forms which 
are not definable without respect to a certain kind of matter, illustrated by 
the so-called 'coupled terms' (snub-nosed). The form, the immattered like- 
ness of the intelligible paradigm, must always have at least a certain reality 


319 In Parmenidem III, 128 (1136,91 C.). The context of this passage (on Parm 138a; ibid., 
127-129 [135,5-1137,21 C.]) describes a complex hierarchy of in-being: He names six classes 
of entities, immattered forms, natures, (body-)related souls, non-related divine souls, the 
intellect and the One, and distinguishes between two kinds or 'directions' of in-being. From 
the related souls downwards, the entities are no longer able to "step out of their causes 
completely" and become dependent on something lower in order to exist. From the divine 
souls upwards, the entities are only in their causes, “nowhere” with respect to anything lower 
than them, but encompassed (repieyópevov) by their cause. 

320 Syrianus, In Met.; CAG VI/1, 105,30-35 / Simplicius, In Phys.; CAG IX, 25717£27-33/ 
Philoponus, In De anima; CAG XV, 121,26—30. 543,13-15 / Asclepius, In Met.; CAG VI/1, 413,6- 
27. 440,24—27 (Aristotle's argument for the incorruptibility ofthe form is referred to the form 
per se, not in composition with matter). Unlike those commentators, Proclus seems to have 
regarded the immattered form as per se perishable, not as per accidens participating in the 
destruction ofits participants (cf. the fragment reported by Philoponus, De aeternitate mundi 
IX,11; ed. Rabe, 364,7-365,3). 

321 Ammonius, In Cat.; CAG IV/4, 28,3-6 / Philoponus, In Cat.; CAG XIII/1, 3412-15 / Elias, 
In Cat.; CAG XVIII/1, 151,30f. One cannot be sure whether there can be made much of the 
fact that neither Simplicius (CAG VIII, 50,14f.) nor Olympiodorus (CAG XII/1, 48,23 f.) argue 
for any difference between the inexistence of an accident and an immattered form, but just 
point to the fact that the Categories only deal with the composite substance. 

92 Cf the passages from Alexander referred to above n. 212. For the term "allocated" 
(ovv- or xatateypévos) cf. Lloyd, Anatomy, 65-68; Thiel, Kategorienschrift, 254—257, Leontius 
of Byzantium, CNE 1281D and the monophysite opponent in Anastasius' antitritheite dia- 
logue: "Des Patriarchen Anastasius I. von Antiochien Jerusalemer Streitgesprách mit einem 
Tritheiten", ed. K.-H. Uthemann, in: Traditio 37 (1981), (73-108), 102 (ll. 747f.). 

323 Apud Simplicium, In Cat.; CAG VIII, 130,14-19 (Tiva iðiav peta TOV mporyutov obalav, 
ad’ Hv popite xal mpdc To oixetov pEtpov cuvt&cret cà METEXOVTA). 

324 Ibid., 99,28f. Cf. ab. n. 251. 
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of its own, even if it is only conceptually separable from matter.?? In a typ- 
ically Platonic manner, the essential character of the immattered form is 
thus not secured by intensifying its connection to the individual, but by 
loosening it so such a degree that it is able to retain its own hypostasis next 
to its shared one—a conception which could have been welcome to Nesto- 
rian theologians, yet quite troublesome for Chalcedonians. 

Yet, if the 'immattered form' necessarily retains a hypostasis of its own 
distinct from matter in order to remain substantial, it is hard to see how its 
numerical pluralization?* can be exclusively due to to its materialization, as 
the commentators frequently underscore, repeating the Aristotelian topos 
of matter as the principle of individuation (Physics L7 190b24-26; Meta- 
physics VII,8 1034a5-9; VIL111037a1f.; XIL8 1074a33f.): Asclepius, among oth- 
ers, explains that the individual, i.e. the immattered form, is “cut”, “divided” 
or “circumscribed” by matter.” Being fully determined, a species infima can 
no longer yield multiple members by addition of a further difference, but 
just realizes itself in different "portions" of matter. Trying to approach the 
problem of individuation from a logical point of view, Porphyry had there- 
fore suggested the subdivision of an infima species by diverse accidents 
or properties, the unique configuration or bundle (&Bporoua or cvvdpouny) 
of which then constitutes the individual,?? not in the sense of technically 


325 Philoponus, In Phys.; CAG XVI, 225,5-226,11 / Simplicius, In Phys.; CAG IX, 295,28-296,31 
(cf. the concise exposition of what they regard to be Aristotle's opinion in 293,30-294,12). 
Whether or not matter has to be included in any kind of definition seems to be a question 
answered very inconsistently by Aristotle himself (cf. Kremer, Metaphysikbegriff, p.18 n. 3). A 
solution for this inconsistency could be that “eine Definition der Form [of a physical object; 
B.G.] auch ohne explizite Berücksichtigung des Stoffes verstándlich macht, mit welchem 
Stoff diese Form notwendig verbunden ist" (W. Mesch, “Die Teile der Definition (Z 10-11)”, 
in: Rapp, Die Substanzbücher, [135-156] 151). 

326 On the discussion of individuation in general cf. also the texts collected by Sorabji, 
Sourcebook III, 164—175. 

37 In Met.; CAG VI/2, 144,30 f.; 148,25-27; 216,31-33. A more detailed metaphysical descrip- 
tion of the intended process is given in Philoponus' commentary on the Physics (CAG XVI, 
475,7-476,19 cf. 492,26—493,15): The pluralization of form is due to the interaction ofthe limit 
and the unlimited, as the form being wholly present in every one of its instances can only be 
multiplied and divided by its opposite, matter, the principle ofinfinity and indeterminability. 
Entering matter, a form is split apart into infinite separate parts (or instances) infinitely divis- 
ible themselves. The concrete materia proxima individuating a concrete infima species is, 
however, the result of diverse factors governing the process of becoming and thus causing the 
different properties of the ‘bundle’, i.e. “the movements of heaven, the particular natures, the 
peculiarities of seasons, the [different] regions and their guardian-gods" (Proclus, In Parmeni- 
dem I, 238 [825,9-30 C.]; cf. I, 224 [813,1-21 C.] and Simplicius, In Cael.; CAG VII, 277,815). 

328 CAGIV/, 719-27 (2& ld\othtwv cuvéatwxev Exo xov, àv Td ddporona oOx Av én’ Xov notè 
To auto yevorto) cf. In Cat.; CAG IV/1, 129,9f. (idiótns auvöpoung rotótwtov). On tradition and 
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defining it, but in the sense of describing it?? and marking it off from any 
other individual. Whether Porphyry thus really wanted to introduce a prin- 
ciple of individuation different from matter, has to remain unclear, as both 
‘principles’ are easily to reconcile, as long as one keeps in mind that in the 
case of concrete individuals of a species the proximate matter responsi- 
ble for individuation is nothing but the principle of concrete, non-essential 
attributes and circumstances distinguishing this instantiation ofthe species 
from every other.?? Nevertheless, several texts take Porphyry’s ‘principle’ 
at face value and problematize it in that the only really incommunicable 
accident of an individual, its unique position in space and time, is also the 
least enduring one and hence most inadequate for an individual character- 
isation.?' David presents us with an interesting little dialogue between a 
Peripatetic and a Platonic philosopher, in which the latter wants to defend 
Porphyry's formula against the former's objection that this formula would 
render accidents essential parts of substances.?? As the Platonist accepts 
the Peripatetic's dismissal of his first and only valid reply, that the formula 
is only of epistemological value, he is forced to give the somewhat unsat- 
isfactory answer that ‘individuating’ accidents become substantial to their 
individuals, just like differences (substantial qualities) do to their species.’ 
Olympiodorus reports that Proclus dismissed the Porphyrian formula in his 


parallels, esp. the relationship to Plato (Theaetetus 157b/c. 209c; Timaeus 49f.) and the Stoic 
iStw¢ rory, cf. Lloyd, Anatomy, 43-47; Id., Form and universal in Aristotle, Liverpool 1981, 67f.; 
R. Sorabji, Matter, Space and Motion. Theories in Antiquity and their sequel, Ithaca 1988, 44-59 
(including a discussion of Gregory of Nyssa on 52-56). 

329 Ammonius, In Isagog.; CAG IV/3, 56,15 £.57,14£, cf. Philoponus, In Phys.; CAG XVI, 76,17- 
23. 

33? This is probably why Ammonius accepts both of them without any problems (In 
Isagog.; CAG IV/3, 901-24 cf. 60,16-21). Cf. Lloyd, Anatomy, 46f. 

331 Elias, In Isagog.; CAG XVIII/1, 76,8—n cf. David, In Isagog., CAG XVIII/2, 168,1-15. 

332 CAG XVIII/2, 168,16-169,17. Cf. the discussion of the same problem in Leontius of 
Jerusalem bel. at nn. 477-484. The problems in applying the principle to the trinity ermerge 
e.g. in Eulogius of Alexandria’s anti-tritheite discussions against the equation of idiom and 
hypostasis and against the definition of hypostasis as ouunAown) odciag xoi istapatog (apud 
Photium, cod. 230 279a8—280b35; ed. R. Henry, vol. 5, Paris 1967, 42-51). 

333 CAG XVIII/2, 169,617: pactv ot odx Eotw Torov auunAnpodv cà auußeßnxöta THY oùoiav, 
npös Mo 8£ elvot auußeßnnöre xod mpd¢ Mo obclov- wç yàp TO Beppòv TO £v TH mupl Aéyetar 
xai ovata xal auußeßnxös (mpd¢ pv yàp TO cpa TOO rtupóc Acyeraı auuBeßnxös, poc SE Td TOP 
oùcia: odcia yap tod mupd¢ ý Bepuörng), xol dc papev TO Ev TO atı puxpov xol auußeßnxös 
elvat xal odolav, cup efixóc Lev mpóc tò THU Tod BSatoc, obclav dE npóc TO wp, obtw xoi 
TÒ Paraxpov Tod Lwxpdtous uußeßnxös panev xai odctav, uußeßnxög pev poc TOV Laxpdtyy, 
xao dvOpwmds Eotıv, odalav de adtod, xaðò cupmAnpot Tov Lwxpdtyy: odaia yap abtod xai ý 
paraxpotys, ouuBeßnxög de, xad xod dots yivetar. xod od Cavpactoy, et tata oùcia Aéyetar 
T&v yap ouußeßyxös 0Aet uecéyet odctac, tva un voy) åporphon Tis xpeittovoç ovatac. 
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commentary on Alcibiades 129b1 for exactly that reason.?* Simplicius, for his 
part, explicitly dismisses matter as principle ofindividuation in favour ofthe 
Porphyrian formula,*5 yet in the context of a proof for the eternity of prime 
matter, which is obviously unable to serve as principle of individuation for 
a concrete infima species. 

Due to the Cappadocians' reception ofthe Porphyrian 'principle' as their 
definition of hypostasis, the Church fathers will soon—at least in the sev- 
enth century—surpass their philosophical colleagues in discussing its im- 
plications, whereas the exact meaning of 'inexistence' unfortunately re- 
mains similarly ambiguous in both camps. Despite all the attempts at pre- 
cision concerning in-being as as accident, completing substantial part or 
form, which were—as we have seen in Leontius of Byzantium—at least 
partially noticed also by the fathers,?* there are also passages where the 
commentators explicitly admit the impossibility of distinguishing substan- 
tial from accidental properties with perfect accuracy.?? 


3.4. EPHREM OF AMID 


Ephrem of Amid, patriarch of Antioch from 526 until 544, died about one 
year after Leontius of Byzantium, and thus cannot have written consider- 
ably later. He wrote an apology for Chalcedon and the Tome of Leo which 
must have drawn quite heavily upon that of John the Grammarian.?? It is 
quite astonishing that our term was in his time already important enough 


33 Olympiodorus, Commentary on the first Alcibiades of Plato, ed. L.G. Westerink, Amster- 
dam 1956 (repr. 1982), sect. 204,8-12: xal où uövov did TodTO, AAA xoi Sti ýuaptev ó Ilepinatog 
mpi TÒ ğTopov, oimdels adtd Ex is auvöpounis TAV auußeßynötwv ylvaodaı. 51d xai obtw dpietat 
adtd- ‘oÔ 16 dOpotc [uot obx Av én’ Xov notè yevorto'. xal and TAV xetpóvov, THY auuBeßnxötwv, cà 
xpelttova émoiovv. Proclus’ commentary is only extant until Alcibiades 116a/b. 

335 In Phys.; CAG IX, 255,27-256,1. A similar rejection could be implied by Elias, In Cat.; 
CAG XVIII/1, 176,11-15 and David, In Isagog.; CAG XVIII/2, 195,24-27. 

336 Cf. bel. n. 358 (Pamphilus), n. 422 (Leontius of Jerusalem) and John of Damascus, Dial. 

fus. 39 (= Dial. brev.22), in: Die Schriften des Johannes von Damaskos, ed. B. Kotter, vol. 1, Berlin 
1969 (PTS 7), 106. 

337 E.g. Simplicius, In Cat.; CAG VIII, 96,1619. 

338 For his life cf. Helmer, Neuchalkedonismus, 185-187; P.T.R. Gray, The Defense of Chal- 
cedon in the East (451-553), Leiden 1979 (SHCT 20), 141 f.; T. Hainthaler in A. Grillmeier, Jesus 
der Christus im Glauben der Kirche, Vol. 11/3: Die Kirche von Jerusalem und Antiochen nach 451 
bis 600, ed. T. Hainthaler, Freiburg a.e. 2002, 357-359. 

339 John of Damascus quotes it as nepi tod ypapparıxod "Iodtvvou xoi tig cvvó8ou (Sacra 
parallela; MSG 96, 481C). For further evidence of Ephrem's dependence on the Grammarian 
cf. Helmer, Neuchalkedonismus, 162f. n. 334; 189f. According to ibid., 189, we have treated 
CPG 6902 and 6904 as identical above. 
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to be embodied in the 26 chapters of dogmatic definitions according to ety- 
mology Ephrem wrote against Acacius the philosopher and presbyter of 
Apameia (CPG 6906). In the small fragment which has been preserved we 
find the definitions and/or etymologies of ópoc, ovata, popph, bmöcranıs, n pó- 
gTwTov, lölwna, evepyeta, önooborog and finally—with 7/4 lines in Helmer's 
edition the most extensive one— Evunöotaroc: 


'Evorócvottov is what is established in a hypostasis, like size, whiteness or 
fatherhood, or again what is a proper being and is known without fantasy 
in existence. Of course, we do not call God the Logos' flesh a hypostasis, 
for it did not subsist by itself as any simple hypostasis does. Nor do we call 
it dvunöctatov, which signifies the non-existent, wherefore we define it as 
£vyurtóc tattov or Evünapxtov or also évoóctovy nature.>?? 


As Gray has already noticed, the passage only makes sense, if we refer 
the first meaning of evunöotatog to the human nature of Christ and the 
second one to the simple hypostasis?" To conceive of this flesh as pücıs 
evunöotatog is for Ephrem apparently the way to avoid the extremes of 
having to call it hypostasis or @vunöcteartov. Yet, after what we have read in 
Leontius and after all our examinations of the traditional usage of our term, 
at first sight it seems almost inexplicable how Ephrem is able to adduce as 
the first and apparently basic meaning ouf our term “what is established in 
a hypostasis, i.e. accidents" ?? Moreover, he attaches the same meaning also 
to two synonyms of évundatatos in its traditional usage)? i.e.Evönapxrtos and 
EVOVOLOG. 


340 Helmer, Neuchalkedonismus, 272,6—1: Evundotatéy éotw tò Ev tH bnootdcet xabidpv- 
pévov otov paxpdtys Y) Acuxdtys T) matpdtys Y) máňv tò xvpiwg dv xoi dpavtdotws ev bndpkei 
yvwpılöpevov. Thv pevtot tod 000 Adyou cdpxa oby dmdaTaaw Aéyopev, od yàp xo EauTI ré] 
Qc TATA PIA oróccactc. OUce THAW AdTHV papev dvuTdaTATOV ónep onpaiver TO dvüntapxrtov, 916- 
nep adTHY aL Öpllonev Evundoratov Hyovvevorapxtöv te xai Evodctov. In taking the last three 
adjectives as neutra, the translation of Gray, Defense, 149 seems to miss the fact that compos- 
ite adjectives do not have a female ending. Cf. also T. Hainthaler’s translation in Grillmeier, 

Jesus der Christus II/3, 369. However, Hainthaler's assumption of a dependence on Leontius’ 
of Byzantium Epilysis (ibid. and n. 70)—only based on the examples for accidents which are 
not even the same—is unfounded. 

341 Ibid., 149f. 

342 The verb xadıöpbeodaı normally signifies the ontological dependence on some kind of 
€3oa—a quite common metaphor in the context of the inherence-problem. Cf. e.g. Plotinus, 
Ennead VI 3,4 l. 3f. / Proclus, In Parmenidem I, 132 (730,7f. C.) or II, 31 (8611618 C.). 

343 Cf. esp., Ps-Basil, Contra Eunomium V (MSG 29, 713C): AM’ dane od tpoqopucóc Aóyoc 
£y TH Osh, AMA Cv xol bpeotyxws, xoi TAV öAwv Spactiptos: oŬtwç £v TH Oc od nveüna 
Otoxeópevov, où ÖLaALöNEVOS ANp, KA Sbvanıc dylacticn, Evobatog, EVUTAXTOG, EvUTdTTATOS. For 
&vobctoc and Evunöctarog cf. Didymus, In Zach. II, 139,2 (SC 84, 486); Socrates, Hist. eccl. VII, 
32,61 (GCS NF 1, 381f.) or Cyril (ab. n. 112). For the much rarer evönapxtog and evunöotarog cf. 
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In order to solve this problem one has to take into account the special 
kind oftext we are dealing with here: Ephrem is far from describing the cus- 
tomary Greek usage of our term, but aims at clarifying its technical usage in 
the context of Chalcedonian Christology on the basis of its etymology. The 
rather crude etymologies he presents (uopor, from pépoç pépet etc.) just try 
to connect the different elements ofa term to other Greek words which can 
somehow be related to the meaning Ephrem wants to attach to the term 
in question. In the case of evunöotarog, these elements obviously are the 
preposition £v and the noun tzdotacts, and those fit perfectly well with 
the meaning he wants the term to have when referred to Christ's human 
nature: 'not subsisting on its own, but in the hypostasis ofthe Logos'. Hence, 
the suspicion might arise that Ephrem only chose the starting-point from 
etymology exactly forthe sake ofrefuting the 'no nature without hypostasis'- 
objection in stipulating a technical sense of evunöctatog for Christology 
on the basis of its obvious etymology. However that may be, the exam- 
ples he gives (uoxpötng, Aevxdtys, natpötng) still seem— considering Leon- 
tius’ clear distinction between evunöotatov and accident— very carelessly 
chosen: Even if one refers natpötng exclusively to the trinitarian context, 
where it is of course no simple accident, but the property constituting the 
hypostasis of the father, ‘big size’ and ‘whiteness’ are still —in contrast to 
Leontius’ shape and colour—concrete accidents, not necessary properties 
of the body per se. Nonetheless, the context in my opinion demands inter- 
preting them not as simple accidents, but as constituting properties of a 
human hypostasis like Peter distinguished from Paul by the height of his 
body and the colour of his skin. This interpretation can be confirmed by 
some parallels interpreting the term &voöcıov as describing the necessary 
components to be found in a substance (i.e. specific difference and prop- 
erties) or even the set of properties constituting a hypostasis. The former is 
affirmed by Anastasius Sinaites who postulates an analogous twofold mean- 
ing for both évotctov and évundctatov: Just as &vobctov can both signify the 
being itself and the essential traits in the being ('rational' and 'perishable' 
in the case of man), £vurócatov can both mean the truly existing thing and 
the distinguishing characteristics in the truly existing thing, which mean- 
ing is exemplified by the properties of the trinitarian persons.’* The lat- 


Maximus, Myst. 20 (ed. C. Boudignon, Turnhout 2011 [CCG 69], 47) and Op. 16 (205B) or also 
Socrates (ab. n. 9o). In Anastasius Sinaites, Hodegos II, 3123f. (CCG 8, 38) the three opposite 
terms appear together. 

344 Cf. esp. Anastasius Sinaites, Hodegos II, 3126-133; CCG 8, 39: TI&Aıy £vobctov Aćyopev ý 
adbtd TÒ dv Ñ TÒ Ev TH obala yvwpıóuevov iSiwpa, olov £vobctóv żotı Tod dvdpwmou Td Aoyıorıxdv xoi 
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ter is asserted by John of Damascus, when he calls évovatov “that which is 
perceived in the substance, i.e. the bundle of accidents, which shows the 
hypostasis" 45 

Thus, his etymological inspiration guides Ephrem to a result analogous 
to that of Leontius of Byzantium, but much less differentiated: The human 
nature of Christ, the focus on which clearly distinguishes the Neochalcedo- 
nian Ephrem form his Chalcedonian contemporary, maintains its status as 
Evunöotatog, as it subsists in the hypostasis of the Logos, just as characteris- 
tic properties subsist in their hypostases and differentiate them from every 
other hypostasis. 

That he nevertheless does not explicitly refer to the insubsistence 
formula is a bit disappointing, just as the fact that no other trace of it can be 
foundin the admittedly scarce remnants of his works, neither in the reports 
of Photius (codd. 228 f.) nor in the other remaining fragments. The objection 
'no nature without hypostasis' is not refuted by pointing to the insubsis- 
tence of Christ's human nature in the Logos, but by denying the axiom: 
Neither the 'natures' of water, wrath, war nor those of body and soul include 
(cuvetactyetw) a npöowrov of their own.’ As Pamphilus’ argument for the 
existence of pboeıs, but not oocíot dvundotaroı shows? this is a resumption 
ofthe derived, more specific use of dvunöotatog we encountered in Ps-Basil's 
Contra Eunomium V, yet also echoes Leontius' remark on the wider sense of 
‘nature’ as compared to 'substance'?* However, as Ephrem in his defence 
of Cyril and his (orthodox Chalcedonian) understanding of the pla püctc- 
formula also drew upon the pseudo-Athanasian Epistula ad Jovianum as an 
important authority,” he might well have postulated also the insubsistence 
formula in the same context. 


TÒ qOaprtóv. ‘Ouolws xal TÒ Evunöctatov Kata dbo tpórtouc Aéyerat, Yj TO KATA AANdeıav Undpxov 
Ñ Tò Ev TH bnootacen diwya, wç £v TH DED Kal MaTPL TO Kyevvntov, Ev SE TH VIO TO yevvnTóv, Ev dE 
TH dyly MVEVLaTl TÒ ExTOpEVTOV, xaðwç xai dvwmrepw elontat. Cf. bel. before n. 588. 

345 Cf. John of Damascus, Ctr. Jacobitas 11,5-8 (PTS 22, 114): "Etepov ydp ¿oti TO Ev ctv xal 
Etepov Tò £v &- evodatov èv ydp got TÒ ev TH odcig Gewpodpevoy, vovréc tt TÒ TAV copi epvyxóxov 
Kpotcpa, 6 SyAoi thy drdctaow, od adTHY THY odotav. "EvuTdctatov dE ody N bón tactic, TO £v 
bmootacet dé nadopwuevov. Cf. bel. after n. 634. 

346 Photius, Bibliotheca cod. 229 256b24-33, ed. R. Henry, vol. 4, Paris 1965, 130. 

347 Panhoplion 11132156; CCG 19, 140 f. Pamphilus’ examples are love, hate, time, lie and 
words. 

318 MSG 86/I, 1280A quoted ab. at n. 182. 

349 Cf Photius, Bibliotheca 259b24-27; ed. Henry, 156. Cf. ab. n. 164. 
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Entering the second half of the sixth century, it becomes rather difficult 
to establish a relative chronology of our texts. For the De sectis, we have a 
fixed terminus ante quem: the end of Eulogius of Alexandria’s patriarchate 
in 607/8.2° For Pamphilus and Leontius of Jerusalem, their silence about 
the monergetist/monotheletic problem is our only datum to establish one. 
As this problem was admittedly discussed before the official outbreak of 
the controversy?! (Sophronius' ofJerusalem protest against the Alexandrian 
union with the Monophysites in 634), but will not have dominated the 
Christological discussion before the middle ofthe century, it is probably not 
possible to fix the terminus ante quem more precisely than 'about 650'. As 
our termini post quem are around 580 for both Leontius of Jerusalem*? and 


350 Cf. Grillmeier, Jesus der Christus 11/2, 516 f. referring to MSG 86/1, 1232C. Ibid. 523 n. gia 
he rejects the earlier dating (between 543-551) of M. van Esbroeck, "La date et l'auteur 
du De sectis attribué à Leonce de Byzance”, in: After Chalcedon. Studies in theology and 
Church history, ed. C. Laga e.a., Leuven 1985, (415-424) 417-422 a little too quickly, as it 
was endorsed also by F. Carcione, “Il De sectis di Leonzio Scholastico: Un testimone della 
scuola Chalcedonense in Egitto al tempo del patriarcha Zoilo", in: Ricerche e studi sull' oriente 
cristiano 6 (2002) (101-120) 112-118. The latter is, however, unacquainted with U.M. Lang's 
in most respects sufficient refutation of v. Esbroeck ("The date of the treatise De sectis 
revisited", in: Orientalia Lovaniensia periodica 29 [1998], 89-98). I have dealt with this issue 
comprehensively in my “Der Traktat De sectis des Abbas Theodor. Eine Handreichung zur 
Widerlegung der dtaxptvépevor’, in: Zweite Tübinger Tagung zum christlichen Orient: Ägypten 
in der Spätantiken Zeit, ed. D. Bumazhnov e.a., Tübingen 2012 (in print). Iam trying to show 
there on the basis of additional manuscipt witnesses and an all-embracing analysis of the 
structure of the text that it can hardly be earlier than Eulogius, yet was left unfinished and 
completed later on provisionally with a secondary ending (MSG 86/I, 1264B-1268A). That 
this ending might actually go back to a certain Leontius the scholiast who took down the 
course of abbas Theodoros, to which the treatise is ascribed in the manuscript tradition 
(cf. M. Waegeman, The text tradition of the treatise De sectis [Ps. Leontius Byzantinus], 
in: L’anitquite classique 45 [1976], [190-196] 191f.) would be a plausible accommodation of 
Carcione's hypothesis (“Il De sectis", 18-120), who wants all the material from the time after 
Zoilus to derive from such a secondary adapation. 

331 Cf. KH. Uthemann, “Der Neuchalkedonismus als Vorbereitung des Monotheletismus. 
Ein Beitrag zum eigentlichen Anliegen des Neuchalkedonismus’, in: Studia Patristica 29, Leu- 
ven 1997, (373-413) 394-403; Helmer, Neuchalkedonismus, 223 f.; T. Hainthaler in Grillmeier, 
Jesus der Christus 11/3, 398—400. Of course, there are also earlier treatments of the problem, 
like that of Ephrem of Amid (Cf. ibid., 370f.) or Severus of Antioch (Cf. Chesnut, Three mono- 
physite Christologies, 25-34). 

352 D. Krausmiiller, "Leontius ofJerusalem. A theologian ofthe seventh century”, in:JThS 52 
(2001), (637-657) 639-649 has convincingly refuted Richard's arguments for 543 as terminus 
ante quem and reassessed Loofs' arguments for 568 (the Lombards entering Italy cf. Against 
the Monophysites, 156) or 578 (death of Jacob Baradaeus, origin ofthe Jacobite movement cf. 
ibid. 160) as termini post quem. However, his own “new arguments" (pp. 649-656) referring 
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the De sectis in its present form, but around 570 for Pamphilus? we will 
take him as a starting point, yet in being aware that we can by no means be 
certain about his temporal priority. 


3.5.1. Pamphilus Reading Leontius of Byzantium 


Whereas we cannot be sure whether Pamphilus knew any of John's or 
Ephrem’s writings,** his abundant use of those of Leontius of Byzantium, 
who is even endowed with the title “father” (qu. VI,ugf.; VIIL126), is well 
attested.®® If Declerck's latest hypothesis on Pamphilus’ identity with the 
co-author of the letter to Agapetus I. from 536 holds, he might even have 
known Leontius personally.: Following the great Byzantine theologian, 
he develops a theological approach which differs considerably from the 
traditional one regarding the importance of philosophy and dialectics: In 
defence of the Chalcedonian formula, the focus of the debate shifts from 
the interpretation of scriptural passages and liturgical confessions to the 
clarification of technical terms in their application to theological matters, 
taking into account both the Christian (biblical and patristic) and the pagan 
philosophical tradition. The first two questions of Pamphilus’ Panhoplion?* 
provide an outstanding example of this, as the author enters the Christolo- 
gical debate by interpreting the Cappadocian distinction between o)cíc and 


the Nestorian's example in CN IIL8 1633A to the birth ofthe emperor Heraclius’ son in 612 and 
Leontius’ lament about the conquest of Jerusalem in VII,10 1768hC to a contemporary one, 
namely that ofthe Persians in 614, seem to press the wording ofthe text far too much in both 
cases. If Gray, however, wants to dismiss Krausmüller's entire case because ofthe weakness of 
those arguments, as the story at the end of CM is “on stylistic grounds alone" the work of the 
first copyist (Against the Monophysites, 39), he fails to reveal those stylistic reasons, which 
are obviously not evident for everybody, at least not for Krausmüller, me and C. dell'Osso, 
"Leonzio di Bisanzio e Leonzio di Gerusalemme. Una chiara distinzione", in: Augustinianum 
46 (2006), (231-259) 248-256, who subscribes to the entirety of Krausmüller's conclusions. 
The similarities between Contra Monophysitas and Justinian's letter to the Alexandrian 
monks pointed out by J. MacDonald, "Leontius of Jerusalem's Against the Monophysites as a 
possible source for Justinian's Letter to the Alexandrian monks", in: Byzantion 67 (1997), 375- 
382 thus rather suggest a dependence of the former on the latter. 

353 C£ J.H. Declerck in his introduction to CCG 19, 24 (‘about ten years after the outbreak 
of the tritheite controversy in 557’). 

354 Cf Ibid., 81f. 

355 Cf. Ibid., 64-68.81-83. Pamphilus knew CNE, the Epilysis and the Epaporemata and 
made use of them mainly in qu. VI-IX. The dependence on Leontius of Jerusalem supposed 
by C. Moeller (cf. ibid., 83f.) is now, taking into account Krausmüller's new dating, not only 
improbable, but impossible. 

356 Cf. Grillmeier, Jesus der Christus II/3, 158. 

357 We will retain Cardinal Mai's title for the sake of the beautiful biblical metaphor. 
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hypostasis on the background of Porphyry’s Isagoge, Aristotle’s Organon 
and the commentary tradition on those works.’ The second question treats 
the terms ovcaia and qct; in comparing their theological usage with the 
philosophical one and for the theological meaning of the former draws 
mainly on Leontius of Byzantium: From CNE 1277D and Epilysis 1945B he 
adduces the basic distinctions between substance and accidents, substan- 
tial qualities/specific differences, inseparable and separable accidents. By 
identifying Leontius’ rotót(ceg &rovctó8etc with the inseparable accidents 
(qu. II, 41), he apparently established an adapted tradition of usage, which 
was handed down via the Doctrina patrum to John of Damascus,?” yet 
also seems to occur in Leontius of Jerusalem.’ In his treatment of the 
term gto, we encounter the first occurrence of evunöotarog: The term 
‘nature’, he says, can be also referred to &vunöcrare like wrath, love, time 
and lie, the term ovata, however, only to évuróc vota, which is employed here 
in perfectly traditional manner, as becomes clear from the parallel nega- 
tion: 'nature' is said to be applied improperly both to not (independently) 
existing things and to those "which are perceived in their own substance 
and hypostasis" (xoà t&v Ev obata xoi dmootdcet [Sig Bewponuevwv).3% The 
Ephrem-excerpt in Photius (cod. 229 256b24-33) referred to above strongly 
suggests that this passage is also derived from a genuinely Christological 


358 Cf. Declerck's apparatus on II, 45-104.168-205 and ab. nn. 328-335. He even had an 
idea about the threefold universal (cf. 1,38-41) and Proclus’ distinction between three kinds 
of wholes (V, usf. cf. Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 67-69, ed. Dodds, 64£). But 
Grillmeier's assumption of an acquaintance with Philoponus' commentary on the Physics 
(Jesus der Christus II/3, 145f.) is—taking into account the homogeneity of the Neoplatonic 
commentary tradition—highly improbable, as Pamphilus most probably knew about Philo- 
ponus' heresies. He may equally have used another commentary or attended a lecture on the 
Physics at some point. 

359 Cf. Declerck's apparatus ad locum. M. Richard ("Léonce et Pamphile", 34.39) not only 
overemphasizes Pamphilus' philosophical incompetence, but also wants to construct a 
fundamental difference between Pamphilus' traditional, Cappadocian/Porphyrian concept 
of hypostasis and Leontius’ very own xad’ &utò dgiotacbat (Ibid. 30f.34—39). However, he 
makes far too much of Pamphilus’ addition of xa€' &vxó to Leontius’ description of the oùcia 
as np&ypa dpeotws (qu. IL, 43£.)—analogous to Evunöotarog, bpeotws can mean both ‘real’ 
and ‘self-substising’—, just as he does not recognize Pamphilus’ reception of our derived use 
of dvunóccaov in qu. VII, 32-34, but claims those lines to be a failed attempt of harmonizing 
traditional and Leontian terminology. 

360 Cf. esp. CN L14 (MSG 86/IL 1453BC; with the standard Porphyrian examples ‘black 
raven’ and ‘black Ethiopian") and also CN 1,6 (1421A). 

381 Panhoplion II, 132-140 (CCG 19, 140): Tò pèv yàp THs PUTEWS dvona pepópevov eüploxopev 
KATAXPNOTIKÖG KATA avurtocartov xor Kata TY Ev obala xai bmootacen iiy Dewpounevwv, TO dE 
THS ovolag Övoua, Kata EvunooTtätwv Kal Lovov: odalav yap odx dv EITOLMEV dvunöctaTtov, PUES 
SE TOMAS eploxopev avuTrodTatoUs, Kad’ EauTac Obra odolacg uNdenote Üpeotwoas, wç Bunod xal 
ayamns, nal xpóvou xai bebdoug xod Awy TIVav. 
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argument, just like the ‘Leontius-passage’ on otcío: In contrast to qu. VII, 
where we will find an exposition of the ‘no nature without hypostasis’- 
problem along entirely Leontian lines, this passage thus presents an echo 
ofJohn the Grammarian's solution: Christ's human nature does not have to 
be évundatatog in the strict sense, as many avunöctara are called natures 
both by the philosophers and the fathers. Pamphilus, however, makes clear 
that he does not favour this answer to the problem in that he clearly and 
repeatedly characterizes this usage of ‘nature’ as xatdxpyorns (II, 133.155 f.). 
The only other instance of the traditional usage in qu. XI, where tritheism 
is rebutted by claiming that the divine hypostases are "not substance, but 
an Evundotatöv tt xoi odorWdes MEdypLa”,? will thus also be due to the tradi- 
tional, trinitarian context. 

The most important text for our purpose is therefore once again the refu- 
tation of the ‘no nature without hypostasis’-objection, as undertaken by 
Pamphilus in qu. VII. Its introductory passage reads almost like a glossed 
version of CNE 1277D-1280B?9 and may serve as a perfect demonstration 
of how puzzling the exact structure of Leontius' argument was even for his 
contemporary readers. Basically, Pamphilus splits the Leontian argument 
into two, the positive establishment of the possibility to call Christ's two 
natures évumdotatot (qu. VII, 9-40) and the polemic rebuttal of the oppo- 
nent's counterclaim that this would entail two hypostases (VII, 41-61). In 
the first section, he rearranges Leontius' seemingly repetitive circulations 
around the difference between nature and hypostasis into two clear state- 
ments: 

Firstly, there is no anhypostatic nature: Every nature subsists by itself, 
not in another entity, and is thus clearly to be distinguished from any kind 
of accident: 


An anhypostatic nature, in the sense of substance, will never exist, but only 
an 'enhypostatic' one, i.e. a subsisting thing perceived in itself and not having 
its being in something else like the accidents. For those are perceived around 
the substance, as they are unable to subsist for themselves, but only together 
with the nature composed and grown together with them.39* 


362 Panhoplion XI, 151-158 (CCG 19, 207): Ovx &vouciouc 8& tag ónoctácet So&dtouev wç 
noMdxıs eilpyru—undels TH Adyw Enntpexetw—, oŬŭte dE obalas. Ei ydp THY ündoracıw Tò ldLdLov 
Tod xapaxthpos Ttotet, 8 od x&v Ev TH på odcia mapadeSouevwv npocwnrwyv ý löiötng yvwpiletau, 

0 é eî N odola, ovorı N ónóctacig wç Ortócxacic oOx Eotıv obala, & 
to0to dE oÙ TTEPLXE mo MA AX 
EVOTÖOTATÖV xt xod odode TTPÄYMA. 

363 Cf Richard, “Léonce et Pamphile”, 35 f.; Lang, "Anhypostatos-Enhypostatos", 643 f. 

364 Panhoplion VII, 9-15 (CCG 19, 173): Avundotartog pats, toutectwv ovocia, obx Av ety note, 
AAN Evundorarog, TOVTÉOTI MPayya ópso cag £v ExvT dewpobnevov, nal obx £v EtéEpw Exov Td elvaı 
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Interestingly enough, he not only seems to have referred the 6 &v été- 
pw £yet tò etvat-clause (1277D5f.) to suußeßnxös (qu. VII, uf), but also dis- 
plays a pretty odd reading of Leontius' final statement (1280B) in taking 
the phrase petà cfjc cvyxetmevys xoi ouunepuxulas (1280B6f.) as describing 
the accidents (qu. VII, 14f.): If his Leontius-text was not defective at this 
point, he must have wrongly referred tig 6orépou pücewg (1280B4f.) to où- 
ciat and odawdws xatnyopobpeva (1280B3f.), not to the divine and human 
nature. 

Secondly, évundatatov, i.e. nature, is sharply to be distinguished from 
"hypostasis', as (a) the former signifies the universal species, the latter the 
concrete individual, and (b) the two terms show a fundamental difference 
in function: 


(a) Yet, the &vunöotarov, i.e. the nature, is not the same as the hypostasis, 
as the &vunöotatov, as had been said before, signifies the substance and 
designates the community ofthe species. The hypostasis, however, makes the 
individual man by marking off his personal appearance by his characteristic 
properties and setting the individual apart from the common. 


(b) Again, evunöotarov indicates the fact that the entity in question is not 
an accident, but is perceived in itself and in its own existence; hypostasis 
means that which is separate and by itself and reveals the congregation of 
the characterizing idioms, as it is perceived primarily in the idioms in order 
to mark off the individual or person from the common essence, although it is 
not unsubstantial.595 


To those clarifications, Pamphilus adds a third step of his own, thus advanc- 
ing his solution independently from Leontius, probably because of his obvi- 
ous difficulties with understanding Leontius’ text: If zvunöcrara relate to 
Avunöotata as substance to accidents, they are privative opposita, which 


Gc Ta oupBeByxdta tadta yàp nepil THY obalav OgcpoOvrot, xad’ ExvTa ortoctfjvot yh Suvapevar, 
AM ETA THS coyxeiéviic xod cojmepuxvloc AdTOIS PUTEWS. 

365 Panhoplion VII, 15-27 (CCG 19, 173f.): Obx £cxt 8& tavtòv Evundotatov, tovtéott pú- 
ctc, xod oróctactc. Tò u£v yàp Evundotarov ws elonto obalav 8vjAot, xai To xotvóv Tod eldoug 
oypatver: y, Se ümdoracıs Tov twa dvOpwrov motel, rpócwrtov Apopilovoa coc Kapanmpıotixois 
Birapact, xod to Brov dnd Tod xowod StactéAovon. IIdAıv TÒ Evundorarov tò yy, elvat adtd cup- 
Beßnxös onpatver, AM’ Ev Exvtd xoi Ev iði ümdpkeı Oecopoüpevov: ý 8€ únóotacıç Td dinpnevov 
xal xa Eavtd dv SyAoi, xai THY TVVEPOLYV TOV KAPAXTIPLOTIXAY LÖLWATWV EUPALVEL, KATA Tp- 
Tov Aóyov Ev xoic iSiwpact Pewpovpevov, iva TÒ &toLov &popioy mò Tod xotvod Ñ TO TEdTWTOV, 
ei xai py gotw dvovcioç. As Ev Eavt® and xa abtd are actually used almost synonymously 
as opposites of &v &répo in the philosophy of late antiquity (cf. e.g. Proclus, Elements prop. 
41 and 81; ed. Dodds, 42.44.76 / Ammonius, In Isagog.; CAG IV/3, 29,20f.), one can under- 
stand that Richard claims this passage to be “pres de l'incohérence" (“Léonce et Pamphile", 


37). 
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means that everyhing not enhypostatic or substantial must be anhypostatic 
or an accident and vice versa. If Christ’s natures, then, are not accidents or 
anhypostatic, they must be substances, i.e. enhypostatic.>© 

This sophistical way of argumentation arises in my opinion exactly from 
the problem discussed above, i.e. the one of determining the role ofthe acci- 
dents or substantial qualities in Leontius' text. As the next, polemical sec- 
tion shows, Pamphilus faced similar difficulties with Leontius' statements 
about ‘nature’ and 'hypostasis' in 1280A: He obviously overlooked the fact 
that Leontius in 1280A2 had qualified the ‘no nature without hypostasis" 
axiom as applying only to ‘nature’ in the sense of ‘substance’.*” Thus, he took 
1280A1-10 to be a simple restatement of the difference between nature and 
hypostasis and apparently did not quite know what to make of it. Thus, he 
only retains Leontius’ core statement as to ‘hypostasis’ being the more deter- 
mined concept than nature.’ Against Leontius, he seems in this chapter 
(against his remarks in II, 132-140) to presuppose the synonymity between 
‘nature’ and ‘substance’ without questioning it, as he has the reductio ad 
absurdum of his opponent culminate in the—equally absurd—alternative 
either to deny this synonymity or to end up in tritheism or sabellianism by 
identifying ‘substance’ with ‘hypostasis’.’® 


366 Panhoplion VII, 28-40 (CCG 19, 174): Tobtwv odtw Staxpwyevtwv, Set ywwoxew ott ert 
TOV Evavtiov xal AVTIKEINEVWV Y) TOO Evög Avalpeaıs, dvreisaywynv noleitaı Tob Erepov, wg etl 
pwrög xol oxdtovg Y yap Tod Pwtd¢ rapoucla dvatpeow motel Tod oxdroug. El ov dvtixertat 
TO EVUTOTTATOV TH Avunogtatw, WÇ odala voi; cuueQnxóct, xal TA cuLBEBHXOTA, ünep cioiv 
Avundorara, TH obala, SnAovörı Ag dnopdoewg dvampedelong, Tho dnayopsvobong ph evo THY 
odalav Hyouv TYV Pbow Avunsotatov, N KaTapaats elodyeraı ý TÒ Evumöotatov Ünotideuevn. 
Kal eüceBGc ent tod Oeod xoi owrhpos Hudv Inooð Xpıotoö 800 Püceis xal petà THY Evwoww 
ÖMOAOYOÜHEV évurtoctátovc. 

367 Cf ab. after n. 192. 

368 Panhoplion VII, 46-50 (CCG 19, 174£.): Ode yap Eotı pbcıs ónóotactc, STI un 88 dvTITTPE- 
ger 7| pèv yàp Ondotaatc, xol pbcıs Hyovv odala Sbvatat elvat, TA Ady dtaxpıvövrwv Udy cà 
dwata xor thy odolav, H Tadra nodcerat, xai xa Eavtyy Bewpobvrwv- ý SE Qdots oùxétı xal und- 
cac. 

369 Panhoplion VII, 50-61 (CCG 19, 175): 'O dé tò &vuróctacov elc óróotacty guvdywWv, o088v 
Etepov Aywvileran delt, el uh thy úo uù elvar obclov. "AMwore dé el tauröv púoç xal 
bróctacic, Emeinep 6 vidg THs adtHs Eotı pboews TH nartpl, xod duotndatatos ToUTH elvat npooyxei 
KATA TOV xotponcrfjpat tod npoowrov. "AM pv TobTO tfjc dAndelas 6 Aóyoç ody noba e net 
TUVAAOLEN TÜV ÜTOTTATEWV EICH YETAL, Kal OVOLATA PIAA TAY TEAYLATWY EoTepnuevaeni cfc Oey tous 
xoi ttpooxvvitfjc TpLddog, ward THY LaßeMlou Tod Alßvog nevopwviav. Ox cpa tavtov qctc xoi 
drdotactc. 
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3.5.2. Complementary Neochalcedonian Arguments: 
Pamphilus and the Insubsistence Formula 


Thus, all Pamphilus proves by his dialectical reflections upon Leontius 
and his attempts to elucidate his argument is that the only possible way 
of applying the Neonicene trinitarian terminology to Christology is the 
Chalcedonian one—a point which of course had to be made by the Chal- 
cedonians on the occasion of the recent tritheite controversy among the 
Monophysites. Nevertheless, Pamphilus himself was obviously not quite 
content with this reply and thus added yet another, thoroughly Neochal- 
cedonian argument to his solution, namely the argument from insubsis- 
tence: 


Inhabiting the virgin mother, the Logos creates for himself—in an imperish- 
able and an unperceivable way—a temple from her, a complete human being, 
without seed. This means: He took a certain odcia £vunöorerog, a part of her 
nature, and caused it to exist as substance in his own hypostasis; and thus he 
came forth for us from her, the same one being both God by nature and man 
by nature. If he, then, did not assume a hypostasis, but a human ocía évunó- 
otato¢—for, as it has already been said before, the Lord's human element did 
not exist 'self-subsistently' (ldioünootdttwg) and by itself before the union—, 
our Lord Jesus Christ must neither be said to come to be from two hypostases 
before the union, nor is it allowed to separate those two after the union and 
conceive of two hypostases.?"? 


370 Ibid. 76-88; 176: Kal évorxyous ev t napdevuch uytpa, dpddptws xol dopdrug vadv &E adbth¢ 
EXUTM, TEAELOV KVOPWTTOV KOTTÖPWG ESNULOvYNGE, TOVTETTIV odoiav EVUNOTTATOV xt uépoc Xaov 
TAS Exrelvng pbcewg, xai elc THY lölav dndctaaw oboıwaog: xol obtw¢ uiv EE adtiig pof] A0s, Heög 
àv ó adtds pice, xoi &vOpwros pússi. El o0v un dndotacw dveAaßev, IM odalav dvOpwrivyv 
EVLTÖOTATOV—OUIE yàp wç HON EloNTat TPO Tg Evwoewg TO Avdpwrtıvov Tod xupiov iStoimoTTATWS 
xoi nad’ Eavto óntfjpxev—, obx dv Tov KUPLOV NUdV 'Incoüv Xpıotöv det A€vew ¿x 800 bnootdcewv 
TOO THC Evacews, Ñ dtmpeiv peta THY Evwow xal Sto bmootdoeig 9o&dcot. An analogous use 
of the same Theodoretus-passage, yet more explicit with regard to the implied ‘biology 
of incarnation’ (cf. bel. on Maximus n. 550-552) can be found in Theodore of Raithu’s 
Praeparatio (ed. F. Diekamp, Analecta Patristica. Texte und Abhandlungen zur griechischen 
Patristik, Rome 1938 [OCA 117], 192,9-22): OÔtoç yap 6 öpoç évapy&c napıord, ph dv note 
Ev bmootäceı TÒ KABdAOY yuwoOHvat THY xatà Xpiotòv avOowndtTyTa, el ph v) Tod Aóyou dein 
pücıs bneisdüca thy mapdevunv vnduv, ¿E abt dpphtw Adyw tadtyy Eaurfj repteuópqou xai 
NEPIENAATTEV, WOTE UndE AVTAS TAS TOWTAS THs Coon ata río àpxàç toynxévar THY npocAnpdeicav 
gvaw &vev tfj odawSous Kal quauis EUMlAoywencews THs npocdaßonevng aürhv 000 Aóyov 
obcews. xai ti Aeyw Tas THS BeonAaotias dpxdc, önovye o08' dv adtTH Y) paxapia mapdevos UEP 
TOV Spov THs (cec yóvipov EAaße dbvanıv eic TO Texvaoat, un Sid tHS Evönplas tod Adyov eig 
todto napopumelce; TAS odv ocv) Y) £v Xpiota &vOpwndty¢ ev idiatovoy dnootdcet nad’ tavthv 
odmote yevouévr, GW’ Ev TH npocAaßouevw adthy BEÔ Adyw có elvat te xal bnoothvan Aoyo0co, 
ündoracıs dv AexGein noté, 7] Mpdcwrov iStocdatatov xa’ Eavtd xal dvd pépoç Yvopitópevov 
xot; 
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Just as Ps-Athanasius in his letter to Jovianus,*” Pamphilus wants to pre- 
clude a separate human hypostasis of Christ on the grounds that his human- 
ity never subsisted by itself, but was substantiated exclusively in the Logos 
who incorporated it in his own hypostasis. However, his main source for 
this conception was apparently not Ps-Athanasius, to whom he alludes only 
briefly (qu. III, 42f.), but Ps-Justin (Theodoretus), who says in his Expositio 


fidei: 


Using the virgin, who was derived from David's lineage because ofthe prom- 
ises to the latter, as a means for the salvific purpose, he entered her womb like 
a divine seed and created a temple for himself, the perfect man, by taking a 
certain part of her nature and substantiating it for the creation of the temple. 
Entering this womb according to the utmost unity, he came forth as God and 
man simultaneously (640) and accomplished thus the dispensation toward 
us.?72 


At first sight, this has barely anything to do with what Ps-Athanasius meant: 
The 'divine seed' in Theodoretus is nothing but the divine power creating 
the perfect man Jesus as its temple from the virgin Mary, not the ontolog- 
ical principle of his ‘hypostatization’. Yet, reminding ourselves of what we 
read in the source of the letter to Jovianus, the fourth pseudo-Athanasian 
dialogue, Theodoretus almost seems to have been taken some inspiration 
from this text, as both emphasize the exclusivity of the divine initiative in 
creating the manhood of Christ as the temple of the Logos?? and the simul- 
taneity of the divine and human aspect in the incarnation: Theodoretus' 
6400 could be assumed to echo Ps-Athanasius' &ua.®”* Yet, a more detailed 
comparison between the two authors shows a crucial difference in their 
Christological stance: Where Ps-Athanasius adduces the lack of human pre- 
existence clearly as an explanation for the unity of Christ's existence, The- 
oretus explicitly refrains from any attempt to penetrate the mystery of the 


371 Cf ab. n. 164. 

372 Expositio 10 (Corpus apologetarum Christianorum saeculi secundi, ed. J.C.T. Otto, vol. 4, 
Jena 31880 [repr. Wiesbaden 1969], 34f.): Méoy 8& napdevw, Ex Aavitixod xatayouévy yévovç 
dtd Teg MEd AVTOV Enayyedlas, TPOS THY THS oixovopiaç xpelav xpnodyevos, Kal TAdTIS THY vydüv 
elodug olovel tig Glog amdpoc, MAdTTEL vaóv EXUTH, TOV TEAELOV dvOporrov, uépoc TL Aaßwv THS 
Exelvng pdoews xai elc Thv Tod vaod SidmAacw obaıwoas. "Evddc dé todtov xat’ dxpav evwow, 
O&óc dod xai Avdpwrrog pog ov, odtw THV xa NUdS oixovopiav errAnpwoev. The Christology of 
this entire text is analyzed by P.B. Clayton, The Christology of Theodoret of Cyrus. Antiochene 
Christology from the Council of Ephesus (431) to the Council of Chalcedon (451), Oxford 2007, 
89-103. 

373 Cf. ab. n. 169. 

374 Cf. ab. n. 164. 
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“mode of unification".?* Hence, in dealing with the question how the dif- 
ference in divine presence in Jesus, the saints and the rest of the world is 
to be accounted for, Theodoretus dismisses every possible explanation as 
both aporetical and heretical,” including the claim that the flesh had been 
“substantiated into the Logos”,?”” which sounds very similar to what Pam- 
philus makes of Theodoretus here. Ps-Athanasius, in contrast, tries to solve 
the very same problem by emphatically underscoring the lacking preexis- 
tence of Christ's human element and the indissoluble unity of the temple 
with its inhabitant in every moment of Jesus’ life,” whereas Theodoretus, 
of course, lays strict emphasis on the remaining divisio vocum and natu- 
rarum.?? 

Despite the similarities between Theodoretus and the Epistula ad Jovi- 
anum, the way in which Pamphilus ‘neochalcedonizes’ Theodoretus?? by 
altering eis mv 100 vaod 8t&mAatctv oborwoas to elc THV iStav DrdcTACW oboLwoag 
is thus hardly in line with what the Antiochene author originally intended. 


375 Cf. Expositio 11 (ed. Otto, 36f.); 12 (ed. Otto, 44). The exposition of the two analogies 
following these cautelae, the anthropological one and the sunlight one, are meant to be only 
illustrations of how the two natures remain unconfused in the one Christ, not explanations 
for this unity itself. 

376 Expositio 13-15 (ed. Otto, 50-58). 

377 Expositio 15 (ed. Otto, 54): Einate yàp nytv of tov ypıotiaviouöv npeoßedeiv oynnarılönevor, 
ol én’ Avampeoeı TV 800 pbcewv TÀ ToLaÜTa xai Iyrodvres xai Mpotoydpevol, ol Tà TIS xpácso xoi 
TUYXÜTEwWS xoi THs ATÒ CWMATOG elc deomra uecooAc Kal TAG TOLADTAS ETATTOPNTEIS TPAYUATEL- 
ópevor, ol MOTE HEV ThOXA TOV Adyov yeyevfjoOot Acyovtes, note de THY apxa Eis Aóyov odaIWOAvaL, 
xoi Sid tag ToLadtaAs TOÔ voóc ov Mapatpomdgs UNdE OTLOdv Ppovelte SHAOI Knadıotanevor- Aéyere 
tolvuv Yulv, TAs 6 Aóyoc cápE yevópevoç Toùç odpavods ob xorcéAumev. 

378 Dialogus IV, 6 (ed. Capone, 80f.): 'Og0. 'O yevvndels £x Mapiaç vads où xevóc żyevvýðn xal 
gecapwpevos, dd peta Tod évoucoüvroc, 816 xai adtd¢ żotıv Incodg, 8 ob cà navra. ole Sé tov 
vaov KAA Ingobv xwpls Tob Aóyou oŬte Tov Adyov Xwpis toO vaod "Incoóv, aM’ Extote "Ingots 6 
Aóyoc xéxAnTaL, EE oÔ xol idcato tk cvvtpiupata tod Anod adtod, tote Sé idcato, öte xatTHElwoe 
Kopprv 8o0Xov Außeiv. obtoc obv ó Aóyoc, ó vOv 'Inco0c 8tà Thv oixovopiav xAnfetc, abtdg żory, Sv od 
TH TTAVTA. xod WOTEP TOV KAVTHOA TOP Kal alönpov vow, oütwg Incody 06v Aóyov EvavOpwrnoavTa. 
'"AmnoA. 'O vac, 8v od cà návta 1] 6 £y TH va; 'Op0. Mh dtalpeı Tov vadv Tod evoixodvtos. el yàp “6 
KOMMLEVOS TH xupiw Ev TvEdUd EOTIV”, TOMA TTAEOV Stav 6 xóüptoc A€yyTaut xai miotevnta Yvocdaı 
poppi Sovron, elc dotiv ó adtd¢ Ged xoi &vOpwrtoc. 

379 Cf. Expositio 10 (ed. Otto, 36): "Orav odv dxovays nepi tod £vóc viod tàç evavtiag pwvdc, 
xot jos pEpile Tals PdoEow xà Aeyópeva, dv pév TL péya xai Belov, TH Bela PUCEL npoovépwy, 
dv dE «t uicpov xai &vOpwrvov, TH dvOpwrivy Aoyılöuevos pússi. Obco yàp xol TÒ TAV pwvôv 
dabuowvoy Stapedé&y, Exchotys & népuxev Sexopuevng pboewg, xol Tov vlöv Tov Eva xai Pd TaVTWY 
alwvav xoi TPdTPATOV KATA TAC eias ypapàç ópooyhoets. 

380 Cf. also qu. III, 31-33 (CCG 19, 145): én’ éoxdtwv x&v huEpOv Ev TH mapOevoc vot 
siddd¢ Appaotwg nal dopdtwg olovel Oetoc amdpoc, Ev TÅ adtod Umoordosı apSdptws mAdTTEL vaov 
EQUT@, TEAELOV Avdpwrrov Aaßwv. On Pamphilus’ general stance towards Neochalcedonism cf. 
Grillmeier, Jesus der Christus 11/3, 151-157. 
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Nonetheless, this reading ofthe passage was to prove very influential in later 
authors like Maximus or John of Damascus, where Theodoretus will regu- 
larly side with Ps-Athanasius as Patristic references for the insubsistence- 
concept?! Pamphilus, though he tries to remain faithful to strict Chal- 
cedonism in repeatedly calling Christ's humanity an odcia &vunöorarog, i.e. 
not a hypostasis, yet a substance and by no means an accident, can be 
said to have promoted this reading by suggesting an ontological interpre- 
tation of Theodoretus' comparison "like a divine seed". As will become clear 
at least from Maximus onwards, the Neochalcedonian tradition takes the 
"divine seed" not as a rather unspecific metaphore for the mysterious act 
of divine dispensation in the holy Virgin, but in a more specific ontolog- 
ical sense as principle of formation and subsistence.?*? Small wonder that 
Pamphilus’ usage of evunöotarog also displays Neochalcedonian traits in at 
least two respects: Firstly, three of the five occurrences of the term outside 
the Leontius-paraphrase refer it to Christ's human nature (VIL 78.83; X,117); 
secondly, just like Leontius of Jerusalem, he contrasts it with idtoönöctarov, 
a prominent term in Neochalcedonian authors like John the Grammarian, 
Justinian or the monk Eustathius.?*? 

To summarize, although Pamphilus clearly did not intend a ‘Loofsian’ 
interpretation (he dissociates the evunöotatov from the accident even more 
clearly than Leontius and touches upon the insubsistence formula explicitly 
only once, qu. III, 32f.), his text clearly shows and, in its reception, promoted 
the tendency to incorporate Leontius' impulse into the Neochalcedonian 
framework—a tendency to be continued especially by Maximus und John 
of Damascus. 


38! Cf be]. nn. 550 and 662f. 

382 Cf. bel. nn. 550-563 and 655-667. That there were similar speculations already at the 
end of the fifth century could be suggested by Zachary the rhetorician's description of John 
the Sophist, who wrote during the reign of Proterius "that as a seed God the Word materi- 
alized in the body" (Historia ecclesiastica III, 10; ed. E.W. Brooks, Louvain 1953 [CSCO 83], 
163,25f.). 

383 John the Grammarian, Capitula ctr. Monophysitas; CCG 1, 64,110 / Justinian, Contra 
Monophysitas 153,20. 158,11, in: Drei dogmatische Schriften Justinians, ed. M. Amelotti a.a., 
Milan 1973, 50.52 and Edictum rectae fidei, in: Ibid., 150,1 / Eusthatius, Epistula de duabus 
naturis; CCG 19, 421,222f. 431,547 f. It closely parallels iStocvatatov (cf. Lampe, Patristic Greek 
Lexicon, col. 665b) and is often varia lectio to the latter in the manuscripts. 
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3.6. DE SECTIS, ANASTASIUS OF ANTIOCH AND THE 
CHRISTOLOGICAL DISADVANTAGES OF THE COMMON USAGE 


3.6.1. De sectis, Praxis VII 


The relatively short treatise De sectis does not offer convincing evidence to 
prove any kind of dependence on or acquaintance with John the Grammar- 
ian or Ephrem of Amid, even if it may have made use of Leontius’ of Byzan- 
tium CNE. Despite his historical preoccupations the author also displays 
some philosophical learning? and seems to be—dogmatically— quite rigid 
in his Chalcedonian stance.**° We will thus look in vain for any occurrence 
of the insubsistence formula. The “ungewöhnliche Sinn für geschichtliche 
Entwicklungen" our author is credited with?" is not only displayed in the 
praxeis with mainly historical concern (II-VI), but also in the seventh, philo- 
sophical one we are interested in.’ Starting from our well-known mono- 
physite ‘no nature without hypostasis’-objection, the author gives an ade- 
quate summary of the traditional usages?*? ofthe terms drdctaatg, £vuróc va.- 
tov and dvunöotatov, of course—as a strict Chalcedonian— without taking 
into account Neochalcedonian impulses like Ephrem's concerning £évuró- 
atatov. The equation x évundatatov = hypostasis of x is thus his absolutely 
unquestionable point of departure, as it also forms the basis of the two 
monophysite objections—both variants of the famous aforesaid one—he 
expounds in his introduction: 


384 Its Loofsian incorporation into the Corpus Leontü was sufficiently refuted by M. 
Richard, "Le traité *De sectis" et Léonce de Byzance", in: Opera minora Vol. 2, Turnhout 1977, 
(695—723) 697—709, who assumes, however, a dependence on the first book ofthe CNE on the 
basis of remarkable agreements between of florilegia of CNE I and De sectis, Actio IX, both 
unpublished in Migne (ibid., 711 f.) —a supposition which was confirmed by the detailed com- 
parison between the two florilegia undertaken in the unfortunately still unpublished thesis 
of M. Waegeman (Het traktaat de sectis |Ps. Leontius Byzantinus], Gent 1982, Vol. I, 185-250). 
For access to this thesis I am grateful to Prof. Dr. Caroline Macé (Leuven). 

385 Cf. MSG 86/I, 1193A. 1233B (Cat. 5). 1241D-1244B (Cat. 6; Physics IV, 2ıgbif.). 1244B/C 
(Metaphysics V,6).1244C (Physics 1,7 190b24). 

386 Cf. Grillmeier, Jesus der Christus 11/2, 520—523. On the contrast between this dogmatical 
strictness regarding any kind of Neochalcedonian compromise and the lenience in the his- 
torical judgement about the outstanding anti-Chalcedonian figures of Alexandria (especially 
Dioscurus and Timothy Ailuros) cf. my “Der Traktat De sectis” passim. 

387 Grillmeier, Jesus der Christus II/2, 516. 

388 The critical text of Waegeman, De sectis II, 144-155 offers many ameliorations even 
compared to Richard's revised version of MSG 86/1,1240C-1241A.1241C (actio VIL2-3) in his 
“De sectis”, 716-718. 

389 As to the trinitarian use, &vundorarog is replaced by aüßundctarog in his account of Paul 
of Samosata and Nestorius in Actio IIL;3 (MSG 86/I, 1216A). 
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(1) If the Chalcedonians assert two natures in Christ, they have to admit 
two hypostases.? 

(2) If the Chalcedonians assert two natures in Christ, those have to be 
either évundctatot or dvunöotatoı. The former case entails two hypo- 
stases, the latter would make of the natures non-existing things." 


Those objections are refuted in a merely dialectical manner at first, in point- 
ing to the fact that they can just as well be applied to the monophysite 
formula “from two natures" yielding analogous absurdities as to a hypostati- 
cal preexistence of Christ's human nature before the union.” However, our 
author complements this in itself unsatisfactory evoracız by an additional 
Avrınapdaotacıc”® in adducing the following terminological clarifications: 


One has to know that the &vunöcotarov or hypostasis means two things. For 
it means that which just is, according to which meaning we also call the 
accidents evunöcterta, although they have their being in something else. Then 
it means that which is by itself like the individuals of the substances, so that 
the £vunöotertov by itself happens to be called évumdctatov in a twofold sense, 
insofar as it is and insofar as it is by itself, i.e. Peter and Paul. 


Yet, there is also a twofold dvumdctatov. For dvunöotarov is called on the one 
hand that which exists nowhere and in no respect, like the goat-stag or the 
centaur. Again, dvumdotatov is called not the (entirely) non-existent thing, 
but that which has its hypostasis in something else and does not subsist by 
itself, like the accidents?» 


What is presented here is more or less exactly that distinction between a 
wider and narrower sense ofündctacıs/evundotartov which we have found in 
John the Grammarian*® and which in the formulation of De sectis parallels 


39? MSG 86/I, 1240A. 

39! MSG 86/I, 1240B. 

392 The rather odd phrase 1240B2-4 is rendered conveniently intelligible by Waegman's 
reading of tò aùtò (De sectis II, 146) instead of toöro. 

393 This is the correct reading for avtictacis and dvtinepiotaats offered by Migne (Waege- 
man, De sectis II, 145-149). The opposition is derived from the rhetorical concept of status (cf. 
H. Lausberg, Handbuch der literarischen Rhetorik, Stuttgart 1990, 64-85), where it describes 
the different kinds of translatio, i.e. how the justification of a law-suit can be called into 
question: either absolutely (£voraoeı) or in a certain respect (dvrinapaotaceı), i.e. consider- 
ing certain people or circumstances involved (cf. Hermogenes, De statibus, ed. G. Kowalski, 
Bratislava 1947, 22,9-23,5). Our author thus not only wants to deny the justification of the 
objection as such, but also intends to show why it does not meet the present case, i.e. Chal- 
cedonian Christology. 

39! Waegeman, De sectis II, 149-151 (MSG 86/I, 1240C-1241A). The article before ünöotacıg 
in Cio has to be erased and in D6 a undaun) has to be added before undanac. 

3955 Waegeman, De sectis II, 154f. (MSG 86/I, 1241C) shows even the same justification 
of the double use by Cyril-passages using ovata and ünöctacıs synonymously (the third 
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even more exactly Ammonius' distinction between a wider and a narrower 
sense of oùcia: Either it signifies tò &nAâç öv and comprises also the acci- 
dents, although (x&v) they have their existence in something else, or it sig- 
nifies tò xa abtò dv, like individual substances.*?9 However, he attaches the 
analogous distinction between a general and a more specific sense of àv- 
vrröctarov, which had not been thought of yet by John the Grammarian, but 
somehow resumes the derived use of &vunöotatog we encountered in Ps- 
Basil: Either it signifies tò undaun) pndapdc öv, like centaurs or other crea- 
tures of our fantasy, or Tò Ev Etépw ¿xov Thv ómóo toc ty and does not exist xo' 
até, like the accidents.” Hence, the derived sense of dvunöctatog seems to 
coincide with Ephrem’s first,” Christological sense of &vunöcrarog, and the 
accidents also form the overlapping section between &vunöotatog and vv- 
mootatos in De sectis. Applied to Christology, this means that Christ's two 
natures can be called évundctatot only in the wider sense, dvunöctaro: only 
in the more specific one, which is worked out in a reply carefully designed 
to meet the introductory monophysite dilemma: 


That being so, when they will ask us: ‘If you speak of two natures of Christ, do 
you call those evunöotaroı or dvunöctartoı?, we will ask them back: ‘What do 
you mean here by &vunöotatov?’ And if they say: ‘in the sense of that which 
just is’, we say that we speak of two natures of Christ in this sense, and this 
does not entail an absurdity for us in that it would introduce two personal 
appearances, as we did not employ 'hypostasis' in this sense. In order to 
clarify our exposition, we will alter the words and present it syllogistically 
and put it the following way: If there are two natures of Christ, it follows their 
being £vunöorerot. évortóoxortoc, however, means that which is. Thus, the two 
natures of Christ belong to the existing things. 


Yet, if they say: ‘We speak of evunöctarog in the sense of that which exists by 
itself, we say that in this sense the two natures of Christ are not gvunöotaroı, 
but évundotatot. And no absurdity is entailed for us, as we do not call them 
&vunóctarot insofar as they do not exist, but insofar as they belong to the 


anathematism in CCG 1,55,191f,, the n. chapter of the Scholia and the fourth anathematism 
in our text): "That the ecclesiastical custom knows two meanings of 'hypostasis', the one 
signifying that which just is, and again the one signifying the person and that which is by 
itself, St. Cyril makes clear, when on the one hand he says about that which just is: 'That 
the hypostases remain unconfused, we will know thence' and again: ‘If one separates the 
hypostases in the case of the one Christ’, and on the other hand about that which is by 
itself: ‘Whoever attributes the sayings in the gospels to two persons or hypostases, he shall 
be banned’”. 

396 Waegeman, De sectis II, 716 (MSG 86/I, 1240C/D). Cf. ab. n. 157. 

397 Cf. ab. nn. 161f. 

398 Waegeman, De sectis II, 150f. (1240D/1241A). 

399 Cf ab. nn. 340-343. 
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things which do not exist by themselves (0d xad0 uý ciot, AM’ ott TAY un xad’ 
Eavrä övtwv elolv). And in order to clarify our exposition once again, we will 
alter the words and present it syllogistically: If there are two natures of Christ, 
it follows their being dvundctatot. dvunöctatos, however, does not mean that 
which is not at all, but that which is not by itself. Thus, the two natures in 
Christ are not by themselves. 


And if we put it like this, we neither introduce two persons nor do we make 
them belong to the non-existing things, as we employed &vundatatos here in 
the sense of that which is not by itself, not yet in the sense of that which is not 
at al].409 


There are several important things to be noticed in this passage: First of 
all, it shows the dialectical character of the entire argument. By no means 
does the author advance a theological conception of his own about how the 
reality of Christ's two natures might be conceived and how this would relate 
to Christ's one hypostasis. Whether one wants to call them evunöorerro: in 
the wider, unspecific or dvunöctaroı in the more specific sense (a claim 
mostly unbearable for the later readers of De sectis)” entirely depends upon 
the opponent's choice as to how he would like to use the term Evunöctatog 
or hypostasis. That those two terms are still understood in full synonymity 
is beautifully illustrated by the remark in 1241Agf. that the ‘hypostasis’ 
which immediately comes into play in using &vunöotatog was in this first 
case not meant in its full sense, but only in the wider sense of ‘whatever 
reality’. Thus, the line of argument also explains why there is no question 
of a possible insubsistence of both natures or just the human nature: The 
author is exclusively concerned with the problem of what kind of reality 
is ascribed to Christ's human nature in case the two natures are to be 
called évundctatot (the unspecific one of being as such), and what kind 
reality is denied to them in case they are to be called avunöctaroı: the 
independent reality of an individual. The comparison with the accident 
implied in allowing the more specific sense of dvundotatog to be applied 
to Christ's two natures is hence only spelled out concerning its negative 
aspect (uy xa" ató), not concerning of the corresponding positive one 
(Ev Er£pw Exov tò &lvot). The strict Chalcedonian stance displayed by our 
author throughout the entire treatise gives, however, rise to the supposition 
that he took this strictly dialectical approach in his refutation of standard 
monophysite objections probably raised all over Alexandria precisely in 
order to avoid the typically Neochalcedonian insubsistence-speculations, 


^9 Waegeman, De sectis II, 151-154 (MSG 86/I, 1241A-C). 
401 Cf bel. nn. 573-576 and after n. 612. 
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which may have been as suspicious to him as Justinian’s entire theological 
agenda.*” Although our text does not provide any profound clarifications 
we could not come across in the authors dealt with so far, it beautifully 
illustrates how the Christological discussion circled around the ambiguity 
and formality of the concept ‘hypostasis’ and how important our term was 
in this context, and to some extent confirms our suppositions regarding the 
connections between the Christological discussion and the philosophical 
ones, mostly concerning the relationship between sustance and accidents. 


3.6.2. Anastasius I. of Antioch, the Disadvantages of the Common 
Usage and the Systematical Problems of Insubsistence-Christology 


As the following examinations finally will show, a solution of the prob- 
lem along the lines of the Grammarian and De sectis suffers of one major 
disadvantage in comparison to the one Leontius of Byzantium opted for: 
Even if only in the wider, unspecific sense, it nevertheless has to admit two 
hypostases in Christ. This becomes particularly obvious in reading Anasta- 
sius of Antioch's dialogue with a tritheite, where at first sight both traditions 
seem to occur: On the one hand the orthodox partner explicitly states that 
"hypostasis is one thing, the &vunöotarov another”, on the other hand our 
term is explained as "everything that subsists, be it by itself or as having its 
subsistence together with another or in another entity".*^ Let us analyse the 
text a little more closely in order to see how the patriarch intends to bring 
those two statements together. 

The first part of the dialogue is concerned with a mainly polemical dis- 
cussion of the monophysites' “one composite nature" advancing standard 
Chalcedonian arguments against the monophysite conception of unity and 
difference in Christ. In line 615, however, when the Monophysite describes 
the unity in Christ as *one hypostasis", the orthodox partner uses this op- 
portunity for an exposition of the Neochalcedonian doctrine of the “one 


402 The remark about Justinian’s condemnation of the three chapters in VI,6 (MSG 86/I, 
1237CD) does not really sound as if he would accept or acknowledge it as a conciliar decision. 
He is a moderate defender of Diodore and Theodore, who went a bit too far in their anti- 
Apollinarian agitation (1221AB), yet absolutely convinced ofthe unquestionable orthodoxy of 
Theodoretus and Ibas (1224A-D; 1236D—1237C). His stance towards the assassination of Pro- 
terius (1228C) might suggest that despite his Chalcedonian conviction he resented the cruel 
Melkite 'soldier'-patriarchs' actions against the Alexandrian people (cf. J. Maspero, Histoire 
des Patriarches d’Alexandrie depuis la mort de l’empereur Anastase jusqu’a la réconciliation 
des églises Jacobites (518-616), Paris 1923, 135-181). 

403 Dialogue, ed. Uthemann, 104 (1. 793f.). 

404 Ibid., 103 (1. 779-781). 
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composite hypostasis", which is, as the rest of the dialogue tries to show, 
the only one able to avoid the error of tritheism, the necessary consequence 
of the monophysite view on the relationship between nature and hyposta- 
sis. In a not very clearly structured and often circular discussion, Anastasius 
tries to reveal the origin of the monophysite error: the concept of individ- 
ual natures (pöreıg iðıxai, pepıxai) and the inadequate distinction between 
natural and hypostatical property (iàt6t(c), which inevitably leads to the 
twofold heresy of monophysitism and tritheism and to a fundamental self- 
contradiction with regard to Christ's natural properties. In order to achieve 
this, Anastasius first of all has to refute the ‘no nature without hypostasis’- 
objection on basically the same lines as John the Grammarian: Christ's 
human nature is a vats Evumöctarog, yet not a hypostasis of its own, as 
it never subsisted apart from the Logos but took its subsistence in him, 
thus sharing the common, composed hypostasis with his godhead.'^5 Yet, 
Anastasius makes the link between the insubsistence-conception and the 
Cappadocian idea of hypostasis more explicit, as the fact is stressed that 
the Logos-initiative was the only cause for the conglomeration of those par- 
ticular divine and human properties which make up the unique hypostasis 
of Christ. The monophysite's following question, how it can be known 
that the Logos assumed a nature, not a hypostasis, and Anastasius' answer, 
that the two natures are to be perceived from their properties, can only be 
understood by looking at the aforesaid aim of the dialogue: Whereas the 
misconceived idea of individual, concrete natures?" induces both the denial 
ofa duality of natures in Christ and a unity of substance among the trinitar- 
ian persons, the postulate of a remaining difference of natural properties 


^95 Ibid., 98f. (Il. 625-644): “A.: This very nature of man was anhypostatic? O.: By no means. 


A.: So you also teach the unity from two hypostases? O.: I do not postulate the impossible. 
A.: What is impossible about that? O.: That two hypostases are united according to the 
hypostasis. A.: You said that the £vooctoc hypostasis of the God-Logos assumed an évuróctattoc 
ovata. O.: Think about how I put it and you find the truth. A.: How did you put it? I want to 
know the truth! O.: I said that the &vobctoc hypostasis of the Logos assumed the évundatatog 
ovata of man, not as already existing, but gaining its subsistence in the Logos. It is not a 
hypostasis as well. A.: Then despite subsisting it is not a subsistence/hypostasis? O.:In gaining 
subsistence it did not receive its own hypostasis, but the common one. A.: It had nature of 
its own, but not a hypostasis? O.: That is right." 

206 Tbid., ggf. (Il. 650-663). 

407 Cf ibid., 100-103 (Il. 687—767), esp. the statement of the Monophysite in l. 687: “the 
natures are substrate-entities (bnoxelueva np&ypata)”. 

^08 This might be called Anastasius' core theological topic, which he must have developed 
not only in his lost refutation of John Philoponus' Arbiter, but to which he also devotes 
a considerable amount of space in his five sermons (Logos 1,41-44.49-71, in: Anastasii I 
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is fundamentally incompatible with this. Only in strictly distinguishing 
natural properties, which constitute a class membership, from individual 
ones, which mark off the hypostasis from other members of this class, 
the Christological and trinitarian dogma can be correctly and coherently 
spelled out.^? The most important passage concerning our term occurs 
within a short resumption of the no nature without hypostasis’-objection 
which is, especially by its introduction,*? marked as an excursus without 
a substantial contribution to the line of argument. Being asked how the 
concession of two non-anhypostatic natures does not entail two hypostases 
in Christ, the orthodox answers: 


O.: The non-anhypostatic entity is a hypostasis? A.: Yet, if itis &vunöotarog, is it 
not a hypostasis? O.: Not necessarily. A.: The évumdctatov is without hyposta- 
sis (dvumdotatov)? O.: You go wrong in changing the terms. The hypostasis is 
one thing, the £vuróctoov another. A.: What is it? O.: evunöotartov is what- 
ever exists, a hypostasis what is perceived by itself and not together with 
something else or in something else. A.: I have not understood what you said. 
Explain it to me more clearly! O.: &vunöotarog is also the quality in a body, like 
whiteness, blackness and so on, as they exist in the body. Yet, as it is unable 
to subsist on its own, it is not called hypostasis.?! 


Reading this text carefully, there can be obviously no question of a real 
distinction between hypostasis and évunóctoov nor of a real approxima- 
tion of the évonóctaov to the accident. The accident can be called év- 
vróccoxov because of the fact that it exists (in whatever way), whereas the 
concept of hypostasis is narrowed down to independent existence, which 
is of course évumdatatog as well. Thus, Anastasius again makes the very 
same point as John the Grammarian and the De sectis, yet tries to avoid the 
consequence of admitting two hypostases in Christ in some sense by ter- 
minological stipulation—obviously not a very satisfactory solution, which 
will yet be echoed in the attempt of seventh and eighth-century compilers 
to harmonize the material concerning our term received from the tradi- 
tion.*? 


Antiocheni opera omnia genuina quae supersunt, ed. S.N. Sakkos, Thessaloniki 1976, 29-38 
and Logos 3,29-44; ed. Sakkos, 54-57). 

^9 Cf esp. ibid., 105 (ll. 81-843). 

410 Ibid., 103 (ll. 773-777). The question of the Monophysite in l. 801 clearly links up with 
the trinitarian question of ll. 768—772 and does not take up the clarifications concerning 
EVUNOTTATOC. 

411 Dialogue, 104 (ll. 788-800). 

412 Cf. bel. nn. 571-577. 
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Of much more interest for the later development are, however, the sys- 
tematical aspects concerning insubsistence-Christology and Cappadocian 
hypostasis-conception, which come up in this dialogue. The text shows 
pretty clearly that the Neochalcedonian ‘composite hypostasis’ with its two 
sets of heterogeneous properties suffers of at least two major problems: a 
Christological one, namely why (if 'hypostasis' is anything marked off by 
individual properties) the human set of properties should not make up 
a human hypostasis distinguished from the Logos, and a trinitarian one, 
namely how such a conglomeration can be reconciled with the simplicity 
and unalterability of the second trinitarian person as such. The first prob- 
lem had already been discussed in Leontius' of Byzantium Epilysis, who had 
tried to solve it by pointing to the fact that neither his natural, common 
properties nor his accidental, individual ones as such mark him off from 
any other individual and thus constitute his hypostasis, but only the actual 
configuration ofthe latter, i.e. the unique sum of divine and human proper- 
ties to be found only in Christ and nobody else.“ The second problem will 
receive its most questionable solution in Leontius of Jerusalem who allows 
for the human properties to enter also the trinitarian relations marking off 
the second person from the two other ones.” As to Anastasius, he makes the 
reader wait without presenting a proper solution until the very last page of 
the dialogue, where he actually can be said to solve both problems together: 


The substance is indivisible and every member of the same species partici- 
pates in it equally, not everyone partially, but all of them completely, as the 
individual man has the whole substance. If Peter, then, goes—for example— 
fishing, suffers this or does that, Paul and the rest of people do not necessarily 
do or suffer the same. Then, move on to the son of God. He is the only one 
to be the son, consubstantial with the father. As to his substance he is God, 
just as the Father and the Holy Spirit. As to his hypostasis, however, he is son, 
which is his property exclusively. It is this property he keeps up in becom- 
ing flesh, as he is son before eternity and remained son when he was made 


413 Cf. esp. Epilysis 1945BC (“the conglomeration of which, they say, can be verified with 
regard to nobody else"). The other relevant texts are presented and—in many respects 
questionably—analysed by R. Cross, "Individual natures in the Christology of Leontius of 
Byzantium", in: Journal of Early Christian Studies 10 (2002), 245—265. On the problem in gen- 
eral cf. also J. Zachhuber, "Individuum und Individualitát in den theologischen Debatten der 
Spätantike”, in: Individualität. Genese und Konzeption einer Leitkategorie humaner Selbstdeu- 
tung, ed. W. Gräb/L. Charbonnier, Berlin 2012 (forthcoming). 

414 Cf. bel. n. 479. In contrast, theologians like Eulogius of Alexandria strictly refused 
the admission of any kind of composition within the trinity and did not even allow the 
Cappadocian definition of hypostasis to be properly applied to it (apud Photium cod. 230 
279b12—280b36; ed. Henry V, 44-51). 
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flesh without leaving this property behind. This is why it was only possible for 
him to be engendered in a second generation, as he was son and became son 
again.*5 


If the hypostasis of Christ is constituted exclusively and entirely by the 
property of 'sonship', this provides both an answer to the question why 
the individual characteristics of Jesus do not mark off his human hyposta- 
sis against his divine one, and maintains in some way the immutability 
of the second trinitarian person, who then always was and always will be 
characterized and constituted by nothing but the property of sonship. Of 
course, this would only work out properly if Christ's eternal and Christ's 
temporal sonship could be shown to be identical in some way—a point 
which is, as far as I see, not really dealt with properly in Anastasius. We 
will thus have to expect Maximus' reassessment of the problem in terms 
of the logos-tropos-distinction in order to see to what extent Neochalcedo- 
nian theology was able to provide more satisfactory answers to those ques- 
tions. 


3.7. LEONTIUS OF JERUSALEM 


Having re-dated Leontius, the author of the Contra Monophysitas (CM)— 
in its present form probably just two appendices left from a larger trea- 
tise against the Monophysites**—and the voluminous Contra Nestorianos 
(CN), Richard's prosopographical suppositions concerning our monk (par- 
tially refuted already by D.B. Evans) are definitely surpassed.*” Thus, all we 
can know about his relationship to our previous authors has to be inferred 
from his works. In the florilegium of CM he quotes from Severus' Con- 
tra impium grammaticum and introduces the quotation as coming from 
"the same Severus, from his book against the Grammarian John, bishop 
of Cesarea", the first evidence of the confusion of the Grammarian with 
John Khozibites, bishop of Cesarea at the time of Severus, which makes an 


^5 Dialogue, 108 (ll. 908-919). Cf. Logos 3,21f. (ed. Sakkos, 52): "Even though there are two 
natures from which he was united in order to reveal the mystery, it was yet one hypostasis. 
For the property ((dtwua) of the hypostasis remained the same also when the Son became flesh, 
as he is again Son also according to the flesh. Thus, the assumer differs from the assumed in 
nature, but never in hypostasis". 

416 Cf Richard, “Léonce de Jérusalem", 38f.; Helmer, Neuchalkedonismus, 203; Grillmeier, 
Jesus der Christus II/2, 287. As the reference in CN ILi14 1565C most probably points to CM, 
the latter is the earlier work. 

417 “Léonce de Jerusalem”, 81-88 cf. Evans, Leontius of Byzantium, 156-183 and ab. n. 352. 
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intimate knowledge of the Grammarian’s or Severus’ work improbable."* 
An acquaintance with Leontius of Byzantium was supposed on the grounds 
of a text quoted in CN IL13 which will be discussed in detail below.*? Leon- 
tius was sometimes credited with outstanding knowledge of philosophy and 
natural sciences,” sometimes accused of infertile scholasticism and quasi- 
scientific sophistry.*" Of special interest for our purposes is the acquain- 
tance with the philosophical discussion of ëv ttt he displays in several pas- 
sages of CN.” After all, Leontius seems to be the most inventive of our 
authors concerning both hypostasis- and insubsistence-language.*? 


3.74. Leontius’ Usage of évunóctatog 


Nevertheless, at first sight his use of &vunöotatog does not show any kind 
of peculiarities whatsoever. That our well-known equation also holds for 
him, is already shown by the very first occurrence of the term in CN, where 
it figures merely as the adjective that corresponds to the basic meaning of 
ónóccacic. This prima facie quite obscure passage reads: 


Thus, we say that ‘hypostasis’ is called by some Greeks more ancient in their 
manner of speech the sediment or yeast of the wine and such liquids, because 
they show their cx&ctc in having settled down under the liquid floating above, 
in which sense we speak of &vunöotata oypeta. 9 


418 MSG 86/II, 1848D cf. M. Richard in CCG 1, V. 

419 The similarities mentioned by Loofs in order to establish his “Grundschrifthypothese” 
are not even close enough to establish any kind of acquaintance between the two authors 
(cf. Richard's discussion in "Léonce de Jérusalem", 69-73). Otto's revisitation of those sim- 
ilarities (Person und Subsistenz, 89-133) does not prove more than the non-incompability 
of those two authors' anthropology. However, he convincingly refutes Richard's ("Léonce 
de Jerusalem”, 60-62) and C. Moeller's ("Textes 'Monophysites' de Léonce de Jerusalem", 
in: EThL 27 [1951], [467-482] 472f.) suggestion that Leontius—though not consistently— 
dismisses the Cappadocian definition of hypostasis (Person und Substistenz, 100—103.118 f.133). 

420 Richard, "Léonce de Jérusalem", 52-58; Helmer, Neuchalkedonismus, 204. 

421 C. Moeller, "Le chalcédonisme et le néo-chalcédonisme en Orient de 451 à la fin du VI 
siecle", in: Grillmeier / Bacht, Chalkedon I, (637—720) 687 (CN “illisible”); Gray, Defense, 123. 

#22 He knows about the the difference of ëv tit wç ouußeßnxös and ws uépoc (CN L6; 
MSG 86/1, 1421A—C; IL,49 1601B), the noMayâs Aéyec0ot of this expression (L8 1433 A), claims 
that the phrase generally signifies a vwotc (IL9 1553D) and especially reflects upon the wide 
range of meaning ofthe prefix &v (II,41537D/1540 A): “Ifthe appearance ofthe word persuades 
that the &voóctov is part of an o0cía, one would conclude, as a thing is also called évtémtov, that 
it is a part of space. And as some kind of animal is called &vó3ptov, this animal would thus be 
part of the water". 

423 Cf Grillmeier, Jesus der Christus II/2, 297—302. 

#24 CNIL11528D. Neither the Marcianus graecus 67, fol. 336"24 nor the Monacensis graecus 
6, fol. 107°5 display the superfluous xata in 1528D2. For the access to the former, most 
important, manuscript, I would like to thank Dr. Matthieu Cassin, IRHT. 
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I am not quite sure what Lampe was thinking of when he interpreted our 
term as "subsistent in, established in the very nature, inherent" in this pas- 
sage.“ In my opinion, the most natural understanding would be to interpret 
the text in the light of the common medical practice of diagnose from sed- 
iments in diverse body-liquids, as expounded e.g. in the treatise De signis 
ex urinis ascribed to Galen,” and translate something like “hypostatic, i.e. 
sedimental, signs". 

The same treatment of the term simply as the adjective corresponding 
to ‘hypostasis’, recurs in other passages, especially IV,36, where qóctc £vuró- 
atatoc—in a commutatio*?"— parallels puown ünöctacıc"® and VIL1, where 
it is claimed that we perceive the complete divinity in all three hypostases 
of the trinity, Evovolwg xatà TO xotvóv Kal EvuToaTatws xatà TO iBucóv.*? The 
remaining occurrences are more or less explicitly connected with a refu- 
tation of the ‘no nature without hypostasis’-objection, which once again 
barely leaves any room for the first two kinds of usage we encountered in 
the Grammarian.*” With only one exception—V,28, a resumption of earlier 


425 Patristic Greek Lexicon, s.v. A 5 (485b). 

#26 Cf. P. Moraux, "Anecdota Graeca minora VI: Pseudo-Galen, de signis ex urinis", in: 
Zeitschrift für Papyrologie und Epigraphik 60 (1985), (63—74) 68—74. A survey on the relevant 
medical tradition from the Hippocratean Prognosticon onwards can be found ibid., 65- 
67. 

#27 Cf. Lausberg, Handbuch der literarischen Rhetorik, 395—397 ($$ 800-803). 

428 The chapter argues against the Nestorian objection that the incarnation according to 
the Chalcedonians would imply an alteration ofthe Logos drawing on the similes ofa gilded 
piece of wood and an armed man: “If the gold which is according to its pbcıg evundatatog 
gilded is still goldless according to its nature, and the man is still unironed, or better just 
covered with hair according to his nature, who is according to his guown onóctact; an 
ironed soldier or woolen at his peak (helmet), also the Logos remains fleshless according 
to his nature, i.e. his substantial Logos, yet is covered with the flesh supervening his natural 
hypostasis. For the natural immutability is perceived in the substantial definitions, not in 
the things supervening the substance, but in those the nature remains identical and the 
additional consideration concerning the hypostasis takes place" (1704D). 

#29 Leontius deals with the Nestorian objection against the theopaschite formula that 
speaking of“one ofthe Holy Trinity" as suffering would entail tritheism: “Also our holy fathers 
and the sacred Scripture did by no means mind discussing every single one ofthe trinitarian 
persons on its own. They referred to Father and to the Son in the masculine in a host of places, 
as they perceived the all-perfection of every single one of them substantially according to 
the common and hypostatically according to the individual aspect, the same perfection of 
godhead and lordship in all three of them" (1760B). 

430 Cf. ab. nn. 141-144. Leontius prefers ünootartıxög both in the trinitarian context (cf. 
CN Ing 1481B12; 11,24 1585D; VIL5 1768aC) and with respect to Christ's hypostatic union 
(cf. 1,46 1504D; 1,50 1512B—1513A; IL12 1557D; IL,30 1589B; 111,2 1609; II, 5 1616A. 1617A; V,11724B; 
VIL7 1768eC). 
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arguments? —they are concentrated in book II, which is directed against 
the Nestorian doctrine of two hypostases in Christ. The Nestorian's point 
of departure is that hypostasis means something évodctov only if it refers to 
an individual substance. If this sense of hypostasis is to be applied to the 
Chalcedonian definition, there is no room for a twofold consubstantiality 
of Christ, as the latter presupposes two £voócto.*? The vast majority of the 
Nestorian objections in CN II are nothing but variations of this first one. In 
IL5, the Nestorian argues against the possibility of an dvundatatov, i.e. the 
human nature of Christ which does not have a hypostasis of its own, to be 
consubstantial with an &vunöoratov, i.e. our human natures, every one of 
which does have a hypostasis: 


If the hypostasis you postulate is partly consubstantial with the Father and 
partly consubstantial with David, say whether those parts according to which 
itis consubstantial with the Father and David, are God and man or something 
else? If they are something else, tell us what this is. If they are God and man, 
would the man not have a hypostasis of his own next to David, with whom 
he is consubstantial, as also the God-Logos has a hypostasis of his own next 
to the Father, with whom he is consubstantial? For one would not call the 
avuTtdotatov consubstantial with the evunöcterron. In this case, if there is one 
hypostasis of the God-Logos, complete and consubstantial with the Father, 
the man from our midst is either &vunöotarog and just spoken of in bare 
words, or &vunöotatos and himself having a complete hypostasis as a man. 
Yet, if he is dvundotarog, it is quite strange that he should be consubstantial 
with David, as nothing &vunöotatov can stand as consubstantial with an 
evunöotartov. If he is £vunöotarog, he will be justly called consubstantial with 
David, as in general a hypostasis is only consubstantial with a hypostasis.*? 


431 The objection here is that the flesh being neither transformed into the godhead nor 
completing its substance like a specific difference would also have to be a proper, indepen- 
dent man. Leontius answers: "The nature ofthe flesh is truly fleshly and the one of manhood 
as such is truly human. Yet, those are not individual hypostases, nor do any of those things 
subsist separately in Christ. For also in every other simple man one does not perceive the 
nature of man as such, but the respective nature of this individual as &vunöotartog. And nev- 
ertheless neither the flesh simply because of being called flesh is separated from the soul 
by a proper hypostasis nor the soul from the flesh. Thus, the exposition of the mystery of 
the incarnation of our Lord teaches this and demands the following faith from us: The Logos 
surrounded his own hypostasis, which preexisted the human nature and was fleshless before 
eternities, with flesh and caused to exist within his very own hypostasis itself the human 
nature, not of an ordinary man" (1748CD). 

432 CN IL11526C-1528D. The Nestorian quotes Ps. 88,48 LXX, not 104,4. Y) óróctactc must 
of course be part of the quotation! 

433 MSG 86/II, 1540AB. A beautiful parallel is to be found in Henanisho’s refutation of Isaiah 
of Tahal, a pupil ofthe 'neochalcedonizing' Henana of Adiabene, published in Abramowski's 
Nestorian collection, Vol. 2, 101-106. Cf. also the third Nestorian’ chapter (ibid., 109). 
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Leontius firstly reminds his opponent that, given the natures are to con- 
ceived of as parts, no part of a whole is istotmdotatov,™ i.e. a hypostasis 
of its own, but “is perceived in the hypostasis of the whole" (1540C). After- 
wards, he—still perfectly in line with his understanding of évuméctatov as 
hypostatic—makes clear that hypostatical independence is not a material 
property an individual could share with another one ofthe same nature, but 
merely the formal distinction setting it apart form every other individual of 
his species and all other species: 


The hypostasis of Christ's natures shows him as both partly non-consub- 
stantial and consubstantial with both ofthem, yet in his unique description as 
a whole it displays him as hypostatically different (£tepoünöctartov) from all 
other beings. For the very same unique &vunöotatov npdownov of his is able 
to proclaim him consubstantial with two &vunootdroig mpogwmotg and non- 
consubstantial according to their respective definition, as the hypostasis is 
not called consubstantial or non-consubstantial as such, but qua ¿vovgioç.*5 


Being a hypostasis, &vunöotarog, hypostatically realized or independent as 
an individual, means thus one and the same thing for Leontius, first of all 
the pure fact of independent existence which is basically the same for the 
Father (1540D2), Christ and his two natures, as it is one and the same for 
the entirety of an individual and its parts or components. In 11,35, Leontius 
underscores this conclusion using the example of the &vunootdrwv wv xal 
Boravwv qocsic, i.e. the natures of individual animals and plants, which are 
transferred into other hypostases by consumption and digestion, just as the 
human gücıs &mpdcwnos of Christ is received into the ‘other’ hypostasis of 
the Logos.” 

Although this entails an understanding of 'hypostatical reality' similarly 
formalized as in Leontius of Byzantium (several substantial parts of an 
individual can participate together in its independent reality just as in 
any other of its attributes), no trace of a connection between our term 


434 For this term cf. II,10 1556A; V,29 1749C and ab. n. 383. 

435 MSG 86/II, 1544AB. 

436 MSG 86/II, 1593B-D: “If somebody claims that he is unable to carry another nature 
in himself, neither will the persons of our current fleshly nature receive in the upcoming 
resurrection the spiritual nature, but will have either other hypostases or neither the better 
natures. If, however, only God is the cause ofnature and hypostasis, what should prevent him 
from transferring a nature into another hypostasis or one hypostasis into another nature, as 
everything is truly possible to him? In fact, we also see the natures of hypostatical animals 
and plants clearly being transferred into other hypostases, by which the nourished entities 
are nourished, and the hypostases into other natures, as in the case ofthe worms which grow 
into flying insects". 
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and the insubsistence formula nor of a distinction between &vunöotatov 
and hypostasis could be detected so far. The latter finally appears in IL13, 
and—surprisingly—within a quotation from the Nestorian. This is not only 
the most important chapter in Leontius with regard to our term, but also 
one of the most difficult ones to interpret. Following David Evans, Patrick 
Gray has suggested that the opponent in this chapter is not the Nestorian, 
but Leontius of Byzantium." The implausibility of this sudden change 
of opponent was already stressed by Uthemann, whose first analysis of 
the text is the most appropriate one so far. L. Abramowski suggests a 
distribution of the text which became a commonly shared opinion among 
researchers: She assumes two Nestorian passages marked by the gactv in 
1560 A7 and B8 and an orthodox interruption marked by the qapgév in 
B1.4°9 

However, neither the postulate of an interruption” nor the ascription 
of those passages to the Nestorian is tenable. In fact, the whole passage 
1560A7-Bi5 is a quotation in a quotation, i.e. a Chalcedonian text criticized 
by the Nestorian whose statements can be found in Ay-7 and Ci-Di3. As 
already Uthemann noticed," this is proven by 1561C9-12, where Leontius 
refers to the Nestorian's statement in 1560Du-ı3 as “what was said by you 
at the end". In 1561A1-3 Leontius explicitly admits that the Nestorian is 
really targeting proper Chalcedonian arguments (Yjuexépo npoßAnnara), but 
blames his refutation for being too superficial to convince anybody except 
himself. Hence, the section from the Nestorian refuted here by Leontius is 
arguing against the following Chalcedonian statement: 


We call the substances evunöctaro: ourselves, they say, but if something is 
&vuróc ta tov, it is not (immediately) a hypostasis as well, just as if something 
is évovotov, it is not (immediately) a substance. For obviously we say that 
there are three hypostases of the holy Trinity and those évodctot, but we do 


37 Evans, Leontius of Byzantium, 139-143 | Gray, Defense, 128f. 

438 “Das anthropologische Modell der hypostatischen Union. Ein Beitrag zu den philoso- 
phischen Voraussetzungen und zur innerchalkedonischen Transformation eines Paradig- 
mas”, in: Kleronomia 14 (1982) (215-312) 261—263. Afterwards he unfortunately changed his 
mind (Cf. “Definitionen und Paradigmen”, 111 n. 5). 

439 “Fin nestorianischer Traktat bei Leontius von Jerusalem", in: III. Symposium Syriacum 
(1980). Les contacts du monde syriaque avec les autres cultures, ed. R. Lavenant, Rome 1983, 
(43-55) 43f. n. 5 cf. 52. 

440 Not only A14-B7, but also Bigf. clearly argue for the possibility of two natures in one 
hypostasis. The pauev of Bi does not introduce a new speaker, as the Nestorian also quotes 
his opponent's payuev in A8. The repetition of gactv in B8 probably just characterizes the 
following Chalcedonian argument as additional. 

441 “Anthropologisches Modell", 263 n. 38. 
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not speak of three substances in addition to the three hypostases, although 
we understand each of the hypostases as something évovotov. If it is there- 
fore admittedly possible to speak of three ¿vocor hypostases in one sub- 
stance, it is obviously also possible to speak of two évumdctatot natures in one 
hypostasis. And thus we neither speak of a pörıs avunöotaros nor do we teach 
the two natures to be two hypostases, just as we neither call the hypostases 
of the holy Trinity àvooctot nor separate the three hypostases in three sub- 
stances. 


However, they say, also otherwise, when we call a body 'encoloured', we know 
that this body is not identical with the colour, as something is not immedi- 
ately a colour, if it is encoloured. Accordingly, something is not immediately 
a hypostasis, if it is &vunöotartov. Hence, they say, the objection is superfluous, 
and those who speak of two natures do not necessarily have to admit them to 
be either @vunöorero: or actually one or by all means also two hypostases, as 
the evunöotartov is not a hypostasis, as we have shown.*? 


The Nestorian’s Chalcedonian opponent—provoked by his audience to 
demonstrate the existence of a qüctc &vvnóotatoç—firstly postulates a dif- 
ference between hypostasis and évundatatov analogous to that of oùcia and 
&votctov, which has to be admitted with absolute necessity if one wants to 
maintain the trinitarian dogma in its Neonicene version (1560A): As three 
hypostases &vobctot in one ousia have to be admitted, it must also be pos- 
sible to conceive of two qücetg Evunöcraroı in one hypostasis. Secondly, he 
resumes Leontius’ of Byzantium physical analogy:*? Just as a body can be 
eyypwpatiotov, but does not have to be a xp@ua for that reason, a nature 
can be &vunöctarog, but does not have to be a hypostasis. Thus, the pos- 
tulate of two natures in one hypostasis does not entail that one or even 
both of them are &vunöctarog (1560B). Those two arguments are rebutted by 
the Nestorian in inverse order: Firstly, he dismisses the physical analogy by 
emphasizing that a qóctc Evunöotarog necessarily presupposes the presence 
of a hypostasis, just as a coloured body presupposes that of a colour.“ Sec- 
ondly, he (correctly) exposes the nicely sounding statement about évovatov 
and évundatata as a sophistic play on words: things different in nature or 
species are a fortiori also hypostatically different, but never vice versa. The 


442 MSG 86/II, 1560A-C. 

483 Cf ab. n. 190. 

444 MSG 86/II, 1560C: “If the nature corresponds to the body and to the colour the hyposta- 
sis, and they call the natures &vunöotaroı just as they call the bodies en-coloured, there has 
to be, wherever there is an &vunöotarog nature, also a hypostasis, just as there is also colour, 
wherever there is an en-coloured body. For an &vunöotatog nature without a hypostasis is 
impossible to conceive". 
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Chalcedonian should thus have presented a proper instance ofthis illogical 
configuration in order to substantiate his case.*^ 

Leontius in turn follows the Nestorian's order by refuting his arguments 
one after the other: In his reply to the second point, he does not come 
back to the meaning of our term at all, but advances two pretty sophisti- 
cal arguments concerning the relationship between nature and hypostasis 
(1561D-1564A; 1564BC) and finally presents instances such as demanded by 
the Nestorian, mostly of very questionable nature: 


This entire world and most entities in it expose the incoherence of your opin- 
ion clearly and by the facts themselves. For if there is not one hypostasis 
in this concrete body of say a plant which is composed of the four natures 
of the elements, one hypostasis of this alloy mixed together from different 
natures, one hypostasis of man united from different natures, one hypostasis 
of this temple, one hypostasis of the drug and one hypostasis of this entire 
world consisting of different natures, we call the man, the plant, the world 
or any of the things which are called thus falsely one [...], as we then no 
longer have any basis to address any kind of natural compound in the sin- 
gular.*4é 


As to the first point (1561A-D), he correctly emphasizes that the mere 
presence of colour or of a hypostasis does not entail the identification 
of body and colour or nature and hypostasis respectively. The Nestorian 
should have shown that the presence of several different ptcets £vuróc tatto 
necessarily presupposes the presence of different hypostases corresponding 
in number. Just as different bodies can be coloured by one and the same 
colour ‘white’, different natures can subsist in one and the same common 
hypostasis and thus be all together evunöotarog: 


445 MSG 86/II, 1560D: “If things are distinguished by nature, they are necessarily also 
distinguished by hypostasis. They ought to show me something which differs in nature, yet 
does not in hypostasis, and stop beguiling the simpler people by misleading them with the 
similarity of phrases in that they claim: ‘If there is an £vooctoc, yet not &repootctoc hypostasis, 
there is also an &vundotarog, yet not Erepoünöctartog nature’. For the latter is false, because 
if something is of different nature, it is necessarily also of different hypostasis. If then the 
two natures are different, they differ according to nature and obviously also according to 
hypostasis. And if, in the case of one nature, it is impossible to speak of a diffence of natures, 
it is also impossible to speak of a difference of hypostases [i.e. &vunöotara; B.G.] in the case 
of one and the same hypostasis". 

446 MSG 86/II, 1564D-1565A. The text in 1565A is—as presented in Migne— clearly defec- 
tive, as the absolute genitive in A3f. is isolated from the surrounding sentences. On the 
cosmos as one hypostasis cf. already CN L6 (1421C-1424D), where the claim is refuted that 
every part of a hypostasis has to suffer together with any other. 
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You have not established the crucial point on which you also disagree with 
us: that, where several encoloured bodies are said to come together, their 
colours are necessarily of the same number (icápi€ya) as them, and that it is 
not possible to colour several bodies using the very same colour, e.g. a mixture 
of snow, milk and white lead, or white wool, flax and raw silk woven into one 
white sheet; or that several bodies are mingled into one different colour, like 
the white lead, yellow ochre, vitriole and gummy in the grey eye-salve. For we 
say that the two natures subsist in one and the same hypostasis, not as if one 
of them could be anhypostatic in it, but because both of them subsist in one, 
common hypostasis, and thus both of them are &vunöotaro: according to one 
and the same hypostasis.“ 


This reasoning is backed up by an additional, but similar argument: Being 
something, 'hypostatic' for example, is not necessarily identical with being 
that independently and on one's own (i8(o) (1561B), just as a household is not 
without a head simply because it does not have one of its own. Hence, the 
natures’ being évundotatot does not necessarily entail them being £tepoünö- 
otaroı,*® but they have their being &vunöctaroı in one common hypostasis. 
Thus, two £vunöcrtarta do by no means introduce a duality of hypostases into 
the one hypostasis of our Lord, but only two sets of hypostatic idioms (i.e. 
divine and human idioms characterizing the unique hypostasis) (1561C),“° 
i.e. a synthesis not of hypostases, but of natures: 


For, if something has to be something else, it does not necessarily have to be 
that on its own, as also among the households in a city none of it is without 
head. Yet, not every head-governed person necessarily has one single head, 
as they are also many in the city under a common head. Likewise, as the 
natures are, they also have to subsist and be &vunöotaroc. But as they are not 
independently (iði) of one another, as admittedly a unity between the two 
has taken place, it is not necessary that each of them subsists independently. 
Therefore it is obvious that the &vunöotartov of both of them does not have to 
be in different hypostases (£tepoünöoterov), but has to be perceived in one 
and the same hypostasis. 


Thus, we accept what was said by you at the end, that it is impossible to 
speak ofa difference of hypostases in the case ofone and the same hypostasis, 
as we do not at all speak of a difference of hypostases in the case of the 


47 MSG 86/II, 1561AB. 

448 In Leontius of Jerusalem, this term is formed in analogy to érepooóctov and means 
"different in hypostasis" (cf. IL5 1540D.1544 A), not “having a different hypostasis" as in the 
commentators who derive it from at0vnóccoaxoc (cf. David, In Isagog.; CAG XVIII/2, 168,21- 
24 | Elias, In Cat.; CAG XVIII/1, 162,1f.). 

449 For Leontius’ conception ofthe “more composite idiom" (CN 1,20 1485D) cf. Grillmeier, 
Jesus der Christus 11/2, 305-3115; Uthemann, “Definitionen und Paradigmen”, 13 f. 
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one hypostasis of the Lord. Never! Yet, we know of a difference between the 
hypostatic individual properties. For we do not claim a unity of different 
hypostases, i.e. differences (between individuals), in the case of the Lord.*° 


The very last statement gives rise to the question how Leontius ofJerusalem 
solved the problem we encountered in Anastasius’ antitritheite dialogue,'*! 
namely why (on Cappadocian premises) those two sets of hypostatical 
idioms do not make up two hypostases—a question to be answered shortly 
when we examine Leontius' use ofthe insubsistence formula. As to his usage 
of the term evunöorartog, it seems to denote any kind of hypostatical reality 
without further specifications. The distinction between hypostasis and &vv- 
Tócxatov is at any rate not genuine to the thought of Leontius, but enters his 
argumentation via the Nestorian's reply to Chalcedonian arguments, which 
were themselves obviously dependent upon Leontius of Byzantium. This 
Chalcedonian probably took over Leontius' parallel between the ‘no nature 
without hypostasis'-objection and the ‘no body without (shape or) colour’- 
axiom*” in a simplified version (i.e. without discussing the relation between 
‘insubsisting natures’ and substantial qualities) and elaborated the corre- 
spondence évumdotatov/évovctov in a way similar to Pamphilus by empha- 
sizing the need for a terminologically unified approach to the trinitarian and 
Christological dogma. Leontius of Jerusalem, however, apparently did not 
attach much importance to his namesake’s terminological distinction, as he 
never comes back to it in dealing with the ‘nature without hypostasis’- objec- 
tion elsewhere.** The parallel between the 51st aporia of CM* and CN IJı3 
(1561 A/B; 1564A) shows what for him is the crucial point: Real, individual 
natures do not have to be ioapıduo: with the hypostases they are perceived 
in, and the natures’ being oix dvundctata by no means entails their being 
(toon óc taro. 56 


450 MSG 86/II, 1561B-D. 

451 Cf ab. n. 415. 

452 The replacement of oyĝpa by xpôpa could be inspired by Leontius’ mention of colour 
as an example of the accident in 1277D10. The philosophical parallels (cf. ab. n. 190) regularly 
mention colour as well, but do not parallel doynuatıctov with dxpwuartıotov (Dexippus 
and Simplicius, In Cat.: &ypovv; Hermeias and Simplicius, In Cael.: &xpwyarov). Thus, the 
Chalcedonian author is most probably imitating Leontius' phrasing, just as Ps-Maximus was 
doing several decades (?) later on (Cf. Opusculum 23a; MSG 91, 261C/264D) and bel. n. 510. 

453 Cf. esp. CN IL14 (1565A-1568D). 18f. (1576D-1580C). 23 (1534D/1535A). 

454 Against the Monophysites, 210. 

455 Cf. also CN IL5 (1541B.44B) and already John the Grammarian, Cap. 1 ctr. monoph. 
(CCG 1, 64,122-124): “Ocar dy dot pbaeıg £vuroctátoc Ömpnpevau, £v loapiönoıs npoownoıs 
Bewpodvran. "Ocot & äv wat püceıs Evunootätwg Tjvopiévat, Ev Evi npoownw Bewpoüvrau. 

456 Cf. passages referred to ab. n. 434. 
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3.7.2. Leontius and the Insubsistence Formula 


Examining Leontius’ use of the insubsistence formula, the frequent occur- 
rences of both üploraodaı £v and synonymous phrases like (£v)undpxew, 
(ev)elvau, (£v)OecopetcOot £v^* prove that we are dealing with one of Leontius’ 
central Christological formulas. However, two of the passages speaking of 
insubsistence in connection with the term evunöorerrog (both from CN IT13) 
clearly hold both natures to subsist in the hypostasis of the Logos: 


For we say that the two natures exist in one and the same hypostasis, not as 
if one of them could be &vunöctarog in the latter, but because both can exist 
in one common hypostasis, and thus each of them is &vunöctartog according 
to one and the same hypostasis. (1561B) 


Obviously both natures must not belong to different hypostases, but their 
being &vunöotatov must be perceived in (vosiodaı £v) one and the same hypo- 
stasis. (1561C) 


A third, similar passage can be found in V,28, where Leontius argues against 
the objection that, if the flesh preserved its nature without being trans- 
formed into the godhead, the very same preservation of nature should 
apply to the man Jesus. In his reply, Leontius points to a distinction which 
was apparently self-evident to him though fiercly denied by authors like 
Anastasius of Antioch:*? An individual nature is by no means necessar- 
ily identical with a hypostasis. Just as in every ordinary man we perceive 
as Evunöotatog an individual soul and an individual body without distin- 
guishing two separate hypostases, faith also teaches us in the case of Christ 
"that the Logos dressed himself with flesh in the last days and caused the 
human nature, not of an ordinary man, to subsist in his very own hyposta- 
sis".^? Leontius also transforms the insubsistence formula into a composite 
verb Evvpiomyı elsewhere and uses it both in the active (“cause to exist 


457 CN 1,39 1500G; 1,47 1505D; 1,7 1552D/1553 A; IL9 1553C; I,13 1561B; I1,17 1568 A; 11,22 1584D; 
IL47 1600C. Leontius knows the technical sense ofthis formula signifying the ontological sta- 
tus of the accident (cf. IL8 1553B) and considers the accident according to the philosophical 
tradition as improper being (IV,9 1668C/D). Thus, his Christological application to Christ's 
human nature is probably due to a well established tradition from the Apollinarian litera- 
ture onwards. 

458 CN 1,30 1496C/D; 1,52 1524B; II,5 1540C; I6 1548C; IL13 1561C; VII,2 1761B. 

459 Cf ab. n. 408. 

460 MSG 86/II, 1748D: &v voic &Moıs yàp trois àvOporotc Ody H Tod dvOpwmoV TAAS, AAA 
TODSE TIvog ExdoTH Pücıg EvuTdatatos Opatat [...]. ó Aóyoc [...] atA TH (Sig Umootdcet [...] THY 
avOpwretav bow evuTeotyaev. 
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in ...")*' and in the medial (“subsist in ...”) voice.“ The term &vunöctatog 
always signifies nothing but the reality of the two natures, which in a sec- 
ond step—explicitly only in the third passage—is specified by the Neochal- 
cedonian insubsistence formula. Leontius' adjective for 'insubsisting' is not 
evunootatog, but cuv(ev)uróctotoc. According to his reinterpretation of the 
traditional fire-iron-example,*® the iron can also correspond to the preexist- 
ing divine hypostasis receiving the fire, i.e. the insubsisting human nature: 
"In the hypostasis of the iron the nature of fire, which is without hyposta- 
sis in itself, is composed with the nature of the iron in becoming of com- 
mon hypostasis with the former".^*' This "cov" could be classified as one last 
stronghold of classical Chalcedonian symmetry in Leontius ofJerusalem. He 
not only makes the flesh insubsist in the Logos, but also both natures coex- 
ist in the one hypostasis. Thus, both the Logos and the flesh can be subject 
of cuv(ev)umóctartoc, 6 cuvouciqotc, 56 guvuplotacdaı, or cuvuTdoataatc. 48 
In the light of those terminological observations, especially on CN V,28, 
let us return to the two systematical problems of Neochalcedonian insub- 
sistence Christology we encountered in Anastasius of Antioch.*? As to the 
first, Christological one, we have already stated several times that for Leon- 
tius it seems to be obvious that every unique hypostasis is composed of 
individual substantial parts which by no means have to be ioapı$uoı with 
the hypostases constituted by them.*” Thus, Leontius clearly distinguishes 
between individuality and hypostatical difference, yet as far as I can see 
without working out the criteria for this distinction all too clearly. This 
becomes particulaly evident from the chapters explicitly dealing with this 
problem, i.e. mainly CN IL6f. and ILufa5, the Nestorian's attack on the 
Chalcedonian soul-body-analogy. Especially the first two chapters contain 
long and interesting considerations by the Nestorian which are dealt with 


461 Cf apart from the previous passage L6 1425D. 


462 Cf. 11,23 1585 A; VIL6 1768dC. 
463 Cf. Uthemann, "Definitionen und Paradigmen”, 117-122. 
CN 1,49 1512B: &v th tod ci8/jpou bmootdcet qüctc nupóc dvunóctotoc xað abthy obca 
ouvetedy TH dcet tod a1dypov auvundctatog adTH yevouévy. Pace Uthemann, "Definitionen und 
Paradigmen”, 118 f. n. 224 the text must not be altered. The dvundatatos is a clear resumption 
of the derived use of the word we have examined above. 

465 CN V,30 1749D (Logos and flesh); V,31 1752 A (Logos). 

466 TV,17 1685B (Logos and flesh). 

467 [1,14 1568A (Logos); V,31 1752B (Logos); VII,2 1761B (flesh). This verb was already used 
by Leontius of Byzantium (cf. ab. n. 198)! 

468 V,23 1745B (flesh). 

469 Cf. ab. nn. 413-415. 

470 Cf. ab. nn. 454f. 


464 
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by Leontius in a rather short and unsatisfactory manner. In CN IL6 the 
Nestorian asks—alluding to the distinction between three kinds of univer- 
sals—what exactly is meant by the Chalcedonian “natures”: the abstract 
concept, the entire sum of individuals or the Platonic idea?*” Afterwards, 
he adduces a long series of biblical quotations accentuating Jesus as dis- 
tinct human individual, of male gender, from the seed of Abraham, born 
from Maria, priest and prophet like Moses and Melchisedec—features he 
just could not have if he were man only by nature, not also individually, i.e. 
hypostatically.*? Finally, he reports on a discussion between an apparently 
somewhat more sensible Chalcedonian and somebody "not inexperienced 
in discussion", whether the two natures were universal (6Atxat) or individual 


(pepucat): 


He [i.e. the Chalcedonian] answered that they can be both the latter and 
the former, yet in a different respect. In that they contain in themselves the 
definition of the common substance, they can be called common. For the 
definition of the universal man is ‘rational, mortal animal’—a definition the 
human element in Christ obviously had as well. The same thing, he said, could 
be said about the divine Logos. Yet, in that neither the entire trinity became 
incarnate nor in every individual belonging to the human nature, they should 
be individual and not common. When he heard from the man who had asked 
him: ‘And what might individual natures be if not hypostases?’, he said: That's 
a Nestorian objection’. And it was sufficient for them as apology to have thus 
refuted their very own teaching. 


Leontius' reply to this is rather disappointing in that it restricts itself to the 
arguments well known from the more general Chalcedonian discussions of 
the ‘no nature without hypostasis’-objection. Just like Anastasius of Anti- 
och, he points to the fact that the concept of individual natures identical 
with hypostases in the divine realm unavoidably yields tritheism.*5 Unlike 
Anastasius, he admits individual natures in the created realm, yet without 
identifying them with hypostases: ‘Hypostasis’, he claims, is only a necessary 
concomitant of individual nature, not individual nature itself, just as nei- 
ther breath is identical with life nor aggravation with death nor substance 
with accident, although both of them are necessarily accompanied by the 


471 Cf. ab. nn. 290f. 

472 MSG 86/II, 1544D-1545A. The first possibility is of course excluded as the natures are 
not merely conceptual, the second on the grounds that only one trinitarian person became 
incarnate in one human being, the third because of the incorporeality of ideas. 

473 MSG 86/II, 1545A-1548B. 

47^ MSG 86/II, 1548BC. 

475 MSG 86]/II, 1548D.1549AB. Cf. ab. n. 408. 
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other.“ Moreover, as the hypostasis is constituted by the sum of accidental 
properties, the individual substance, if identical with the former, would be 
constituted by accidental properties, which can hardly be adequate.*” 

The following objection of the Nestorian dwells again on the concept of 
hypostasis and emphasizes that ‘hypostasis’ is the only principle of distinc- 
tion available for substantial realities: If individual substances can only be 
recognized as distinct from any other by their hypostasis, how should it be 
possible that two of them are hypostatically united, i.e. united exactly in 
their being distinct from any other?** Leontius replies to this by referring 
back to what can be called the basic idea of his Christology, i.e. spelling out 
insubsistence in terms of idiom-composition. As he had already explained 
in CN 120, the idioms constituting the three trinitarian persons are all three 
composed of at least two relations to the two other ones. Thus, there is 
no alteration involved if this composition is pluralized or enriched by also 
integrating the idioms of Jesus' human nature, which from his incarnation 
onwards actually mark off the second person from the other two persons as 
well.*? This at best questionable solution for the second, trinitarian problem 
we came across in Anastasius *? enables Leontius, however, to deal also with 
the first one, i.e. to reconcile the fact ofthe respective individual determina- 
tion of Christ's two natures with the unity of his hypostasis: Christ's unique 
hypostasis is made up ofthe divine and the individually determined human 
nature, marked off primarily by individual physical qualities,* and the 


476 MSG 86/II, 1548D—1549A. The following argument (1549BC) is of merely sophistical, if 
not non-sensical character: The claim that all men would have to be of the same hypostases, 
as all their individual substances share in their definition, is done away with by Leontius 
himself, e.g. in 1557B, where he concedes the obvious fact that an individual nature is 
constituted by more than a definition. 

477 MSG 86/II, 1549C. The passage refers back to IL4 (1537BC), where the Nestorian had 
argued that substances cannot be part of a composite hypostasis, as hypostases are made up 
of accidental circumstances. The problem of how accidental circumstances are able to make 
up a substantial individual was also discussed by the commentators (cf. ab. nn. 331-334) and 
earlier on by Leontius in L6 (1421A-C), where he makes clear that those accidents are not 
physical parts of the hypostasis, but only parts of its description (yepucol Aóyot). 

478 CN 11,7 (1549D-1552D). ILe.: 'hypostasis' is primarily an ‘apostasis’ from every other 
individual (1552B5). 

#79 C£ CN I, 20 (1485CD); 1,28 (1493CD); IL7 (1552D-1553A); IL 15 (1568AB); 11,17 (1576BC); 
11,24 (1585CD); 11,39 (1596C); IV,42 (1716CD); V,25 (1745D-1748A). In 1,42 (1497D) it is affirmed 
that a simple an eternal entity like the divine hypostasis cannot suffer reduction, but aug- 
mentation, just as a geometrical point cannot be divided, but composed with others to make 
a line. 

480 Cf ab. nn. 414f. 

481 Cf. CN ILı2 (1557B); 1,13 (1564B). 
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divine and human hypostatical characteristics, which, however, fully deter- 
mine the hypostasis only in their unity. This unity is described in CN IL21, 
where the Nestorian raises the objection that two individual substances 
with different hypostatical idioms can never be united in one hypostasis: 


Yet, for the one who examines the matter more carefully it is obvious that 
all the properties of the Lord's flesh are comprised by one more universal 
property of it, which is also the cause of all the former ones (Evi xadoAıxwrepw 
aitly adtav navrwv iSiwpott), namely the very fact that it did not exist god- 
lessly (&0c&() and never subsisted in its pure nature®® by itself. That is why 
all the other properties which are displayed particularly in him in contrast 
to all other men are themselves godlike, like the sinless generation, his in 
every respect unobjectionable conduct, his generally and continuously good 
intention, his overpowerful force to perform miracles, his overwise knowl- 
edge, his overperfect and extraordinary virtue and such divine things. If, how- 
ever, divine things never appear without divine nature, and the properties 
of every hypostasis have to belong particularly to itself—for nobody would 
count as properties ofa another hypostasis what appears from or in a different 
one^9— those properties of the Lord's flesh, which are in fact divine, neces- 
sarily have to give testimony to the fact that this hypostasis is not without 
divine nature. Yet, the divine nature, as it is not without hypostasis, addi- 
tionally confirms that this hypostasis of the flesh, the godlike properties of 
which distinguish it from the consubstantial men, is also a divine hypostasis. 
If, however, the divine nature of the Logos, to which belong both the prop- 
erties befitting the son before the flesh, which distinguish it from its fellow 
divine persons, and the godlike properties of the flesh which mark the latter 
offfrom its kindred men, has not separated itself into hypostases, the hyposta- 
sis of the Logos necessarily has to be perceived as only one, also together with 
the flesh, with both those natures being hypostatically united in Christ.** 


Basically, this is nothing but a considerably refined version of John the 
Grammarian's claim that Christ's flesh had its common properties by na- 
ture, yet its individual, hypostatical ones exclusively in the divine hypostasis 
“being the flesh of the God Logos and nobody else's". 5 Facing the Nestorian 
challenge, this conception obviously had to be differentiated regarding 
the distinction between common and individual properties. Leontius also 
allows for distinctive features of Christ's human nature as such, i.e. for a 
human {due qct, yet, as shown by the passage just quoted, considers as 


482 Read ovcet instead of pbcw. The dative AW must have a reference-noun. 

483 Le. properties of another nature integrated from or in a different hypostasis like those 
of the digested food (cf. ab. n. 436) in animal bodies or the fire in the iron. 

454 MSG 86/II, 1581C-1584A. 

485 Cf ab. n. 150. 
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unique and thus constitutive for Christ's hypostasis only those properties 
directly caused by the presence of the divine nature. In a way, his postu- 
late of a “unique more universal property”, which is the only reason for 
the distinctive character of all the other (human) accidental properties, 
thus combines the Grammarian's inspiration with ideas we encountered in 
Leontius of Byzantium** and Anastasius of Antioch: Just like his name- 
sake, he maintains that a property is never constitutive for a hypostasis on its 
own, but only within a certain unique configuration. Just like Anastasius of 
Antioch, he sees the need for something like a homogeneous characteriza- 
tion of this set of divine and human properties. If the unity and uniqueness 
of this characterization is, according to Leontius, however, exclusively due 
to the presence of divine nature and its godlike properties which also mark 
off the flesh from its fellow men, the suspicion arises that the entire actual 
performance of Christ's life is exclusively divine,5? maybe with occasional 
recurrence on human potential. This is due to the conceptual disagreement 
between Leontius on the one hand and Anastasius I. (and later Maximus)? 
on the other regarding the relationship between individual natures and 
hypostases. In postulating a material distinction between the latter two, 
i.e. having the hypostasis constituted by the addition of concrete proper- 
ties to those of the human individual nature, Leontius makes the actual, 
individual "face" of Christ all divine. Despite the remnants of Chalcedonian 
symmetry in the combination of coexistence- and inexistence-terminology 
and his allowance for an individual human nature in Christ, Leontius is thus 
clearly anticipating the monergetic/monotheletic divinisation of Christ's 
actual biography. 


486 Cf ab. n. 413. 


487 Cf. ab. n. 415. 
488 Cf. Uthemann, "Definitionen und Paradigmen”, 113 f.; id., "Vorbereitung", 387 f. 
489 Cf bel. nn. 548f. 
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ENYIIOXTATO?,, THE INSUBSISTENCE FORMULA’, THEIR 
CONNECTION AND RELEVANCE FOR THE CULMINATION 
OF CHALCEDONIAN CHRISTOLOGICAL THOUGHT 


4.1. MAXIMUS THE CONFESSOR 


Maximus, definitely the most important Christological thinker we are deal- 
ing with in our investigation, is commonly credited with both knowing “a 
good deal of classical philosophy” and possessing “eine souveräne Ken- 
ntnis der ganzen Christologiegeschichte, insbesondere der des 6. Jahrhun- 
derts".*' However, whether and to what extent Maximus knew any of the 
authors we discussed above is unclear in most of the cases. The only estab- 
lished fact is his acquaintance with Leontius of Byzantium CNE and 


^9 A Louth, Maximus the Confessor, London/New York 1996, 19. This is particularly illus- 
trated by Sherwood's analyses of the Ambigua (The earlier Ambigua of Saint Maximus the 
Confessor and his refutation of Origenism, Rome 1955, e.g. 96-102 with regard to the con- 
cept of motion), with regard to the treatment of space and time in the commentaries on the 
Categories by P. Mueller-Jourdan, Typologie spatio-temporelle de l'ecclesia Byzantine: la Mys- 
tagogie de Maxime le confesseur dans la culture philosophique de l'antiquité tardive, Leiden 
2005 and most recently by M. Tórónen, Union and distinction in the thought of St. Maximus the 
Confessor, Oxford 2007, 13-33. The earlier discussions of Maximus' philosophical sources, e.g. 
W. Völker, Maximus Confessor als Meister des geistlichen Lebens, Wiesbaden 1965 who argues 
on 40-43 against v. Balthasar's (and partly Sherwood's) claim of a largely Aristotelian back- 
ground in favour of a Neoplatonic-Dionysian one, overlook the fact that Maximus mainly 
represents exactly the Platonic-Aristotelian blending to be found in the commentators or 
even in Christian philosophical textbooks derived from them (cf. also T. Tollefsen, The Chris- 
tocentric cosmology of St. Maximus the Confessor: a study of his metaphysical principles, Oslo 
2000, 12-23). 

The works of Maximus only available in MSG 90/91 (Combefis/Oehler) will be referred 

to using the following abbreviations: Acta (90109172), CT (90,1084-1173), Cap. XV (90,1177- 
1185), Op. (91,9-285), Disp. (91,288-353; the authenticity of which is, however, doubted by 
J. Noret, "La rédaction de la Disputation cum Pyrrho de St. Maxime le confesseur serait-elle 
postérieure à 655?", in: Analecta Bollandiana 117 [1999], 291-296), Ep. (91,364-649), Amb. 6— 
71 (9110651417). For the first five Ambigua cf. Maximi Confessoris Ambigua ad Thomam una 
cum epistula secunda ad eundem, ed. B. Janssens, Turnhout 2002 (CCG 48). 

^9! G., Bausenhart, In allem uns gleich außer der Sünde’. Studien zum Beitrag Maximos’ des 
Bekenners zur altkirchlichen Christologie, Tübingen 1990, 110. 
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Epilysis on which he drew very extensively,*? as will be shown again in 
our analyses below. The florilegia of the Lateran synod of 649 to which 
Maximus made considerable contributions? confuse John the Grammar- 
ian with John Khozibites, a fact which casts the same doubt on the author's 
knowledge of John's or Severus’ work as it did in the case of Leontius’ CM. 
The case of Leontius of Jerusalem is the most difficult one: Many of the 
authors dealing with Maximus' concept of the composite hypostasis just 
take Maximus’ familiarity with his texts for granted, in most ofthe cases rely- 
ing on commonplaces of Neochalcedonian Christology to be found in both 
authors, but of course insufficient to prove direct literary dependence.‘ 
However, the example of Peter's and Paul's soul and body and their rela- 
tionship to each other and to the composite hypostasis of both in Ep. 15 
(552C-555A) is strongly reminiscent of the discussions in CN ILuf. and 
15, just as Leontius of Jerusalem is the only extant parallel for the use of 
Etepoünöcrtartog as derived from dpoovatos, not from abSundatatoc.* Yet, a 


492 Cf F. Heinzer, Gottes Sohn als Mensch. Die Struktur des Menschseins Christi bei Maximus 
Confessor, Freiburg 1980, 90-116. 

493 Cf R. Riedinger, "Die Lateransynode (649) und Maximos”, in: Actes du Symposium sur 
Maxime le Confesseur. Fribourg, 2-5 Septembre 1980, ed. F. Heinzer/C. Schónborn, Fribourg 
1982, (111-121) 18 f. 

494 ACO ser. II vol. 1, 325, 34f. ("sanctae memoriae Johannes episcopus Caesareae Palaesti- 
nae"). Cf. ab. n. 418. 

495 Cf. A. Riou, Le monde et l'église selon Maxime le confesseur, Paris 1973, 41: "l'influence 
de Léonce de Byzance sur saint Maxime a sans doute été compensée par celle de Léonce 
de Jerusalem, théologien nettement néochalcédonien, que saint Sophrone de Jérusalem 
connaissait bien, ainsi que par celle de l'auteur du De sectis" (C. v. Schónborn, Sophrone 
de Jérusalem. Vie monastique et confession dogmatique, Paris 1972, 173 finds an influence of 
Leontius on Sophronius “peu probable"), or P. Piret, Le Christ et la trinite selon Maxime le 
Confesseur, Paris 1983, 169 f. who claims the definition of hypostasis in Ep. 15 (557D: obc(a petà 
idiwuátwv)—a commonplace of Cappadocian terminology—to be borrowed from CN 1,20 
(1485B: qócetc petà löiwnarwv). Sherwood, Ambigua, 6of. suggests a possible influence of 
Leontius on Maximus' anthropology. L. Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator. The theological 
anthropology of Maximus the Confessor, Lund 1965, 41—50 just gives a list of Neochalcedonian 
topics and concepts resumed by Maximus and discusses his stance towards the authority of 
Cyril of Alexandria, but does not commit himself to the claim of any literary dependence. 

496 Op.13 (147C); Op. 14 (152A); Ep.15 (549A.552B/C.553B.569A/B) cf. ab. n. 448. However, in 
his use ofönoünöctatos Maximus was most probably inspired by Anastasius I. of Antioch's— 
one of the authors discussed more frequently during the monotheletic controversy (cf. Op. 
20 [229B-233B]; Op. 26 [277A-D])— work on the energies in Christ (cf. the fragment in the 
Doctrina patrum, 135,2), as Leontius used this term only in the trinitarian context (CN ILı 
1534B). One could further ask whether Op. 16 (205A) was inspired by the 51st aporia in CM 
(1797B/C: lcápipoc, trinity), or whether the ywwptoua xotvóv of Ep. 15 (556C) presupposes (as 
N. Madden, "Composite Hypostasis in Maximus the Confessor", in: Studia Patristica 27 [1993], 
[175-197] 186-188 and Heinzer, Gottes Sohn, 104 seem to suppose) the concept of idiom- 
composition, the basic idea of Leontius' Christology (cf. ab. n. 479). 
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final judgement about the relationship of those two theologians will have 
to wait until a more detailed critical comparison of their works is avail- 


able. 


4.1.1. Maximus’ Usage of évunóctatog 


Reading the voluminous corpus of Maximus' extant works, one does not 
encounter the term &vunöctarog very often. Nevertheless, there are several 
instances of the traditional trinitarian usage ofthe term in the works before 
634, the Ambigua, the Quaestiones et Dubia and the Quaestiones ad Thalas- 
sium.” On two occasions he comments on Gregory's of Nazianzus descrip- 
tion of the unfolding of the divine monad via the dyad completed in the 
triad, the second of which (Amb. 23; 1260D) presents our term in entirely 
traditional manner, whereas the first seems to offer something new: 


The monad is truly monad, as it is not principle of things after it according to 
the contraction of a distraction, so that it would be poured out physically in 
progressing to plurality, but the hypostatical essentiality of a consubstantial 
triad. And the triad is truly triad, as itis not completed by separable number. 
For it is not a composition of monads so that it could suffer separation, but a 
substantial subsistence ofthe three-hypostatic monad. For the monad is truly 
triad, as it is in this way, and the triad is truly monad, as it subsists in this way, 
as it is also one godhead, being monadically and subsisting triadically.*® 


Calling the holy Trinity evunöotartog övrörng óuoouctou Tpı&dog and évobctoc 
bnapEts TpIovnootarou pováðoç, he obviously uses two complementary for- 
mulas designed to describe the complex and vivid structure of the triad of 


497 QD 136,712 (Maximi confessoris quaestiones et dubia, ed. J.H. Declerck, Turnhout 1982 
[CCG 10], 97: Son and Spirit as copia and w) évundotatocs) | Amb. 7 (1077C: els Aöyog évotctoc 
xai &vurtócartoc); Amb. 23 (1260D: Aóyoc xai copia and dyıaoruch dbvanıs [spirit] as önoodcıa 
xoi &vuróccxaxo) / Thal. 48,39f. (Maximi confessoris quaestiones ad Thalassium, ed. C. Laga 
and C. Steel, vol. 1, Turnhout 1980 [CCG 7], 333: son as dbvanıs Evunöctartog); Thal. 63,52 
(ed. Laga/Steel, vol. 2, Turnhout 1990 [CCG 22], 147: son as évuróctottoc copia xol Adyos); 
Thal. 64,162f. (CCG 22, 197: son as £vunöotartog 000 düvauıc). In such contexts, Maximus can 
use dpeotwg (Thal. 39,21 [CCG 7, 259] / Expos. or. dom. 239-242.444f. [Maximi confessoris 
opuscula exegetica duo, ed. P. van Deun, Turnhout 1991 (CCG 23), 41.53] / Amb. 18 [u32C]; 
Amb. 26 [1268A] / Cap. XV [1177B/1180A]) or at0vnócotoc (Amb. 5, 92; Amb. 26 [1268A]; Op. 1 
[16D.24C] / Disp. [321C]) as well. 

498 Amb.1, 23-31: Moväs yàp dANdac Y) roves. Ob yap toT PXA TAV uev adTHV XATA Sio coc 
ovatorny, tva yed puoiig eis nANdog Odevoveu, AA ivunóotatoç övrörng ópoovciou TpLddoc. 
Kai tpıas KANdAS N Tpıäs, obx digi Avopévw ovuTrAnpovuévn. OO yap Eotıv Lovddwy covOsctc, 
iva náðy Statpecwv, AM’ £vobotoc Önapkıs vpicuTtoctátou pováðoç. Movàç yàp dw ac 1| TPIAS, 
St ourwg Eorlv, xod rpıdc dANOAs H povàs, örı oŬtwç det xeEY, Erreiöh xoi pia Beörng, oboe te 
Hovadınas, xod Dplatapevy TpIaducdg. 
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hypostases in the unity of essence in a way excluding any separation of 
the unique divine essence or substance from the three divine hypostases: 
That is why the hypostatical aspect represented by trrapét¢* is qualified as 
‘substantial’, the monad as ‘three-hypostatic’, the triad as ‘consubstantial’ 
and the substantial aspect represented by övrörng as £vunöorartog. Thus, our 
term will be most correctly translated in this passage as ‘hypostatically struc- 
tured'.*? This enables Maximus to apply the distinction between dnöcteoıg 
and évurdctatos also to trinitarian theology and to establish a univocal tech- 
nical use of it in trinitarian and Christological contexts, of course without 
having to abandon the traditional trinitarian use completely for that pur- 
pose. 

Two passages in Myst. and one in Thal. seem to resume what we have 
called non-technical or doxological use in our introductory passage,™ i.e. 
the approximation of our term to &ANdeıc-derivatives. This is particularly 
clear in Myst. 24 (ll. 938 f.; CCG 69, 59), where Maximus talks about our faith 
to participate xata dANdeıav £vurtootéte ot TH npayparı in the after-life 
in what we have to believe in this life. Accordingly, the evunöotarog mictis 
in Thal. 25,31 is the true belief, i.e. that belief which has the real object, the 
true, real God, and not the fictional one of the heretics’ &vunöotarog níottg 
(Acta 132B). Thus, the difficult passage Myst. 20 talks about the "true and 
real adoption according to the gift and grace of the holy spirit", not about 
the “persönlichen und als solchen wirklichen Heiligen Geist", as Balthasar 
chooses to translate.°% 

Looking for instances of technical use in Christology, it is difficult to see 
how there can be room for £vunöctartos in Maximus’ elaborated terminolog- 
ical system, which provides perhaps the first coherent synopsis oftrinitarian 
and Christological teaching: The three trinitarian hypostases are öuoovcıoı, 
but étepoumdctatol, the two natures of Christ are £repootctot, but ópovró- 


499 This connotation of Sxapétc is confirmed rather than contradicted by Amb. 67 (1400D— 
1401A), although F. Heinzer, Gottes Sohn, 95 n. 88 is right in emphasizing that trapéts can also 
refer to the oöcia-aspect in Maximus. A similar formula can be found in Myst. 23 (CCG 69, 
52): Novas odalag TPLEUNäTTATOG xoi vptác DTOTTaTEWV ópoobctoc. Anastasius Sinaita, Hodegos 
X115-18 (CCG 8, 199) claims explicitly that Sap&¢ can be used both instead of odcla and 
instead of ünöctacıg (for the justification of this claim cf. Uthemann’s extensive apparatus 
on those lines). 

500 Cf. H.U. v. Balthasar, Kosmische Liturgie. Zum Weltbild Maximus’ des Bekenners, Ein- 
siedeln ?1961, 229: *durchhypostasiert". 

59! Cf ab. nn. 43-50. 

502 Kosmische Liturgie, 392. The sentence reads: 'H de navayla te xod centy Tod neydAov 
xoi paxaplov O00 xoi ITotpóc exixAnats tig doßnoou£vng Evunootatou TE xol EVUNAPKTOU KATH 
Swpeätv xod x&ptv tod Arylov Ilvebuarog viobectag oti cop oXov (CCG 69, 47). 
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ctartoı.5® The trinity is characterized by a qucuc) Tautörng (or xowörns) and 
a ürtocxaxux) (or npoowrımmn) Erepörns (or 8tpopa), the person of Christ by 
a bnootatua) taurömg and a queue) Erepörng.° There are four passages in 
Maximus' works which explicitly examine the meaning of our term, two of 
them in a Christological context (Op. 16 [205A/B]; Ep. 15 [557D-560C]), and 
the other two embodied in collections of definitions clearly betraying their 
design for Christological purposes (Op. 14 [149B/C.152D]; Op. 23[a] [261A- 
264D]). The authenticity of those collections, however, is sincerely to be 
doubted, as Maximus was a very prominent pseudonym for Christian philo- 
sophical anthologists of this time.°® Especially Op. 23 seems to have been 
embodied into the corpus of Maximus' opuscula only because it contains a 
definition of ‘hypostasis’ by the n&voogos Ma&ınog (263B). 

The text consists of four parts: a long excerpt from Leontius' CNE (261A- 
264B),° a definition of nature and hypostasis from Clement of Alexandria 
and Maximus respectively (264BC), Eulogius of Alexandria's seven chap- 
ters on the two natures (264D-265C) and a final collection of definitions 
of ‘nature’ and ‘hypostasis’ (264C-268A). It is thus a clearly inauthentic flo- 
rilegue of excerpts, which cannot belong to Maximus also for reasons of 
content: Firstly, considering Maximus’ criticism of the Monophysites' abuse 
of the anthropological analogy," he would hardly have called the union of 


503 Cf. Op. 13 (148C); Ep. 15 (549A.552C.553B.569A/B). 

504 Cf. Op. 13 as a whole (interpreted by Piret, Le Christ, 105-155). The bnootatua or 
Tpocwnixy tavtotys of Christ is one of Maximus’ favourite expressions: Amb. 3, 33; Op. 4 
(61C); Ep. 13 (516C.521B); Ep. 15 (556B.561B.572C); Ep. 2 ad Thomam 2,14.20-23 (CCG 48, 42); 
Myst. 7 (CCG 69, 34). Thal. 28,66f. speaks of ónootatıxh diapopd of the trinitarian persons. 
The most recent survey on Maximus' dogmatical terminology is provided by D. Bathrellos, 
The Byzantine Christ: person, nature and will in the Christology of St. Maximus the Confessor, 
Oxford 2004, 99-116. 

505 Cf. M. Roueché, "Byzantine philosophical texts of the seventh century”, in: JOB 23 
(1974), 61-76. 

506 261A1f. = 1277D1f; 261A3f. = 1277C13/D1; 261A12-B6 = 1277D3-9 (altered!); 261B10-12 
= 1277D9-u; 261C4f. = 1277Dı2f.; 2616-9 = 1277Du-13.1280A1; 261C10-264A2 = 1277D13- 
1280A1; 264A3-5 = 1277D10-13; 264A6-9.12f. = 1280A1—5; 264A14-B4 = 1280A5-8. 

507 Cf. Disp. (336C) or Amb. 7 (100A-1101C). For the antimonophysite context cf. J.-M. Gar- 
rigues, "La personne composée du Christ d'aprés saint Maxime le Confesseur", in: Revue 
thomiste 74 (1974), (181-204) 189-196; Madden, “Composite hypostasis", 175-182. For the dif- 
ference from Leontius of Byzantium cf. Balthasar, Kosmische Liturgie, 237-239; Thunberg, 
Microcosm, 100—112 and bel. n. 517-519. The most comprehensive treatment of Maximus’ 
stance towards the anthropological paradigm is, however, Uthemann, "Anthropologisches 
Paradigma", 283-312, who nevertheless fails to mention Maximus' most important prede- 
cessors. Comparing the criticism of its monophysite abuse amongst a larger number of Chal- 
cedonian authors (not only inJohn of Cesarea and Leontius ofJerusalem, as Uthemann does), 
it turns out that its rigid rejection by the author of De sectis (MSG 86/1, 1249A-D)—in con- 
trast to its qualified admission by Justinian (Edictum rectae fidei; ed. Amelotti, 138,18-140,14) 
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soul and body a “confusion”.® Secondly, the text displays crucial differences 
in the interpretation of Leontius' CNE, as it both allows for an identifica- 
tion of hypostasis and accident,*? especially with regard to its treatment of 
the colour/shape example,*? and completely drops the passage 1280A12- B7, 
which was—as will be shown below—the most important one for Max- 
imus. 

The collection of definitions in Op. 14, which has also been regarded as 
spurious,™ does not show similar signs of inauthenticity. It presents a def- 
inition of our term along with a description of its property distinguishing 
it especially from 'hypostasis', which is perfectly in line with what we read 
especially in Ep. 15 (557D-560A): 


évumdatatov is what is common according to the substance, i.e. the species, 
which truly subsists in the individuals under it and is not perceived in mere 
thought. Again or otherwise &vunöotartov is what is composed and coexisting 
(ovyreinevöv te xal cuvugiotdevov) with another substantially different entity 
in order to constitute a single person and to create one hypostasis and is never 
ever perceived by itself. (149BC) 


The proprium of a hypostasis consists in being perceived by itself and being 
numerically distinguished from the members of the same species. The pro- 
prium of an &vunöotarov either consists in being perceived in a hypostasis 
together with another substantially different entity in an indissoluble unity; 
or (it consists) in occurring in existence naturally in individuals. 
(152D-153A) 


Evunöotartov is either what by no means subsists by itself, but is perceived in 
others like the species in the individuals under it, or what is composed with a 
substantially different entity in order to create a whole. As far as it is distinct 


or Pamphilus (qu. VIII, 1-138; CCG 19, 178-183)—is most probably inspired by Theodoretus’ 
(or Ps-Justin's) Expositio fidei 11 (ed. Otto, 36£.), which text is quoted in full by the patriarch 
Eutychius in a relevant context (Ananian, “L’ Opusculo", 375-377). 

508 In 261A8-1 it says: “evundotatov signifies the very fact that something is in a hypostasis 
and does not subsist in itself or by itself, i.e. that which does not come together in one entity 
from incomplete parts, but which is perceived in the union ofa complete and an incomplete 
part in the way of a confusion". Dell'Osso, "Concept", 70—74 takes this text as a starting-point 
in his also otherwise quite unfruitful treatment of our term in Maximus. 

509 Cf. Op. 16 (205A/B): &vurócattov, iva un ws auußeßnxös envolga póvy Aaußavyraı. In Op. 
14 and Ep. 15, the accident is not mentioned in the relevant context, but the example of 
the species (149C; 560A) makes clear that Maximus does not intend an identification of 
évumdatatov and accident. 

510 Cf. 261B11-13 (he knows about the philosophical axiom!); 261C10-264A2; 264A11-13. 
Maximus reflects this example only in Op. 16 (204A-D), immediately before assuring that 
Evunöctatov is by no means an accident (cf. last note). For his approval of the philosophical 
axiom behind it cf. Ep. 6 (425C). 

511 Cf Uthemann, “Anthropologisches Paradigma”, 3o1f., n. go. 
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due to the properties marking it off from its substantial cognates, it is united 
and identified with what it is hypostatically composed (covyxeiuevov) with. For 
by the properties which mark it off from its cognates it is not distinguished 
tod cuyxetpévou Kae’ Evwow Kal cuvUpPETTATOS. (557D-560A) 


Just as in Ephrem,*? we encounter two kinds of &vunöorearov, a ‘Christolog- 
ical' one and a 'usual' one. Yet, in contrast to Ephrem, the usual one is no 
longer just the ‘hypostatically real’ entity, but the species subsisting in the 
individuals under it. Hence, Maximus' definitions are even less concerned 
with the traditional, generally accepted usage of the term, but strictly con- 
centrated on its technical application primarily in Christology. He derives 
his two kinds of évundotata not from Ephrem or a similar text pertain- 
ing to the ‘twofold-use’-tradition, but most probably directly from the two 
alternative definitions of ‘hypostasis’ mentioned in Leontius of Byzantium, 
CNE 1280A.** Where Leontius is just adding a second definition of ‘hyposta- 
sis' designed for Christological usage, Maximus finds him distinguishing two 
different kinds of hypostasis, a simple natural and a composite supernatural 
one: Either a species realizes itself naturally in its individuals, or it real- 
izes itself together with another species in a composite hypostasis, which is 
not the result of physical species-procreation. This distinction reflects Max- 
imus' central antimonophysite insight concerning the difference between 
the natural composite hypostasis of man (which is 'simple' with respect to 
genus-species-logic) and the non-natural one of Christ himself,’ which is 
most adequately described for Maximus by the Leontian phrase “what con- 
sists of different natures and possesses a common existence simultaneously 
and in each other [...], on the grounds that neither of the two natures or 
substances is perceived by itself, but (only) accompanied by the other it is 
composed and grown together with (petà tfjg cuyxeuévrc xol GuuTepuxul- 
ac)." (1280A/B) 


512 Cf ab. n. 340. However, in Ep. 15 (557D), he calls also the iðiwpa evunöcterov: "The true 
and hypostatical unity [...] displays the property separating both parts from the substantial 
community by associating it with the common element as evunöotatov, not as hypostasis, 
as it never subsisted separately by itself, marked off from the members of its species or 
from the element coexisting with it according to the union in order to create a whole". Yet, 
diwya stands here for Christ's idixal pöceıg, his divine and his human individuality, which are 
said to have never distinguished him on their own from other human individuals or divine 
hypostases, but to have always constituted simultaneously both his hypostatical identity 
with himself and difference from the others. 

513 Quoted ab. at n. 182. 

514 Cf e.g. Ep. 12 (488A-492C) and the references ab. n. 507. 
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Apparently, this is Maximus’ key phrase not only for describing the com- 
posite hypostasis of Christ, but also for understanding what is meant by 
&vurócxa xov in Leontius. It recurs several times in Maximus’ works, often 
varied by replacing ouupbewv with ovvugioraodaı’® although Maximus is 
quite fond of using the corresponding noun cup quía in the Christological 
context." Nevertheless, there is a crucial difference between Maximus and 
Leontius: Whereas Leontius' Platonic anthropology enables him to present 
the composite hypostasis of man as an outstanding example for the sec- 
ond, Christological case, man exclusively belongs to the first category for 
Maximus, the second one being strictly reserved for the povwtatog incar- 
nate Logos." Leontius’ Platonism ignores the physical constitution of a 
human being and describes the embodiment of soul as a quasi-incarnation 
accomplished by a special act of divine power?? and can thus push the par- 
allel between man and Christ pretty far. As a consequence, the relation 
between man’s metaphysical membership of a class and his physical com- 
position of two substantially different elements (in Balthasar's terms: his 
metaphysical and physical composition) is reduced to the unexplained bru- 
tum factum that there are several soul-body composites forming a class, 
while there is only one divine-human composite without class. By differ- 
entiating between natural and non-natural composite hypostases Maximus 
overcame this problem and thus most severely challenged the monophysite 
‘abuse’ of the anthropological paradigm.’” 

How, then, does the term &vunöotarog fit into the terminological frame- 
work mentioned in the beginning? A comparison of the passages from Ep. 
15 and Amb. 1, 20-31 might provide the answer. In trinitarian theology, it 


515 Cf. e.g. Amb. 5,283 f. (mýte [...] ths cvyxeipevns xod ouvugeotwong [scil. puoixhs évepyetoc] 
Staxexpiuevv); Ep. 12 (501C: peta THs ovyKElevng xod uurtepuxulac); Ep. 19 (593B/C: phre [...] 
THS Tod cuyxetévou xai cuvvgedtHtos [scil. Suvepews] nexwpıonevmv). 

516 Cf. e.g. Op. 2 (48B); Op. 6 (65B.68C); Op. 7 (81D.88A); Op. 8 (100C.101A.108C); Op. 9 (17B); 
Op. 16 (197A); Op. 20 (236A). The term is traditionally employed (by Maximus’ icon Gregory 
of Nazianzus, Gregory of Nyssa and Leontius of Byzantium!) both in the trinitarian (Cf. 
Maximus, Cap. XV [177A]; Lampe, Patristic Greek Lexicon, s.v. [1292a] B1) and Christological 
contexts (Lampe, ibid. [1292a/b] B2). 

517 Ep. 13 (532B/C): "The supernatural is not measured by nature nor is any existing reality 
by nature capable of that at all. Thus the most unique Logos in assuming a rationally and 
intellectually ensouled flesh willingly became man in an ineffable manner, as being and 
preexisting and able to do anything, having renewed the natures in the supernatural way 
in order to save mankind". 

518 Epilysis 1940B: "I am that far from claiming on the level of nature that the God-Logos 
has a unity with our nature that I would not even tolerate speaking of the human soul as 
suffering the conjunction with its body physically without the divine power". 

519 Cf the references ab. n. 507. 
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is as important to maintain that a hypostasis &voÖotog is not necessarily an 
oùcia of its own, as it is in Christology to prove that a qüctc évundatatos 
is not necessarily a hypostasis of its own.?? Hence, évumdctatog and év- 
ooctoc describe the relationship of nature and hypostasis a parte naturae 
and a parte subsistentiae. The substantiality of a hypostasis can either be 
unique (in the case of'natural hypostases’) or twofold (in the case of Christ), 
whereas the hypostatical realization of a nature can either be uniform (in 
case of the natural procreation of species-individuals) or in the form of 
a hypostatical coexistence with another nature (in case of Christ). How 
this relationship has to be specified in metaphysical categories has been 
profoundly discussed among Maximus-scholars since V. Lossky's objection 
against Balthasar's application of the essence-existence-distinction to Max- 
imus' nature-hypostasis-concept.?! Riou, Garrigues and Piret all side with 
Lossky in claiming that oöcia never means pure essence as actually distin- 
guished from existence in Maximus.*? As Balthasar envisages the actual dis- 
tinction between essence and existence only as a possible consequence of 
Maximus' system and stresses the vivid interdependence and inseparability 
of both otherwise,?? their criticism is at least partly unjustified. Neverthe- 
less, when Balthasar—relying mainly on Junglas—interprets evundotartog as 
“mittleren Existenzgrad zwischen Nichtsein (oder akzidentellem Sein) und 
voller hypostatischer Existenz" or *mittlerer Seinstufe zwischen Natursein 
und hypostatischem Sein",** he should have clarified more emphatically 
that this refers at bestto the tradition before Maximus, not to the Confessor 
himself. For Maximus, Piret is certainly right in maintaining that the evuno- 
atatov "n'est pas un intermédiaire réel entre l’ hypostase et son ousie. Elle 
[l'enhypostasie] n ajoute rien au rapport strict de I’ ousie et de I’ hypostase, 
et ne fait pas nombre avec lui; elle vise au contraire à circonscrire l'étre et 
le subsister dans ce rapport lui-méme".95 

The third text from Op. 16 (205A/B) transfers our term explicitly into 
the context of the monotheletic discussion.7?* Here Maximus reacts to a 


99 Cf Op.16 (205A), on which text bel. nn. 529-534. 

521 Cf, Madden, "Composite hypostasis", 190. 

522 Riou, L’Eglise, 79 n. 1; Garrigues, "Personne composée", 191 n. 51 and 197-200; Piret, Le 
Christ, 30-37 and 200f. 

93 Kosmische Liturgie, 223-224.245f. 

524 Ibid., 228.237. Cf. Helmer, Neuchalkedonismus, 230: “Zwischenbegriff zwischen Hypo- 
stase und Natur” (with regard to Pamphilus). 

525 Le Christ, 172 cf. 185. 

526 On the monothelite theologians cf. the useful survey of Bathrellos, Byzantine Christ, 
69-98. 
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monergetic transformation of the ‘no nature without hypostasis’ objection 
in a way which clearly reflects his intense study of Leontius of Byzantium: 


Ifthey perhaps infer against those who confess the natural and human energy 
of the Lord on the grounds that he is not without energy (obx dvevepynrtos) 
according to his flesh, that in this case the latter would neither be without 
hypostasis (ovx dvumdctatos), this is an abuse of ‘hypostasis’. For the fact 
that the nature is not without a hypostasis does not make a hypostasis 
of it, just as the fact, that there is no body without shape (&cynpcrtictos), 
does not make something a shape once it is a body. Neither does the fact 
that something generated is not ungenerated or something visible?" is not 
invisible make of the respective entity generation or sight. Nor does it in any 
case, if something is denied to be that which it at any rate is not, make a 
relationship (oxécic) of the positive correspondent, in which this relationship 
is naturally perceived.° 


As Op. 23 (261C-264A) is spurious, this is the only passage where Maximus 
is explicitly referring to this famous objection, whereas his genuinely anti- 
monophysite treatises are concerned with other topics like the separating 
force of the number two or the impossibility of two permanently distinct 
natural qualities without their proper subjects, the two natures. Here it is 
the Monothelites whom he has to remind that making a hypostasis of the 
gbats oùx &vevépyntoç and therefore neither &vunöctarog or an o)cía of the 
bndatacts obx Avobcıog would separate the trinity into three substances and 
would force the two natures of Christ together into one (205A). For, as the 
tradition of the holy fathers teaches, 


the ‘not &vunöotatov’ does not make a hypostasis of the nature, but an évv- 
nöcotartov, so that it is not perceived in mere thought like an accident, but in 
actual fact like a species. Accordingly, the ‘not dvodctov’ does not make an où- 
ota of the hypostasis, but represents it as an évovatov, so that we conceive of it 
not as pure property, but really together with the subject of this property. Just 
as here the évunéctatov means the evönapxtov, and evönapxtov is what par- 
ticipates in substantial and natural Örap&ıs, the évepyóv or évepyytixdv there 
signifies properly the evöbvanov, and évdvvaptov is what has a substantial and 
natural öbvanıc. Confessing the natures in Christ not to be without hypostasis 
or energy therefore does not amount to introducing hypostases or active sub- 
jects (€vepyodvtac), but to admitting his natural ontological aspects (dndpEet¢) 
and energies in an orthodox way. (205A/B) 


527 The parallel construction of those sentences requires tò yevvyröv i] 6patov to be made 
the logical subject of the AcI rather than the object of noıei. 

528 Op. 16 (204AB). Following Gregory of Nazianzus's trinitarian terminology, Maximus 
labels any kind of intentional action like yevvyoıs, Anaç or dpacic as oxearg, i.e. “relationship” 
between a subject and an object (cf. ibid. 188BC!). 

529 The texts are gathered by Garrigues, “Personne composée", 191 n. 54. For the natural 
qualities in Severus cf. Lebon, "Christologie", 536—542. 
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Whereas the first part of this quotation perfectly confirms what we have 
said about Maximus’ integration of our term into his terminological system 
above, the second part seems to offer something new. Why does Maximus 
resume the substitution of evönapxtov for evunöctatov we already encoun- 
tered in Ps-Basil and Ephrem of Amid?*? Obviously, because this is perfectly 
in line with defending his dyotheletic conception on the basis of the defini- 
tion of ‘natural will’ given at the beginning of the treatise. If natural will has 
to be distinguished from arbitrary will in that it is “the appetitive power of 
a natural being conserving all the properties which substantially belong to 
this nature"?! it can be easily shown that no (appetitive) nature can actu- 
ally realize itself without it. This is what he does most emphatically at the 
beginning of the second half of the treatise, when he turns from the alleged 
unity of will to the unity of energy.*? Ifa composite hypostasis does not have 
different natural powers to realize, what is it supposed to do? How should 
there be ascribed any kind of reality (önap&ıs) to its different ontological 
or natural aspects, if they do not have the power to manifest themselves? A 
nature, as he expounds further, only realizes itself in its distinction from any 
other nature by its constitutive specific difference, its natural motion, power 
or energy which marks it off from every other nature of the same genus: 
without appetitive rational motion, power or energy there can be no human 
reality (ünap£ıc) in Christ. If the evepyeın of Christ's human nature is con- 
ceived in this way, as natural motion or power, it can no longer be confused 
with a human évepyóv, i.e. a second human hypostasis in Christ. However, 
this lack of individual independence does not by any means deprive it of 
its reality, its ürop&c all together, as this vague Önapěıç™ is additionally 
qualified as &vuróccartoc, i.e. a species or substance realized in a substantial 
hypostasis. 


530 Cf ab. n. 343 and also Maximus himself, Myst. 20 (ab. n. 502). 

531 Op. 16 (185D). On the distinction between natural and arbitrary (gnomic) will in Max- 
imus in general cf. Thunberg, Microcosm, 220—239. 

532 Cf esp. Op. 16 (197C-201C). 

533 Cf. esp. 200B and 201AB. 

534 The use of öraptıç in this most general sense in a way echoes the twofold-use-tradition 
(cf. ab. nn. 395£.). Cf. also Anastasius Sinaita bel. after n. 587 and the Doctrina patrum, 39,19- 
24 (on the difference of obcía and qóctc according to pagan philosophers): To tç ovatag övoua 
ONPAVTIXÒV brdpyxet THs dTAAS TOV dvrwv ÚNÁPEEWÇ voutéctty adbtod Tod imde elvat TOV Svtwv. 
elvaı yap Aeyovtat nal 6 dyyerog xal ó AiBog xal tà Aotrá návta. tovtov odv TOD dnAÔç Elvan, o0 
KOWAS TTAVTA ueréyovct, N AVTIXÓV Eoti TO TH ovata övona. (resumed on p. 40,2f.). 
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4.1.2. The Insubsistence Formula in Maximus 


As to Maximus’ use of the insubsistence formula, it is first of all worthwhile 
to note its occurrence in several non-christological contexts: It describes, of 
course, the relationship of accidents to their subject," that of parts to their 
whole, that of the soul to the body,” and also that of universal natures 
to their particular instances.®® With regard to its use in the Christological 
context, Thunberg’s statement that Maximus “combines his acceptance 
of Neo-Chalcedonian formulations and positions [...] with a more strict 
Chalcedonian dialectic” holds absolutely true. Maximus claims the flesh 
to be “in” the Logos several times using different wordings: The assumed 
nature "does not appear as self-subsisting, i.e. by itself, but receives its being 
in the God-Logos, who truly gives substance to it, itself”, it “comes to be 
in the Logos according to one and the same hypostasis [...] getting allotted 
in him the physical being simultaneously with the divine subsistence”,’* 
it “is perfectly [...] in the Logos”, it “comes to be in the Logos and the 
wisdom itself indissolubly in a unity"? “did not preexist for the blink 
of an eye, but received its being and subsisting in the God and Logos 
himself"? “received in him nature and hypostasis, i.e. being and subsisting” 
or “received in him and through him the origin of its being".55 He even 


535 Cf. e.g, Amb. 67 (1400C); CT IL3 (125D); Op. 1 (25D); Ep. 12 (473D-476D.485B/C). 
However, ügplotacdaı £v is also used for divine attributes which cannot count as accidents (cf. 
Op. 21 [249A ]): Thal. 55,158 (CCG 7, 489); OrDom 192f. (CCG 23, 37). Amb. 22 (1256D-1257C) 
even decribes the universal inexistence of God, ofthe One in the many, in an almost Proclan 
manner. 

536 Cf e.g. Amb. 10,32 (1169C). 

537 Ep. 7 (436D-437B); Amb. 42 (1337A) cf. ibid. 1324A (not xa€' wbtd). 

538 Cf. e.g. Amb. 10,42 (189C—1192A); Amb. 41 (1312A-D); Ep. 13 (517D). 

539 Microcosm, 50. 

540 Amb. 5, 12-114 (o0x aödunöctarov pavelcav [scil. the assumed nature], toutéott xo 
Eavtiyy, KM Ev adt@ TO xo dAndeıav adtHv odcwlévtt Oc Adyw Tò elvat Außodoav). 

541 Op. 4 (61B): &v Exeivo [scil. Ady] xatà thv aùthv xal piov dmdotacw yeyoves [...] &uo 
TH elvat puois xal tò brootHva Geixdds ev adt xANPwodpevov. The frequent connection of tò 
elvat xal tò bootHVvat is probably inspired by Theodore of Raithu's Praeparatio (ed. Diekamp, 
192,19 f.: Ev TÔ npocAafopévo adtiyv 0£Q Adyw rd elvat te xal DrootHvat Aaxodca; quoted in full 
ab. n. 370). 

542 Op. 7 (76B): & TÔ Adyw [...] odang teàciws. 

543 Op. 8 (93B): yevönevov Ev abTH TH Adyw xai tH copia nad’ Evwow adiacndotws. 

544 Ep. 12 (468A/B): 008° we Ev fın 690 00 npoünootäcav, IM’ Ev aot TH OQ xol Adyw 
xai tò elvou xal Tò SooTH vat Aaßodoav. 

545 Ep. 15 (553D: &v ott thy pbaw Außodong xoi thv dxdotacw, Toutéott TÒ elvat te xal TO 
bpeotdvou; 560C: Ev adt@ xal 8v abröv AxBodca tod elvat thy yéveotv). Cf. also Op. 24 (269C): fj 
Cworords cáp£ [...] £v adt@ Eoxe TH Os Adyw ndvra tà bneppvd Tic (Bloc pbcewc. 
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quotes the letter to Jovianus once as Athanasius and alludes to it in 
other places.5” However, since a quasi-accidental relationship ofthe human 
nature to the Logos as a divine super-subject is rather alien to Maximus' 
Christological concept, he favoured— perhaps inspired by Anastasius I. 
of Antioch**—a more immediate connection of natures and hypostasis 
expressed either by the copula or by a genitive: Christ is the hypostasis of 
his natures, he is “nothing else but his natures”.* Nevertheless, his peculiar 
phrasing of the insubsistence formula deserves a closer look: His favourite 
verb seems to be Aaußaveıv Ev. However, what the flesh “takes” or “receives” 
in the Logos is not only hypostasis, subsistence, but also tò eivaı, which 
is explained in Ep. 15 (553D) as Tv qóctv. Maximus’ theory of Christ's 
composite hypostasis is not restricted to providing an explanation of how 
Jesus' humanity can subsist if it is not an independent hypostasis, but also 
comprises an account of its coming to be, as for Maximus only this account 
can also solve the subsistence problem properly. According to Maximus, 
the Logos replaced the male seed,*? which according to Aristotelian biology 


546 Op. 16 (197B): The "rational, ensouled flesh" implies the existence of a human will from 
the beginning. On this letter and its importance for our topic cf. ab. nn. 164-171. 

547 Cf. e.g. Ep.15 (552D: na —Ana— Aa). 

548 Cf. Logos 319f. (ed. Sakkos 51,31-52,7):“Christ is the combination of those [scil. natures], 
not their relationship, but immediately the coming-together (suunAoxn) of those substances, 
rather (he is) the substances themselves, neither the divine without the human nor again the 
human separated from the divine, but the inseparable mixture and intermingling of both. 
Of the latter we do not speak analogously to those liquids, which are naturally apt to be 
transformed into something else in the intermingling with one another, but according to 
the aforesaid analogy of soul and body, from which man is completed as a rational animal, 
from the intelligible and sensible element simultaneously intelligible and sensible. This way 
one should perceive the mystery—obviously in a blurred manner—also here. For both came 
together simultaneously, the divine and the human, and the product of the composition 
manifests nothing but what was the nature of each of the two combined elements". 

549 Disp. (289B); cf. Heinzer, Gottes Sohn, gof.; Piret, “Christologie et théologie trinitaire 
chez Maxime le Confesseur d'aprés sa formule des natures 'desquelles, en lesquelles et 
lesquelles et le Christ’”, in: Heinzer /Schönborn, Symposium, 215-222 (more extensive in Le 
Christ, 203-240). According to Bausenhart, Sünde, 170 n. 3, Piret has missed ep. 19 (593A/B) 
and op. 3a (edited by Epifanovic). The genitive can be found in the following passages: Amb. 
4, 74-81; Amb. 5, 127-133; Op.1 (36B); Op. 8 (95B); Disp. 296D; Ep. 2 ad Thomam 2,82f. (CCG 48, 
45). Ibid. 2,26-29, Maximus says that the flesh has the Logos as a hypostasis (adtov [...] Eorxev 
bmdotacw). 

550 Cf. Amb. 2, 6-9; Amb. 5, 66-72.139-149; Op. 4 (60A.61B); Ep. 14 (537 A); Ep. 15 (553D); 
Ep. 19 (592C/D); Ep ad Thom 2, 25. Maximus uses the phrases oropäs Sixyv, dvri omopac, 
£y eldet o topác or onopà yiveodaı, but—as far as I can see—never Theodoretus’ oiovei Beiog 
omdpos (cf. ab. n. 372). Did he develop the idea independently from this source? As the 
Theodoretus-passage was contained in one of the florilegia of Leontius’ of Byzantium CNE 
(cf. Declerck's appartus on Panhoplion II,31-33; CCG 19, 145), Maximus should have been 
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exerts the forming power upon the female menstrual blood, the material 
element of this process: 


[I]n fact the male provides both the form and the source of movement while 
the female provides the body, i.e. the matter. Just as in the setting (nAj&ıs) of 
milk, while the body is the milk, the curdling-juice or rennet is the container 
of the source that constitutes it, so is that which comes from the male when 
it is partitioned in the female.5*! 


The comparison of the formation of an embryo with the curdling of milk 
already occurs in Job 10:10°% and again—in a fashion definitely influenced 
by Aristotelian philosophy—in Sap 7:1f.: “In the womb of a mother I was 
molded into flesh, within the period of ten months curdled (nayeis) in 
blood by the seed of a man during the pleasure of marriage". As this bib- 
lical authorization made Aristotle's theory very widespread among Chris- 
tian authors,*? a very tempting suggestion would be to connect the Chris- 
tological use of the verb (cvup-) nyyvuodaı to be found in Maximus and 
other authors** with the curdling-analogy and translate it as ‘to be cur- 
dled' or ‘condensed’. However, a more detailed examination of the rele- 
vant context— especially if one takes into account the parallels in John of 
Damascus—seems to reveal a different analogy behind the verb: suunyyvu- 
c&ot is understood rather mechanically in the sense of composing parts—in 


at least superficially acquainted with it. Yet, it should be noted that already the small 
Apollinarian sermon Quod unus sit Christus 1 (Lietzmann, Apollinaris, 301£) presents a 
similar appeal the Aristotelian concept of propagation in order to substantiate the denial 
of Christ's descendence from Adam. 

551 Aristotle, De generatione animalium 1,20 7299-14. The translation is taken from De 
partibus animalium | and De Generatione animalium I (with passages from II,1-3), translated 
with notes by D.M. Balme, Oxford ?1992, 51. For Aristotle's further development and founda- 
tion of his theory cf. 726b1-24.728b32—729a33.730a24-b32 (pp. 45£.51-55 in Balme's transla- 
tion). For a survey ofthe ancient conceptions of generation and embryology cf. H. Balss, “Die 
Zeugungslehre und Embryologie in der Antike. Eine Übersicht", in: Quellen und Studien zur 
Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften und der Medizin 5 (1936), (1-82) 10-14.35-40.42-45. For a 
more detailed account of Aristotle's theory cf. E. Lesky, Die Zeugungs- und Vererbungslehren 
der Antike und ihr Nachwirken, Wiesbaden 1950, 1349-1351.1358-1365. The milk-analogy and 
the verb (ouu-)nyyvoodaı is treated ibid., 1308f. (Corpus Hippocraticum).1361f. (Aristotle). 

552 Also the manuscipt-tradition of this passage offers Enn&as as a varia lectio to Etbpwoac. 
A fragment of Chrysostomus' exegesis explains the tupoöv by ouuryyvuodaı (MSG 64, 608A). 

553 Cf. J.H. Waszink, Art. “Embryologie A II. Jüdisch /B. Christlich”, in: RAC IV (1959), 
col. 1241-1244. Accordingly, at least since Denys, De divinis nominibus 11,9; PTS 33, 133,512 (cf. 
Lampe, s.v. alya [50a] I F) the napdevuck apata are considered as the matter in the process 
of Christ's generation (cf. Maximus, Op. 4 [60A]; Amb. 5, 70—72; cf. also Amb. 42 [1321B]). For 
the further development of this Logos-seed-theory cf. bel. nn. 662-667 on John of Damascus. 

554 Cf. Amb. 7 (1097B); Amb. 61 (1385D) and bel. nn. 658f. 
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this case: body-parts or organs—into a stable unity.** In this sense the verb 
can already be found in the Christological discussions of the late fourth 
century in descriptions of the formation of the man Jesus in the womb of 
Mary.** In Maximus, there are some signs of an ecclesiological extension 
of this notion: The Logos not only ‘composes’ or ‘compacts’ the parts of his 
human nature, soul and body, but via this assumption he also ‘composes’ 
the human individuals forming the body of the Holy Church.” However, 
the aspect of central relevance for Maximus' Christology is another one: 
This new way of birth is decisive for Christ's tpónoç ündpkewsg, i.e. for his 
new way of being human,** as being begotten by human seed indicates the 
human tpönog as subject to sin and thus to death: oropd entails p9opd.>” 
This new 1pórtoc, nota quasi-accidental inherence ofhis human nature, inte- 
grates both of Christ's natures without doing any harm to their substantial 
Aóyoc and thus constitutes the unity of his hypostasis. The immediate coin- 
cidence between the coming to be of the man Jesus and the incarnation 


555 Cf. Galen's expression npo» cvymnetc for the original ‘putting-together’ or constitution 
ofan animal (e.g. De usu partium 14,7; ed. G. Helmreich, vol. 2, Leipzig 1909, 307,24 f. [Kühn IV, 
172f.]: opposition of the universal genus of an animal and toöde tod (oov tod &Tópov auurm- 
&c/ De causis morborum; ed. C.G. Kühn, vol. 7, Leipzig 1824 [repr. Hildesheim 1965], 25 / De 
marcore, ed. Kühn, vol. 7, 678). Philoponus explains a premature dissolution of this suunM&ıs 
of an animal relating it to its basic principles, the male and female seed in his commentary 
on De gen. et corr. 336b20 (CAG XIV/2, 295,8-296,10). 

556 Cf. Gregory of Nazianzus, Carmina dogmatica 10 (MSG 37, 464D-465A) / Ps-Athanasius, 
De sancta trinitate dialogi IV, 3 (ed. A. Capone, 72) / Ps-Athanasius, Dialogi contra Macedo- 
nianos II, 133-135 (ed. E. Cavalcanti, 120). In Nemesius, De natura hominis 25; ed. M. Morani, 
Leipzig 1987, 87,5-7 the verb is used to describe the formation of the skin layers around the 
embryo, the Chorion and the Allantois, as curdling around the teats in the womb (cf. Balss, 
“Zeugungslehre”, 45f.). In the sixth century, it appears in the relevant context, e.g. in Anas- 
tasius I. of Antioch's sermon on the incarnation (Logos 3,12; ed. Sakkos 50,1315: the Logos 
“put together" for himself an instrument in order to become visible and to exert the deeds 
of salvation). The earliest Christian reference I could find is Clement of Alexandria, Paeda- 
gogus 1,6,38,3; ed. O. Stáhlin, Leipzig 1905 (GCS 12), 113: 8 àv | éxxAnoia, naddnep d&vOpwrtos ex 
TOMO ovveotyxuia uev, dodetai te xod otüEevot cvyxpotettat te xal cup] yvucou ¿E dupolv, 
TWMATOS LEV THS TlotEws, Puys SE THs £Xri8oc, Wate xal 6 xüptoc Ex capxóc xai attortoc. 

557 Cf. Amb. 7 (1097B): nds 8i& THs tE Hudv cyiag adbtod capnds oreo 8v anapyhs Exvt@ 
cuunneanevou /Amb. 61 (1385D): thy évOpwrtvyy púow Ev Exvt@ myEduevos Evace tH xa&' 
bndctacw / Ep.12 (504B): adtyy (scil. exxAyotav) cupnynEapevor te xal dppocanevou tod Xpiotob. 
On the close relationship between Christology and ecclesiology in Maximus cf. also my 
“Vermischt, ausgetauscht und kreuzweis zugesprochen”, 91-93. 

558 On the distinction between Aóyoc picews and tpónoç ündp&ewg in Maximus cf. Riou, 
L'Église, 73-88; Heinzer, Gottes Sohn, 29-58.117-145. On Maximus Logos-conception in gen- 
eral cf. A.E. Kattan, Verleiblichung und Synergie. Grundzüge der Bibelhermeneutik bei Max- 
imus Confessor, Leiden/Boston 2003, 38-79. 

559 Cf. e.g. Amb. 31 (1276A); Amb. 41 (1333C/D); Amb. 42 (1317C.1341C); QD 113,19 f. (CCG 10, 
84). 
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of the divine Logos, i.e. the exclusion of a human seed and a npoàtémAactc 
of this man, constitutes a hypostasis which because of its direct divine ori- 
gin is “complètement filialisée".59 Its human existence is elevated onto a 
new level characterized by the novelty of divine subsistence (dnootnvaı er- 
x&c).** Thus, Maximus solves the two aforesaid systematical problems of 
the Neochalcedonian insubsistence Christology on similar lines as Anasta- 
sius I. of Antioch,*? yet in a cleary more refined way: In reinterpreting the 
“property of sonship" as a mode of existence, the identity between Christ 
qua second trinitarian hypostasis and qua hypostasis of the two natures 
becomes much more plausible, as it is not so much a second generation, 
clearly different from the first, which marks off Christ's hypostasis, but the 
formally divine actualisation of the human natural properties—the very 
same way of actualisation which also applies to the divine ones. As this 
tpönog bmdpkews, however, according to the Cappadocian identification of 
‘mode of existence' and ‘mode of origin’, not only actualizes, but also cre- 
ates the human element, there can also be no question ofa separate human 
hypostasis marked off from the Logos by individual human properties. In 
developing Leontius’ of Byzantium solution to the problem further, Max- 
imus makes it absolutely clear that individuality cannot be constituted by 
one or several individual accidents (which in any case would only mark 
off members of the same species against each other), but only by a bio- 
graphical process in its entirety constituted—according to Cappadocian 
premises—primarily by its origin. 

How is this insubsistence concept related to Maximus’ use of evundore- 
toç? In explaining evunöotertog, he speaks of insubsistence only with respect 
to the case of natural hypostatical realisation, whereas the Christological 
case is specified as co-subsistence. However, in Ep. 15 (560B/C) he main- 
tains that Christ's human nature is by no means an independent hyposta- 
sis, is not perceived by itself for a single moment, but is evunöotarog “as 
receiving the origin of its being in him and through him" (ws Ev adt@ xal 


590 Garrigues, "Personne composée", 202. 

561 Maximus never explicitly identifies the trinitarian and the human tpönog ündpgews 
of the Logos, as yevvnrög is definitely not the same as dieropoc. However, both predicates 
coincide with respect to the immediate and direct divine origin. On this problem cf. Heinzer, 
Gottes Sohn, 137-145 and bel. nn. 670f. on John of Damascus. 

562 Cf ab. n. 415. 

563 Cf ab. n. 413. 

564 Cf ab. n. 514. 

565 Op. 14 (149A: TÒ Ev voi br’ adtod ATÓMOIÇ NPAYHATIXÕŞ ÜPIOTANEVOV; 153A: TO Ev dcópotc 
qvamas voyyxdvety xo ünapkıv); Ep. 15 (557D—560A: tò xa abt u£v oddau&g bptotápevoy, Ev 
doi SE dewpobnevov, we eldog £v xolg um’ adtd drönorg). 
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dv abröv AxBodow tod elvot thv yeveow). Even more clearly than in Leontius 
of Jerusalem, the reason for and mode of (ws) the hypostatical realization 
of Christ's human nature (its being évuméctatoc) is described here by the 
insubsistence formula—of course in its Maximian transformation. The rap- 
port between nature and hypostasis (or Aöyos gbcews and vpóroc ónáp£eoc) 
referred to by the term &vunöotarog can thus be described correctly as insub- 
sistence, not only in case ofthe natural, but also in case ofthe Christological 
realization ofthe human nature, provided that any connotation of (quasi-) 
accidental inherence or asymmetry is ruled out. This is the reason, why Max- 
imus (inspired mainly by Leontius of Byzantium, but possibly also by his 
namesake from Jerusalem) prefers co-subsistence-formulas with regard to 
the Christological case and, in the end, formalizes the pseudo-Athanasian 
insubsistence formula to such a degree that it appears compatible to the 
Chalcedonian symmetry. As the ‘no nature without hypostasis' objection 
seems to be less urgent for him than it was for the authors of the early sixth 
century,*5 he can feel free to develop a coherent trinitarian-christological 
terminological system attributing to the term &vunöctatog the same func- 
tion in both theological contexts. Hence, Maximus’ use of our term shows no 
special connection whatsoever to the ontological status of Christ’s human 
nature or to the insubsistence formula understood in its original sense, 
but his terminological system coherently integrates Leontius’ of Byzantium 
distinction between ünöctacıs and évundatatov and widely invalidates the 
equation x &vunöctatov = hypostasis of x. 


4.2. EXCURSUS: ANASTASIUS SINAITES (AND THE DOCTRINA PATRUM) 


From a merely systematic point of view it would be perfectly justified to 
pass from Maximus immediately to John of Damascus, as other seventh- 
century authors employing our term, especially Anastasius Sinaites and the 
compiler of the Doctrina patrum de incarnatione verbi formerly identified 
with Anastasius,’” do not display any further development or contribute 


566 Cf ab. n. 149. 

567 Cf. Diekamp's introduction, LXXXIII-LXXXVII and CPG 7781. The impossibility of this 
identification was already noticed by J. Stiglmayr, Der Verfasser der Doctrina Patrum de 
incarnatione verbi, in: ByZ 18 (1909), (14-40) 17-21. To his arguments it can be added that 
the Doctrina-compiler (p. 18) advocates—like Maximus—a twofold divisio vocum, whereas 
Anastasius always presents a threefold one (Hodegos I, 276-124; CCG 8, 14-16 and Op. VIII; 
CCG 12, 125-134). Moreover, the wide definition of nature (ý) xàv npaypdrwv aANdeıa) pro- 
posed by Anastasius throughout the entire Hodegos (cf. esp. 1,3,73-79 and VIIL2,9f.6gf.; 
5,22.68f. Variants: tò dAnd&s npäyua [I, 2,22 f.25; VIII, 5,738.], Anah mecypatos ünapkıs [153,4], 
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any further clarification concerning its usage whatsoever. Nevertheless, the 
Doctrina can serve as an interesting example for how our term was dealt 
with in the broad tradition oftheological compilations, which provided the 
most important source for later theologians, such as the aforesaid John of 
Damascus. Examining the rapport between the Doctrina-compiler and the 
authors we dealt with so far, one is astonished to see the amount of material 
he collected: He did not only hand down to us the name ofthe author ofthe 
Panhoplion,** but also preserved in his quotations from Eulogius of Alexan- 
dria the entirety of Greek fragments from John the Grammarian's apol- 
ogy.°® Although the famous passage from Leontius’ of Byzantium CNE is not 
included,?? the compiler was fully aware of the distinction between £vuró- 
atatov and hypostasis. His preparation of our De sectíis-passage*! obviously 


TO Ev dAndelq öv [II, 3,7.41f.], tov ortatgxóveov dAyGeta [TI, 3,9 f. ], Oeo [VIII, 5,26 f.33.49.76- 
91], TO npâypa To vtepuxóc Kal bndapxov £v &AyMete [VIT 120—122]. qct is explained as (£v) 
Andela or xoà àujOetov in II, 3,19-22.43-45; VIII, 2,29-63; VIII, 5,24f.82-85 and XIV, 2,9, 
quater as TÒ Ow Oc dAndEs yvoputópevov [II 7,3], &àx]8tvov [VIII, 5,38 f.43f.] or ta KANN Tv 
npayyatwv [ibid. 41]) does not appear in the Doctrina (a collection of definitions, on nature 
esp. in ch. 6 and 22) at all. Finally, Anastasius' persistent polemics against any kind of pagan 
philosophy (Cf. Hodegos I, 3,41—79; II, 3,3-17; VI, 2; VIII, 1,1-42.5,112-127; IX, 2,65-78) seems 
to be hardly reconcilable with the important role the 2&w9ev qu .ócooo: play in the Doctrina: 
They are referred to several times (pp. 44,112.18; 45,11 [alteration of Pamphilus’ text]; 137,20f. 
[inserted in Maximus’ text]; 192,1f. [inserted in the De sectis-text]; 218,20; 219,1), longer pas- 
sages from Elias and Stephen of Alexandria (pp. 201,3-202 cf. Elias, In Isagog.; CAG XVIII/1, 
83,31-84,5.85,4-7.86,2-13 / 202,9-206,16 cf. Stephanus, In De int.; CAG XVIII/3, 23,28-20. 61,9- 
28 [I could not find a parallel to 203,18-204 about privation and habit]) are quoted in 
fairly free adaptations, the chapter on the difference between qct; and ünöctacız contains 
two scholia conscribed by the compiler himself on the meaning of those terms xoà voc 
EEwdev piAocd@ous and several passages on philosophical terminology from Heraclianus and 
Pamphilus (chap. 6, t. XVI-XXII; 39-47), the chapters 26 and 28 present philosophical discus- 
sions about the problem of universals and a description of the concepts of potentiality and 
actuality, habit and privation. The extensive discussion of Philoponus' account of nature, 
hypostasis and universals (chap. 36) was added by a later redactor (cf. introd. XXXVII- 
XXXIX). G. Richter, Die Dialektik des Johannes von Damaskos. Eine Untersuchung des Textes 
nach seinen Quellen und seiner Bedeutung, Ettal 1964, 155 n. 384 claims the t. XVI referred to 
aboveto be dependent on the final chapter of Anastasius' Quaestiones et Responsiones as they 
are presented in MSG 89 (824B/C). According to Richard's analysis of the manuscript tradi- 
tion of those Quaestiones, this is impossible for chronological reasons alone (“Les veritables 
‘Questions et Réponses' d' Anastase le Sinaite", in: Opera Minora III, Turnhout 1977, [43-56] 
41.52f.). 

568 Doctrina, 44,25—45,9 = Panhoplion 11,64—79 (CCG 19, 136 f.); Doctrina, 45,11-46,6 = IL120— 
154 (CCG 19, 139-141, considerably altered!); Doctrina, 46,9-47,14 = XLı-41 (CCG 19, 201f.). 

569 Ibid., 69,17-71,15; 193,17-198,20; 205,20—206,28; 214,28-216,4; 22015-22115. The para- 
graph on the twofold meaning of hypostasis or &vunöctarov is to be found on 198,9-20. 

570 The original Doctrina (chap. 1-31) comprises Leontius' thirty chapters against Severus 
(pp. 155,11-164,3) and one passage from his Epilysis (pp. 198,24-199,12 = MSG 86/2, 1932A/B). 

571 Ibid., 19521-19312. The five citations from the Scholia Leontii which gave rise to the 
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shows his attempt to reconcile the two traditions ofusing our term, 'twofold 
use" (John the Grammarian, De sectis) and ‘distinction’-tradition (Leontius, 
Pamphilus, Maximus), which he might have become acquainted with from 
Maximus, £p. 15, a text he presents in a considerably altered, but not adul- 
terated, version"? As Richard has shown,’ the compiler's glossed version 
of the De sectis-text aims at restricting the use of evunöctatog by attributing 
‘more proper' terms to every one of its meanings as distinguished by De sec- 
tis: According to its first meaning, it is said to comprise substances—which 
are more properly called «öüdünapxra or o0vrócvorra—and accidents which 
are more properly (xupiwtepov) called Etepoünöctarta.5”* According to its sec- 
ond meaning, it primarily refers to individual substances which are not 
properly evunöctarta, “but are rather hypostases and perceived as such" (WX 
onoctácetc pĜMóv eici te xol yvaptlovraı)°—-an implicit, but nevertheless 
clear interpolation of the distinction between hypostasis and évundatatov 
into the De sectis-text. Maybe also as a concession to the Leontius-tradition, 
our compiler consequently omits the passages, where the natures are called 
a&vumdotatot. However, he also tries to do justice to the other tradition in 
connecting the statement about the twofold ecclesiastical usage of Ünöcta- 
ats directly with a slightly altered quotation from John the Grammarian.°” 
He might even show some awareness of the philosophical parallels for this 
distinction in employing the phrase anAdc ünapěıç for the wider use.’” At 
all events, he is acquainted with the connection between our term and the 
'no nature without hypostasis' objection, as he not only uses it as an intro- 
ductory phrase to the text from Maximus, Ep. 15,7? but also quotes it in the 


Loofsian 'Grundschrifthypothese' are according to Junglas (Leontius, 6-9) and Richard (De 
sectis, 712—721) nothing but more or less freely adapted excerpts from De sectis: Doctri- 
na, 213,6-214,24 and 217,17-218,5(13) cite without major alterations De sectis VII (1248D- 
1249D.1244B/C). Doctrina, 111,14-114,25; 177,22-179,11 and 19121-19342. offer considerably 
transformed versions of De sectis X (1260B-1261D); VI (1233C—D.1236D-1237A.1237B/C) and 
VII (1240C-1241A.C). 

572 Doctrina, 137,1-138,15. 

573 De sectis, 715-721. 

574 gb8undctatov—etepodmdatatov: the philosophical, not the theological opposition (cf. 
ab. n. 448)! Another interesting feature of the Doctrina-revision is also the clear indication of 
the derivative character of the second use of avunöctartov (cf. 192,14-16). 

575 Doctrina, 191,21-192,9. 

576 Ibid., 192,18-193,7 cf. John's Apology VI, 6,191-211; CCG 1, 55f. (cf. ab. n. 152). 

577 Doctrina, 192,18f. cf. 3919-23; 40,2f. 

578 Tbid.,137,2. The Maximus-quotation is made up as follows: 137,4-7 = Ep. 15 (557D15- 
560A4). 137,9f. cf. 557D4-7. 13712f. = 557D8f. 137,14f. cf. 560A8f. 13719-22 = 557D12-15. 
137,22-138,6 = 560B7-C6. 138,6-15 = 556C9-D6. 
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heading of chapter 27, where the relevant citations from De sectis and John 
the Grammarian (Eulogius) are gathered. 

In contrast, in the case of Anastasius, none of the numerous parallels 
Uthemann adduces seem—in my opinion— sufficient to establish a direct 
literary connection to Leontius of Byzantium, Pamphilus, Leontius of Jeru- 
salem (who was of course not mentioned by the Doctrina either) or the 
De sectis. Due to his historical research about the Monophysite move- 
ment, Anastasius was of course informed about the controversy between 
Severus and John the Grammarian, but was apparently not in possession 
of any primary source.’®! At any rate, among the numerous strategies he 
offers to refute the ‘no nature without hypostasis' objection there is not a 
single trace ofthe relevant traditions concerning our term. Already the final 
chapter of the collection of definitions in the Hodegos (II, 8138-152) deals 
with this “notorious objection of all the monophysites" (1oAv0p0Avvov npó- 
BAnpa navrwv tv Movogpuctróv) and offers the following strategy to solve 
it: If the Monophysites admit a twofold begetting in Christ, they will also 
have to claim one offspring to be dvuméatatos or admit a duality of offspring. 
In VI, 215-17 the objection is—alongside with the identification between 
nature and person—rejected as one of the many errors originating in the 
heretics' reading of Aristotle's Categories. Anastasius' biblical proof for the 
non-identity of nature and person (VIII,2) culminates in accusing his oppo- 


579 Doctrina, 191,16-18. An interesting fact about the composition of this chapter is the 
insertion of a short phrase from Cyril of Alexandria between the two long quotations from 
De sectis and John/Eulogius: Tò yep vot un dpeato¢ Ev low TH umdevi, UAMov dé MavteAdes oddéEv. 
(De incarnatione unigeniti, ed. G.M. de Durand, Paris 1964 [SC 97], 214) Is this passage 
intended to underscore the necessity of attributing—if not a hypostasis—at least some kind 
of subsistence to Christ's human nature? 

580 Cf. the indices fontium in CCG 8 and Sermones duo in constitutionem hominis necnon 
opuscula adversus Monotheletas, ed. K.-H. Uthemann, Turnhout 1985 (CCG 12). One passage 
in his anthologies he cites from Amphilochius in fact belongs to Ephrem of Amid (Hode- 
gos X,1,153-157; CCG 8, 155f.). A dependence on the anthology of CM is also possible (cf. 
Uthemann's index fontium, CCG 8, 429f.). Although Maximus is not mentioned in his short 
history of the monotheletic controversy (Op. IIL118—u2; CCG 12, 56-61), Anastasius must 
have known the most important theologian of his time. His emphasis on the doropia of Christ 
is most probably due to the influence of Maximus’ writings. Cf. Op. L1,89-91 (CCG 12, 11); II, 
3,19 f.23 (p. 43); V16 (p. 99). 42 (p. 100); Op. VIL116—-19 (p. 125, ref. Div. nom. 11,9); 1X,1,85f. 
(p. 139) / Hodegos IL7,45f. (p. 62); IV,59 (p. 84); XIIL4,23 (p. 222, ref. Div. nom. 11,9).30.48 
(p. 223). 7,110f. (p. 240); XXII,2,56 (p. 295), but especially I1,5,40—52 (CCG 8, 52f.) and XIII, 5,1- 
25 (pp. 225f., the paragraphs about the xatvocopío cf. Maximus, Amb. 41, Amb. 7 [1096A], Ep. 
19 [592C/D]). 

581 Cf. Hodegos VI,1,21f.30f. (CCG 8, 94 f.).116-121 (Ibid., 99). In the last passage, he claims 
to have received his information in Babylon from Athanasius the secretary. If he had been in 
possession of a copy of John’s apology, he would most probably have mentioned it there. 
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nents of ignoring clear biblical testimony in claiming that there is no pbrıs 
ampdoowmos (VIIL2,79-86). IX,2 is analogously structured and accuses our 
heretics of shunning all the orthodox fathers and agreeing with the ancient 
heretics in raising this stupid objection (48-60). The alleged Severian pos- 
tulate of terminological non-identity of trinitarian and Christological lan- 
guage restricting the objection to the Christological context is sarcastically 
welcomed and without further refutation employed as an introduction to 
the report about the four disputes with the Monophysites in Alexandria 
(X). According to Anastasius’ report about the first one of those disputes, 
he tricked his opponents beforehand “in a certain hypocrisy of pious knav- 
ery” (X.1,1,26f.) and made them agree to the presupposition of substituting 
‘person’ for ‘nature’ in every authoritative Christological text on the basis 
of our objection (X.1,34-36.42-44). Thus, he has little trouble in subjecting 
the objection and the whole monophysite position to a reductio ad absur- 
dum by presenting those passages from the fathers which speak explicitly 
of two natures (X.1,2). In the beginning of the second dispute, the Mono- 
physites are said to have reinforced our objection by pointing to the texts of 
Cyril of Alexandria where the natures are called hypostases (X.2,1,12-17). Of 
course, Anastasius was once again much too cunning for his opponents and 
tricked them a second time on the basis of those Cyril-passages speaking 
of two ünootaseıg in Christ which—taken for granted the synonymous use 
of hypostasis, nature and person— could only be understood in a Nestorian 
way (X.2,3).5? Anastasius can thus just continue quoting Cyril and mani- 
festing the absurd consequence ofthe monophysite objection (X.2,3,38—40). 
The rest of the dispute is mainly concerned with a confrontation of the 
Monophysite and the Anastasian concept of nature. The objection is only 
resumed one other time (X.2,5,5-13), when Anastasius briefly alludes to the 
lack of coherence between the trinitarian and Christological terminology 
caused by the Monophysites' identification of nature and person.** The 


582 The objection is resumed in X.1, 2,13 f.27 £81£103 f.109 f. and 196. 

583 Accordingly, also the second chapter against the Monophysites (“Antimonophysitische 
Aporien des Anastasius Sinaites”, ed. K.-H. Uthemann, in: ByZ 74 [1981], [u-26] 23) refutes 
the objection by the supposition of hypostasis and person for nature in the monophysite ¿x 
900 pticewv-formula. 

584 This is a standard motive in the Neochalcedonian polemics against the Monophysites 
from its beginnings. Although some texts of Severus' (Cf. the fragment preserved in Leontius 
of Byzantium, Epilysis; MSG 86/IL1921B and the letter to John Hegoumenos preserved by the 
Doctrina, 309f.) actually claim the necessity of a new Christological terminology and thus 
apparently justify the reproach, Severus' most extensive account of dogmatic terminology 
(Contra impium grammaticum 1L1-5; CSCO 11,55-84/112,43-66) offers nothing like that. 
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short fourth dispute (X.4) exclusively deals with our objection again, but 
only restates the point about Cyril speaking of hypostases in Christ made 
in X.2,3. In XXI, the second dispute is resumed as to the possibility of 
calling Christ's body tats, but our objection only plays the role of the 
Monophysite's reason for his denial of this possibility (XX11,32—35.39f.). 

This survey has shown that the refutation of our objection on the basis 
of a distinction between nature and person forms the central topic of 
Anastasius' Hodegos. However, his argumentation rests almost exclusively 
on the authoritative usage of the fathers and does not present anything 
like the refined discussions of the Leontii or Maximus—and not a sin- 
gle allusion to a distinction between hypostasis and évuméctatog or any 
exceptional use of this term. Accordingly, his use of évundotatog hardly 
presents any feature of systematic interest. There is one instance of the 
traditional trinitarian use,** one Christological passage stressing the real- 
ity of Christ's flesh** and five other instances where our term is used in 
the sense of ‘true, real’ as opposed to merely verbal or imaginary. That 
our term is nevertheless included in the collection of definitions forming 
the second book of the Hodegos can only be motivated by a traditional 
canon of terms Anastasius follows in composing this collection. The pas- 
sage reads: 


Accordingly, with regard to Philoxenus' letter to the monks of Senoun A. de Halleux claims 
that the latter "applique avec une parfaite conséquence la méme terminologie 'technique' 
aux deux mysteres de la Trinité et de l'Incarnation" (Lettre aux moines de Senoun, ed. A. de 
Halleux, Louvain 1963 [CSCO 232], XVII). The criticism of a terminological “Vogel-Strauß- 
Politik" (Grillmeier, Jesus der Christus Il/2, 29) still raised against the Monophysites by 
patristic scholars most probably needs to be carefully differentiated. 

585 Hodegos XXII, 2,95-97 (CCG 8, 296): 6 Ev Aóyoc tod Oeod Evundorartog Beóç Eotıv, önolwg 
xai Tò nveüna Tod Oeo Heög Eotı nal nóotacıç Icod. 

586 Ibid. XIII, 7,150-152 (p. 242): 'Exov 8€ cot napeını atyvjoov (scil. in my list of arguments 
for areal human energy in Christ) tv tav 0póp fiov Tod ottorcoc xai ths mAEUPAC eis yiv EE nood 
xardppvalv te xoi && Evunootdrou copxóc 0200 dpatpecw. 

587 [bid. XII, 3,6-8 (p. 205): ooxéct pypatıxÂç xoi ypapıxÂç mpd¢ adtods rrapecatdpe0o, AÀ- 
Ad npaypatıxÂç dik mapadetypatos xod oyhpatos evunootatou/Op. I, 5,4-6 (CCG 12, 24£): 
thv Tpidkda entyvodı dl evutoctatwv npayudtwv- Ineo yàp mácov Anv vov xal ypapı- 
wv napruplav Beßaıotepa abty / Op. X, 5,98f. (Ibid., 157): où dia Pnuatwv, dd did xapdiaxdv 
xal EVLTOTTATWY TTPAYUATWV Kal Evepynpdtwv/Quaest. 81, 6,45f. (ed. M. Richard/J.A. Muni- 
tiz, Turnhout 2006 [CCG 59], 134): &vunöotatov xai pev napayayw napdortacıv. In Quaest. 
21, 4f. the meaning shifts between ‘true, real’ (21, 4,41f.; CCG 59, 40: Evunöotatog xal dpav- 
totgiococ Hv ý £u) THs puys ünapkıs) and ‘endowed with independent existence’ (21, 5,45 f.; 
CCG 59, 40: &xoucov tod XptevoÜ TO Evunöctatov xal dOdvatov THs NUETEpac Wuyi Siddoxov- 
toc). 
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We do not call the flesh of Christ person, but substance, in order to signify that 
he assumed and saved our entire nature. For if we call it hypostasis, we are 
caught in claiming that Christ assumed and saved one single man. However, 
the flesh also cannot be called hypostasis, insofar as it is inseparable from the 
God-Logos. We call it &vunöotartov, but not hypostasis; for the evunöotatov 
is what exists (tò Umdpyov), just as the dvunöctatov is what does not have 
any existence or substance: e.g. a thing seen in sleep (évónvtov) is without 
substance and subsistence (dvovotov xal dvunöctartov), (only) imaginary. And 
in order to say it in a definition: Without subsistence, existence and substance 
(Avunöotatov xoi dvbrtapxtov xal dvobatov) is what is— despite being verbally 
pronounced very often—not perceived in substance or subsistence, just like 
Hades, death or illness. (II, 3112-126) 


This passage seems to resume the ‘distinction’-tradition only at first sight, as 
it starts off by protesting against the disadvantageous consequence it must 
yield for a Chalcedonian, i.e. having to call Christ's natures also hypostases 
in some sense. This consequence is, however, not avoided here by a sharp 
terminological distinction between ‘hypostasis’ and &vunöotarov, but—in 
full accord with the ‘twofold-use’-tradition—by generalizing the meaning 
of evunöctarov: Being the (privative) opposite of dvunöotarov, i.e. the com- 
pletely inexistent and imaginary, it has to mean any kind of existence or 
reality. Obviously, this is perfectly in line with Anastasius' concept of nature 
as Y, TOV npaypatwv djOgto. However, it also deprives our term of all the 
technical specification it had received in Maximus and can thus only be 
described as a retrogression in its development. Yet, this is not all Anasta- 
sius has to say about our term. He also distinguishes a twofold meaning of 
it analogous to that of évototoc: 


Again, we call évovctov either the being itself or the property perceived in a 
substance, just as ‘reasonable’ and ‘perishable’ are évovctov for human beings. 
Accordingly, also &vunöotarov is said in a twofold way, either (referring to) the 
truly existent entity or to the property in the hypostasis, like ‘unbegotten’ in 
the Father, ‘begotten’ in the Son, ‘proceeded’ in the Holy Spirit, as it was said 
above. (II, 3,126-133) 


This is more or less identical with Ephrem’s distinction’® and reveals a sec- 
ond reason for referring &vunöctarog to the hypostatical properties apart 
from etymology: its synonymous treatment with dmoctatixdg correspond- 
ing to that of évovctog and oücıwöng. The reference in the last lines of the 
citation points to II, 3,73, where Anastasius informs us about the brocta- 
twat i8tótv/cec of the trinitarian persons, a traditional expression occurring 


588 Cf ab. n. 340. 
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quite often in Anastasius. While the alleged synonymity or évobctog and 
odcıwöng is displayed by Anastasius himself in his Op. I, 4,10 f.29 f., where he 
claims the soul to have its logos ovaiwddac Ev Eavty or Ev &xvtf) £vobctov, I was 
unable to find any reference for &vuróoxorcot ldıörntes or dıwnara.5® Only the 
hypostatic union can be called both évwots &vuróctorvoc and omtooxortuc) or 
be described as ¿vvnostátwç or bmootatixis Evododaı.59 Anastasius is thus 
most probably relying on a lexicographical' tradition finally going back as 
far as Ephrem of Amid. 


4.3. JOHN OF DAMASCUS 


John of Damascus’ work is still regarded as “something of a digest of the 
whole Eastern tradition, summarizing (and sometimes appropriating verba- 
tim) a vast theological and philosophical heritage”.* However, the analyses 
of Studer and especially Richter have shown with regard to the philosophi- 
cal heritage that John was nothing but a compiler in the strictest sense. His 
philosophical treatises depend on philosophical introductions and excerpts 
from the Alexandrian commentators composed by and for theologians, who 
did not have any profound acquaintance with philosophical matters.*? In 
principle, Studer and Richter extend this judgement to John's relationship 
to the theological tradition, even if they admit a slightly higher degree of 
appropriation of the collected material here.9* Admittedly, the widespread 


589 Cf. Hodegos II, 4,38f. (CCG 8, 41); XVI,26 (p. 269); XVL48 (p. 270, in a quotation); 
XVIL15.33.36 (p. 272); XVL44 (p. 270) / Op. 1,3,38 (CCG 12, 19). 

590 On Maximus, Ep. 15 (557A) cf. ab. n. 512. 

591 For the latter phrase cf. Hodegos XVL44 (CCG 8, 270); XX,45 f.53 (pp. 281£.). 

592 R, Cross, “Perichoresis, Deification, and Christological predication in John of Damas- 
cus", in: Medieval Studies 62 (2000), (69-124) 69. In quoting John of Damascus we use the 
abbreviations listed ibid., n. 1. 

593 Cf B. Studer, Die theologische Arbeitsweise des Johannes von Damaskus, Ettal 1956, 102— 
125 and Richter, Dialektik, esp. 235-242.268-280. For a more sympathetic account of John 
as a philosopher cf. C. Erismann, “A world of hypostases. John of Damascus' rethinking of 
Aristotle's categorical ontology", in: Studia Patristica 50 (2011), 269-287. 

594 Cf Studer, Theologische Arbeitsweise, 123: “Johannes bringt gegenüber den kirchlichen 
Schriftstellern des sechsten und siebten Jahrhunderts, denen er durchwegs verpflichtet ist, 
kaum etwas Neues. Im Gegenteil, er steht ihnen bereits ordentlich nach, wie auch ein nur 
oberflächlicher Vergleich mit deren Werken zeigt." Richter (Dialektik, 28-36) shows accu- 
rately that the Nemesius and Maximus-quotations in John's account of man and creation in 
Expos. are not drawn from the original sources, but from some intermediate compilation. 
However, his extension of this observation to the whole work of John (Ibid., 238. 241) seems 
precipitate in my opinion. Studer, Theologische Arbeitsweise, gıf. and Rozemond, Christolo- 
gie, 34-39 take John's direct acquaintance with Maximus for granted. 
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use of anthologies and compilations casts doubt on every literal quotation 
with regard to its origin in a direct use of the source or an acquaintance 
conveyed by an anthology. As those anthologies and compilations were 
continuously copying one another and thus overlapping to a large extent, 
Richter can even raise doubts against John’s use of the Doctrina patrum, 
which was commonly accepted since Diekamp.’® In this case, the only rea- 
sonable method is to take every single relevant passage on its own and 
decide whether it displays a more profound understanding of the tradition 
resumed in it or just adds an undigested piece of traditional knowledge to 
the vast collection embodied in John's IInyn yvoceoc. 


4.3.1. Evunöotaros in John of Damascus 


4.344. The Trinitarian Usage 

With respect to the traditional trinitarian use of &vunöctatog, we encounter 
a comprehensive resumption of almost the entire complex of motives con- 
nected with the term during the fourth-century-debate. In Expos. 6, John 
opposes the human Adyog npopopıxóç and the divine Aóyoc Evunöcrarog, just 
as Eusebius of Cesarea's Origenist companions did, and infers—following 
John Chrysostom and Cyril of Alexandria—the hypostatical reality of God's 
Logos from his consubstantiality with the Father,?* an argument which 
recurs two chapters later in Expos. 8.9?' This chapter also resumes another 
motive from Cyril's trinitarian treatises: The Son is not a dead instrument 
of the creating Father without real connection to him, but his évundcta- 
tog (copia xai) 8ovoquc.9* Moreover, it extends— perhaps also inspired by 
Cyril—the inference of hypostatical reality from consubstantiality also to 
the Spirit.*? 


595 Dialektik, 238-242 cf. Doctrina, LXVI-LXXIV and the indices of parallels in Die Schriften 
des Johannes von Damaskos, ed. B. Kotter, vol. 2, Berlin 1973 (PTS 12), 252f. and vol. 4, Berlin 
1981 (PTS 22), 446f. 

596 Expos. 6,4-11 (PTS 12, 15) cf. ab. nn. 108 and 113. This passage resembles one of Cyril's 
corresponding accounts in the Thesaurus (MSG 75, 324A). The possibility of Ps-Cyril being 
in fact John’s source is refuted by V.S. Conticello, “Pseudo-Cyril’s ‘De SS. Trinitate’: A Com- 
pilation of Joseph the Philosopher’, in: OCP 61 (1995), 17-129, who shows the treatise to be 
a part of Joseph's (+ ca. 1330) encyclopedia compiled from John's Expositio and Nicephorus’ 
Blemmydes Sermo ad monachos suos. 

3597 Expos. 8,108-112 (PTS 12, 23). 

598 Ibid. 8,38-43.156-162 (Ibid., 20.25). 

599 Ibid. 8,181187 (p. 26) cf. Cyril, Thesaurus (MSG 75, 580A.596B). 
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Small wonder we find John employing the phrases évundatatog Aóyoc,99? 
Evunöotatog copia or 8óvapuc*? in various combinations‘® mainly for the 
Son, but also for the spirit, lots of times also in other works. We also 
find three instances of what we labelled ‘doxological use’: Christ is once 
called évundatatos wh, twice Evundortaros Ahea. The validity of the 
equation x Evundotatog = onóccactc of x is beautifully displayed by John's 
parallel use of évundatatog and év löla órtoc voe: d~ictacbat or óndpyet.9? 
The only passage in John resuming Maximus’ technical trinitarian use is 
Ctr. Jac. 12,4713, where the &vundoraros oùcia and the brootdcets £vobctot 
of the Trinity are said to correspond to the obcíot evumdotatot and the 
ünöctacıs £votctog of the incarnation. All the other ‘trinitarian’ instances 
call—according to the older tradition—the (second and third) hypostases 
&vunóctaxoc, not the divine substance. 


4.34.2. The Christological Usage 

K. Rozemond claimed “la notion d’enhypostasie” to be the systematic basis 
of John's Christology, the necessary prerequisite for understanding every 
single one of his Christological statements.°® We will have to examine 


600 Dial. fus. 1,68; ed. B. Kotter, Berlin 1969 (PTS 7), 55 / Expos. 13,95 (PTS 12, 41) / Ctr. Man. 
9,12f. (PTS 22, 309) / Hom. in transf. 13,5; ed. B. Kotter, Berlin 1988, (PTS 29), 450 / Hom. in ficum 
11 (PTS 29, 102) / Hom. in sab. 4,2 (PTS 29, 123) / Enc. in Chrys. 3,2 (PTS 29, 360) / Hom. in Dorm. 
III 2,43 £. (PTS 29, 551). 

601 Dial. fus. 1,20 (PTS 7, 53) / Volunt. 3,16 (PTS 22, 176). 

$02 Expos. 54,5 (PTS 12, 129); 87,70 (Ibid., 201) / Ctr. Jac. 85,3 (PTS 22, 141) / Epist. de trishag. 
3,31 (PTS 22, 309) / Hom. in. sab. 4,10 (PTS 29, 123) / Enc. in Chrys. 2,8 (PTS 29, 360). This is again 
strongly reminiscent of Cyril's usage (cf. ab. n. 117). 

603 The Son can be called—alluding to 1 Cor 1:24—“personified wisdom and power" (Expos. 
46,20 [PTS 12, 109]; 84,33 [PTS 12, 187]; 91,28 [PTS 12, 213] / Ctr. Nest. 43,43 [PTS 22, 287] / Hom. 
in Nativ. 2,15f. [PTS 29, 326]), the Son and the Spirit can be called “hypostatical” (Ctr. Nest. 
43,19 [PTS 22, 286] / Epist. de trishag. 28,41 [PTS 22, 332]) or “personified powers" (Epist. de 
trishag. 7,21 [PTS 22, 315]; 25,26 [Ibid., 328]; 28,30 [Ibid., 331]). Only one passage in the Sacra 
parallela also includes the Father (MSG 95, 1076B). 

604 Expos. 13,88 (PTS 12, 41) / Hom. in. sab. 4,13 (PTS 29, 123). 

605 Expos. 59,155 (PTS 12, 150). Cf. ab. n. 44. 

606 De imag. 1 3,22; ed. B. Kotter, Berlin 1975 (PTS 17), 68 / Ctr. Nest. 17,14 (PTS 22, 269). Cf. 
ab. n. 27. 

607 Expos. 8,184 (PTS 12, 26) / Epist. de trishag. 28,30 (PTS 22, 331). 

608 Cf. ab. n. 498. 

609 Christologie, 22. The “triple but” of the concept she summarizes her analyses in on 
p. 26 only makes sense in referring this "notion" to the term &vunöctarog (“un seul mot”). 
As our analysis below will show, the term—despite being very closely connected to the 
insubsistence formula, the true key concept of John’s Christology—is not identical with or 
completely inseparable from it. Rozemond's claim is thus with all its implications clearly an 
overstatement. 
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whether this holds true only for the insubsistence concept, or also for 
the term &vunöctatos, or for none of them. The passages in John's work 
reflecting explicitly upon our term can be divided into two groups: The 
first is represented by two passages from the Dialectics, Dial. fus. 30 (= Dial. 
brev. 10) and 45, which deal with the term rather formally without always 
making the relevant theological context explicit. The second group almost 
entirely coincides with the Christological debates of the 'no nature without 
hypostasis' objection to be found in Expos. 53, Ctr. Jac. uf. and Ctr. Aceph. 
5 £5 

Dial. fus. 30 offers a concise description of the twofold use of hypostasis, 
evumdotatos, and dvunöotarog, just as it was postulated by John the Gram- 
marian and the De sectis.™ This distinction—based upon the validity of the 
equation referred to above—is repeated a bit more extensively in Dial. fus. 
43 (= Dial. brev. 26) about ‘hypostasis’. However, the ending of chap. 45, 
which presents the Christological application of our term, clearly follows 
Leontius’ of Byzantium distinction between hypostasis and évundatatov.*” 
Following the Doctrina patrum, this chapter obviously tries to reconcile 
those two traditions and deserves a closer look. 

45,1-7 presents the attempt— well known from the Doctrina—to harmo- 
nize Leontius of Byzantium and De sectis by assigning a ‘more proper’ term 
to every one of the meanings distinguished by the latter text: The accident 
is Erepoünöctarov rather than évundotatov, the independent individual is 
rather hypostasis. John (or his source) seems to omit the Doctrina’s attribu- 
tion ofaddunöctartog to the substance in order to have also a proper meaning 
left for &vunöorartov, not just some variation of derived ones. 

45,7-16 expounds Maximus’ two kinds of évundatatov, yet without be- 
traying any influence of the Doctrina-version of Maximus. The Doctrina 
‘pedagogically’ rearranges Maximus’ text by presenting first the formal dis- 
tinction between the two kinds and in immediate connection with the sec- 
ond one its Christological application, whereas John— probably inspired by 
the archetype of Maximus’ distinction, the famous passage from Leontius of 
Byzantium (1280B)—inserts the example of man as an illustrative applica- 
tion.*? His harmonizing strategy follows the Doctrina, but is carried through 


610 The only passage where the objection is properly discussed without reference to our 
term is De fide ctr. Nest. 6-10 (PTS 22, 239f.). Allusions to it can be found in Haer. 83a, 136-154 
(PTS 22, 54) and Ctr. Jac. 80 (PTS 22, 137f.). 

611 Cf ab. nn. 152f. and 400. 

612 Dial. fus. 4519f. (PTS 7, 10): ody óróc tact dd pâMov evuTdatatov. 

$13 Cf. Maximus, Ep. 15 (557D/560A; ab. nn. 511-514); Doctrina, 137,3-16 (ab. nn. 572-575). 
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more consequently: In a way similar to the Doctrina’s De sectis-version, John 
accentuates the meaning he assigns to evunöotatog (Maximus’ two kinds) 
and ‘hypostasis’ as xuplwg (7.15), thus both leaving room for the less specific, 
synonymous usage as improper or derived, and overcoming the ambiguity 
of the Doctrina regarding the proper meaning of both terms.‘ 

Of the utmost interest in the present context is, however, the final para- 
graph (4517-22), which applies our term to Christology in referring it explic- 
itly to the insubsistence of Christ’s human nature in the Logos. Why does 
John present this as a special meaning of the term, detached from Maximus’ 
second kind, which was designed exactly to meet this need for an interpre- 
tation of the term applicable to Christ’s insubsisting natures? An answer to 
this question could be provided by what is probably the closest parallel to 
Dial. fus. 45, the final paragraph from the “other chapter”: 


Evunöotatov sometimes signifies being, sometimes the individual. Properly 
évutdatatov is, however, either the infima species, because it is not perceived 
by itself, but in its hypostases, or that which is composed with another sub- 
stantially different thing in order to create a whole, just as man is composed 
of body and soul: Neither the soul nor the body is called hypostasis, but év- 
vnóccaco, because neither of them did ever subsist before or apart from the 
other, but what is completed from both of them is their hypostasis. Therefore 
also the flesh of the Lord is not called hypostasis, but ¢vundatatov, because it 
never subsisted by itself, but in the hypostasis of the Logos, and received and 
possesses it as its hypostasis.°! 


The parallel in John says: 


Properly &vunöotarov is either that which does not subsist by itself, but is per- 
ceived in the hypostases, as the species or the nature of man is not perceived 


614 An alternative harmonizing strategy is offered by the Codex Oxoniensis Bodl. Auct. 
T.1.6 12,9-16 (PTS 7, 165), an anonymous compilation of excerpts which according to Richter 
(Dialektik, 23-39) is temporally prior to the Doctrina. The codex faithfully reproduces Max- 
imus' two kinds of évuméotatov according to the wording of Ep. 15 (and the Doctrina) (12,911). 
Then it attaches the distinction between the wider and narrower use in assigning evunöota- 
toç to the wider and ünöctacıs to the narrower one. Thus, it subordinates the ‘twofold use 
tradition’ to the ‘distinction tradition’. 

615 A very condensed version of the ‘twofold use’-tradition (cf. Dial. fus. 45,1-7), immedi- 
ately dismissed by the “proper” use according to the ‘distinction’-tradition. 

616 Other chapter 123-129 (PTS 7, 146): To evundctatov note u£v TO dv onpatver, motè OE TO 
&topov. Kupiws dE Evundoraröv éotw 1) Tò eldinwrarov eldog Sid xà ph xad’ éavtò Bewpeiodan KM 
Ev Taig bnogTdcEaw, N) TO abv dw Siapdopw xatà THY obalav elc ÖAou Tivòç yévecty TUVTLBELEVOV, 
olov 6 &vOpwrog èx puys ott nal cwpatos. OdtE ý pux Adyetat ündoraoıs odtE TO cüpo AM 
évurdotata, örı obdenote bréoty TÒ Ev mpd Tod érépou OSE Extdc TOO ErépOD, TO SE EE duporepwv 
dmoterobpevoy drdatacts &upotépwv gotiv. "OOsv xai Y) Tod xvplov cape oby bmdatacig Aéyetat 
AM EvunsoTatov, ETELÖN OVIETTOTE Ka’ ExuTHV néon AM’ Ev TH TOD Adyou bnooTdcen, xod aurmv 
Eoyev nal EXEL ónóc tatcotv. 
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in its own hypostasis, but in Peter, Paul and the hypostases of the remaining 
people, or that which is composed with another substantially different thing 
in order to create a whole and thus produces a single composite hypostasis, 
justas man is composed of soul and body. Neither is the soul on its own called 
hypostasis nor is the body, but (they are called) évunédctata. What is com- 
pleted from both is their hypostasis. For hypostasis is and is called properly 
what subsists by itself and independently. 


Again, one calls evunöotatog the nature which is assumed by a different 
hypostasis and received its existence in it. Therefore also the flesh of the 
Lord—which did not subsist by itself, not even for a single moment—is not 
a hypostasis, but évurócxatov. For it received its subsistence in the hypostasis 
of the God Logos, because it was assumed by it and received and possesses it 
as its hypostasis.9'7 


Despite the numerous literal agreements, the “other chapter" as a whole can 
according to Richter neither be regarded as a source for nor as an excerpt 
from John, but both are drawing on a broader tradition.“ The crucial point 
is whether this common source connected—as one would expect—the 
Neochalcedonian Christological application of the term directly with the 
description of the composite hypostasis (Maximus' second kind) like the 
“other chapter" or, like John, differentiated between the two concepts: the 
strictly Chalcedonian one applicable to both natures and the Neochalcedo- 
nian one only applicable to the human nature. In my opinion, it is more 
likely that John's version is a correction ofthe "other-chapter"-version than 
that the latter is a simplified version of the former, though one cannot be 
absolutely certain about this. Yet, the phrase xoi piav &oceAo0v órtóctacty 
cüvOerov in Dial. fus. 45,1 f. strongly suggests that in John's source this mean- 
ing of the term was designed for the Christological purpose, not a later one 
still to be added. Moreover, the “other chapter”-version conflates Leontius 
and Maximus in that it conceives ofthe human hypostasis as an example of 


c 


617 Dial fus. 45,7-22 (PTS 7, 110): Kupiws 8& évuróc vartóv éotw Y) tò xad’ Eavtd Ev py 0ptotá- 
pevov AM’ Ev tats bmoordoscı Bewpovpevov, orep TO Eldog T]Yovv ý vats TAY &vðpwnrwv £v (8l 
ünootdce od Ogcpetcot AM’ Ev TIévpo xai TlavAw xal coti; Aownats tv dvepwnwv Unoctaceaw, 
N TO cov dw Stapdpw xatà THY obalav elc ÖAou TIVög Yévectv auvriheuevov xal lav droTeAoüv 
ündoraoıv cbvOetov, olov 6 dvOprrroc £x ipuyfc toti xol cwpatos cvvtebetpevoc: odtE H ivy póvn 
Aéyexot dndotacic oUte TÒ cot GAN’ Evundorare, TÒ dé ¿E dupotéowy drroTeAovpEvoy bróotactc 
àupotépwv. Yrdoataais yàp xupltoc TÒ xo' Eavto istoavotatws boiotdpevov toti te xad AEYETOL. 
A€yetat THAW EvuTdaTatov Ý bp’ &répatc UNoTTdCEWS TPOTANPdEIT« qüatc xal Ev adTH Ecxnxvia 
thy brapétv. "Odev xai Y) càpE tod xuplou py bnootäce xa?’ Eautiv unè meds xatpod porryv ox 
Umdotacis dd nov £vurócvarcóv Eotiv- Ev yàp TH noatdcel Tod Oeod Adyou vnést npooAN- 
pdelca br’ abtiis xai tadtyy nal Zoxe xal Exe Ündotacı. 

618 Dialektik, 219-221. 
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the second kind of evunöotatov (Leontius' ‘second kind’ of hypostasis) not, 
like Maximus, as example of the first kind.® In full accord with Maximus, 
John will have become aware of the difficulties resulting from such a con- 
nection: The “other chapter" denies a hypostasis of their own to the human 
soul and body, because they do not subsist temporally or locally separate 
from each other, and infers from that that Christ's human nature can nei- 
ther have such a hypostasis ofits own, because it never subsisted temporally 
or locally separate from the Logos. Such a temporal and local inseparability 
of soul and body would, however, both question the belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul and—applied to Christology— demand, strictly speaking, 
the temporal and local coincidence of both natures.° Just as Maximus real- 
ized the difficulties in the analogy between the composite hypostasis of 
man and the composite hypostasis of Christ, John will have noticed that the 
human body cannot really be claimed to have gained its subsistence in the 
human soul. Thus, it may have been the asymmetry of his insubsistence- 
Christology” which finally led him to postulating a special meaning of év- 
vrröotarog not (like Maximus) for Christ's two natures, but for his human 
nature in particular. Let us see whether this can be verified from the other, 
‘Christological’ group of passages dealing with our term. 

Actually, this supposition seems immediately justified, as five of the six 
instances where our term is used in a Christological context connect it 
more or less immediately with the insubsistence formula™ and four of them 
predicate the term only of the human nature: 


$19 Cf ab. at nn. zuf. 

620 In Dial. fus. 67,25-30 (PTS 7, 139) there is an attempt of harmonizing both stances: One 
can either perceive both natures together in the unique hypostasis (symmetric coexistence) 
or assume that the human nature receives its subsistence in the hypostasis of the Logos 
(asymmetric inexistence). Cross would probably refer the former to the union in facto esse 
and the latter to the union in fieri (his whole “perichoresis”-article rests on this distinction 
nowhere explicitly to be found in John's works; cf. esp. 71-73.120). Nevertheless, Cross also 
acknowledges John's ambiguous stance towards the anthropological paradigm (ibid., 105). 

621 Yet, he compares the Logos-hypostasis to the male sperm cf. bel. nn. 661-667. 

622 Cf. Rozemond, Christologie, chap. II (“Christologie asymétrique"). The asymmetric 
character of John's Christology is also stressed in the most recent summary account by 
A. Louth, St. John Damascene: tradition and originality in Byzantine theology, Oxford 2002, 
144-178, though Louth (ibid., 160f.) is unwilling to recognize a concept of 'enhypostasia' as 
worked out above in John's works. 

623 One could discuss, whether also Volunt. 9,8-10 (PTS 22, 191) has to be included into this 
list, because this text clearly substitutes the term &vunöotarog by the insubsistence formula: 
pú npocdaßwv, ody ónóccacty, púctv ov Avunöctatov, IM Ev oot brtoctácoy xal AdTOV 
goxyxviav ónóctacty. 
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For the flesh ofthe God Logos did not subsist independently nor did it become 
another hypostasis apart from that of the God Logos, but it was rather— 
because of subsisting in the latter—evunöotatos and not an independent 
hypostasis of its own.°?4 


Being an évototo¢g hypostasis the Logos assumed an evunöotarog nature as 
first-fruit of our mass [Rom 11:16]. We call it &vunöctarog, neither because 
it existed independently nor because it had a hypostasis of its own, but as 
having come to exist in the hypostasis of the Logos. For simultaneous is the 
flesh, simultaneous the flesh of the God Logos ...6% 


Being one hypostasis of the hypostases of the godhead, Christ had in himself 
the whole, undiminished nature of the godhead and assumed from the holy 
virgin an &vunöortatov flesh, not as a hypostasis, but as subsisting in him, the 
first-fruit of our mass.°° 


Two other passages, however, connect the attribution of our term to both 
natures with the insubsistence of Christ’s human nature in the Logos: 


And in the case of the ineffable and incomprehensible dispensation of the 
Lord we call the hypostasis évodctov because it belongs to the substances it 
is composed of, and each of his substances ¢vundctatov; for they have his 
unique hypostasis in common—his godhead eternally, just as it also has the 
hypostasis of the Father and the Spirit, but his ensouled and reasonable flesh 
(one can also say: his manhood) as having received subsistence in it and 
having inherited it as hypostasis just recently.’ 


624 Expos. 5314—17 (PTS 12, 128): Où yàp iStocvetdtws óéc tw ý TOO 0600 Adyou cáp obdé &xépo 
bmdotacis yeyove rapa THV TOÔ Oeod Adyou óróc'vatcty, AAN Ev adTH óroc táca Evunöctartog HAMov 
xai où xa abtyv Stocvatatos ortóo tact yéyove. 

625 Ctr. Jac. 79,1012 (PTS 22,179): Yróoxactc yap uÜndpxwv £vobctoc pow dveAaßev évurtóoxa- 
TOV arapyyv Tod fiuevépou mupdpatos. "Evurtóevarvoy 8€ paper, où% we Biocvetdtws onáp&ocay 
008’ we i8(otv żoyyxviav Indotacw, AM Ev TH TOD Adyou dnootdcet UndpEacav. "Apa yàp odio, &pa 
000 Adyou odp% ... The passage from the letter to Jovianus is also quoted in Expos. 46,31-33 
(PTS 12, 110) = Hom. in Nativ. 2,27 f. (PTS 29, 326). 

626 Ctr. Nest. 214—18 (PTS 22, 265): 6 Xpıotög dndotacts Qv ia THY THs 0eótwtoc bnootdoewv 
Tok TE THY THS GedtyTOS Plow Ev &xvtQ. Exwv AveMıny, mpoceAdßero Ex THS ayia napde- 
vou cápxa EVUNÖCTATOV, oby ÜNOTTATW, Ev adTH dE LaMov ortootácav, ATTAPXNV THS NUETEPAS 
gbcews. The fourth passage referring our term exclusively to Christ's human nature and 
the only one without connection to the insubsistence formula is Ctr. Jac. 53,8-u (PTS 22, 
128). 

627 Ctr. Jac. 12,6-13 (PTS 22, 115): Kal ent tis dppytov xai ndvra voOv drepxetpevys Tod xuplou 
oixovopiaç Evobrıov uév panev thy brdataow we Ev Tats obalaıg teAodoav, tE Qv xal cvvtédertau, 
EVUTÖTTATOV ÖE ExdoTHY THY ovaIdv adtod- Éyouct yàp xoy THY iav adtod brdoTACW y) LEV 
deötng adTOD didiws, xoà xol Thy Tod MaTPd¢ Kal Tod MvEdpaLTOG, Y] SE Eutpuyos xat Aoyuay adtod 
GápE, tadtov 8' einelv v] dvOpwrdtys adtod, tpocpatwes £v adtH brootaca xol adbtiy xAnpwoapevy 
bndotaow. 
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Hence, both Christ's godhead and his manhood are &vunöcterog; for both 
have his unique composite hypostasis in common—the godhead before all 
eons and eternally, the ensouled and intelligent flesh as assumed by the 
former in the last times, having received existence in it and having it as his 
hypostasis.9?5 


When we examine those passages more closely, it appears that despite 
applying our term to both natures they still maintain a clear difference in its 
application: As having the same hypostasis, both natures are &vunöotarog in 
the same sense. However, as to the specific origin of this hypostatic reality, 
the two natures clearly differ, one of them subsisting eternally in the second 
trinitarian hypostasis, the other gaining its subsistence only in the last days, 
being created and assumed by the Logos.” Hence, John finally arrives both 
at defining a special meaning of évundctatos as applied to Christ's human 
nature and at describing this meaning as (temporal) insubsistence in the 
divine Logos, who realizes his divine nature as well, but for all eternity. Thus, 
he integrates the Leontian (i.e. strictly Chalcedonian) ‘distinction’-tradition 
into the Neochalcedonian insubsistence-Christology by emphasizing the 
extraordinary character of Christ's hypostatical realization: In general, an 
'enhypostatic' nature is of course in no respect like an accident, yet in the 
case of Christ, the unquestionable preexistence of his divine hypostasis 
necessarily entails a preponderance ofthe divine nature realized in it versus 
the human one, which came to subsist in it only much later. However, as 
the chapters Ctr. Aceph. 6 and Ctr. Jac. uf. also show traces of the ‘twofold 
use’, we have to compare the rapport between the two traditions in those 
chapters with that in Dial. fus. 45 before we examine John's use of the 
insubsistence formula in detail. 

Surprisingly, Ctr. Aceph. 6 provides a harmonizing-effort independent 
from that in the Dialectics. Arguing for the distinction between hyposta- 
sis and &vunöotarov, John points to the twofold use of both terms and 
explains it exactly like John the Grammarian*? and the De sectis™ in the 
case of ‘hypostasis’, yet in a totally different manner in the case of £vurócca- 
TOS: 


628 Ctr. Aceph. 611-15 (PTS 22, 414): Kal yj Beörng Tolvuv xai ý dvOpwrdtys tod Xpiotod Evund- 
OTATOS EOTIV- EXEL YAP EXATEPA KOLWNY THY lav abvderov AdTOD UTdcTACLY, Y) MEV OcótY. npoarwviws 
xai Audlcg, Y è Eupoyxos capE xal voepd En’ Eoxdrwv TAV xpovav bn’ adbthS npooAngdelca xoi £v 
adbth drdp—aca xai abtiy Eoymavia drdotacw. 

629 This is why I interpreted the Aorist-forms of ónápyet and beiotacbat in my translations 
as aorista ingressiva. 

630 Cf ab. n. 152. 

631 Cf ab. n. 400. 
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We say that the substance is perceived in hypostases; and therefore it is 
also &vunöctartog, but not a hypostasis. Thus, it is not necessary to call the 
£vunöotatov a hypostasis, as both ‘hypostasis’ and 'évuróc otov is spoken 
of in a twofold manner: For 'hypostasis' sometimes signifies just any reality 
whatsoever, according to which meaning it denotes not only any kind of 
substance, but also the accdient, and sometimes it signifies the individual or 
the person, which is called per se ‘hypostasis’ and which refers to Peter, Paul, 
this horse and such things. evunöotatov sometimes signifies the substance 
as perceived in a hypostasis and being selfsubsisting, but sometimes also 
everything which comes together to compose a hypostasis, as in the case of 
soul and body.5*? 


Basically, this is a substitution of Maximus' two kinds for the traditional 
twofold use, but with crucial adaptive alterations: The species in its indi- 
viduals is replaced by the—as such selfsubisting (av80napxto¢)—substance 
in its hypostasis (singular!), which amounts of course more or less to the 
narrower use of ‘hypostasis’, i.e. “individual or person" (6,6), with the only 
difference that speaking of an &vunöctarov it is the substance we perceive 
as hypostatically realized, not simply the hypostasis. How Maximus' sec- 
ond kind is approximated to the traditional wider use is more difficult to 
see, especially considering the adduction of the soul-body-example known 
from Dial. fus. 45: John seems to refer the phrase Exaotov tav eis cóvOscty 
lds ÜNOOTAGEWS covepyouévov to the Cappadocian definition of ‘hypostasis’ 
as substance with properties, thus meaning by &xaotov both substantial (like 
soul and body) and accidental elements. This fusion of the different tradi- 
tions appears, however, rather crude in comparison with the differentiated 
digest of Dial. fus. 45 and thus most probably pertains to an earlier stage in 
John's thought: He is already aware of the fact that only the ‘distinction’- 
tradition can avoid the consequence of having at least in some sense to 
admit two hypostases in Christ, but has not yet quite figured out the differ- 
ence between Maximus' and the traditional two meanings of our term, thus 
conflating the two natures concurring in the composite hypostasis with its 
two sets of traits, substantial and accidental ones. 


632 Ctr. Aceph. 61—1 (PTS 22, 414): Papeév odv, ötı Ev bnoordoscı pèv ý odola Bewpeltan, 
816 xal Evundotatög Eotiv, KM’ ody UmdcTaaIG. Obx Avayın Tolvuv TO ÈVUTNÓOTATOV ÜNÖTTATIV 
Acyeodaı. Atos yàp H Te omnta; xal TO Evunsotatov Atyeraı. H u£v yap ünöotacıg note 
Lev THY åns BrapEw Syroi, xao amnaıvönevov où Thv ånAðç odciav anmalveı, KALK xal TO 
ovpBeByxdc, mote dé TO &TOLOV HTOL TO npóownov, ýtiç xa’ AUTO Aéyevot bnöcraang, Httg SyAo? 
Iletpov, IIaöAov, tovde tov inmov xai tà toadta. Tò dé ivunóotatov notè Lev THY odaiav onpaiver 
ag v bnootdaeı Bewpovpévny xal abOdmapxtov odoav, rotè 8& Éxactov vv elc cóvOsctv dc 
bmoctdcews TUVEPXOMEVWV, WC Ertl tuys EXEL Kal THMATOS. 
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This result is confirmed by the fact that in the more elaborated Ctr. Jac. n f. 
there is only a very small trace of the ‘twofold use’-tradition left, whereas 
the struggle for elucidating Leontius' distinction between 'hypostasis' and 
&vuróc xaxov dominates the entire paragraph. In a way strongly reminscent 
of Pamphilus,** Ctr. Jac. 11 is trying very hard to clarify the difficult termino- 
logical technicalities of the famous CNE passage: 


For oócía and évodctov is not identical, nor Evunöoratov and ‘hypostasis’, 
as what is in something is different from that in which it is: évodotov is 
what is perceived in the ovcta, i.e. the bundle of accidents which marks the 
hypostasis, not the ovcta itself. &vunöctarov is not the hypostasis, but what is 
perceived in a hypostasis, i.e. the ovcia—yet in whatever way it may subsist, 
be it by itself, be it together with something else or be it in something else: 
by itself like the substance of fire, together with something else like soul and 
body (for those have their hypostasis together with each other), in something 
else like fire in the torch or like the flesh of the Lord in his beginningless 
hypostasis. 


For 'hypostasis' signifies a concrete person or individual entity, which can be 
shown by pointing with the finger, but theevunöotarovsignifies the ovata. And 
the hypostasis determines a person by his or her characteristical properties, 
but &vunöotartov makes clear that what has its subsistence in something else 
is not an accident. 


If what is in something is not different from that in which it is, watch yourself 
calling virtue identical with the virtuous (évépetov) and according to the 
logical inversion also evil with that in which it is. Hence, according to you, the 
devil will be evil itself and his creator the creator of evil, and, as the accident 
is in the substance, the accident will be substance and vice versa, or, as the 
body is en-souled, the human one I mean, according to you the body will be 
soul. 


633 In the threefold use of ovata (11,12-13) in the sense of selfsubsisting entity, substantial 
element and insubsisting (accidental) element (cf. bel. n. 637). Similarly, in Ctr. Jac. 8 (PTS 22, 
113) the twofold use of 'hypostasis' just appears as a learned gloss without any relevance for 
the argumentation. 

$34 Cf ab. after n. 365. 

$35 Ctr, Jac. 11,3-22 (PTS 22,114): dW’ od tadtov ovata te xal omtóo tactic OSE PIG xol MEdTW- 
Tov. OÖ yap TAVTOV odoin TE xal £vobctov Odd’ evunsotatov xal oróoxactc. "Evepov yap ECT! TO £v 
tiv xal Etepov TO £v Q- evobatov ev ydp Eat TÒ ev TH odala Bewpovpevov, rovxéoti TÒ TAY copi fefv- 
xotwv Kpotcpa, 6 Snrot thy dmdaTACW, od“ AVTHY THY obalav. 'Evunöotatov dé Ody N ónóctactc, 
TÒ Ev bmootage SE nadopwuevov. Obcía dé, TOLTEOTIV dnwoody Umdpyel, EITE xa ExvtTHy eite cov 
ETEIW elte EV ETEPW- KAN’ ATHY LEV WE TUPOS oùcia, cov ETEPOIC SE WE iux] Kal có (cov dAAN- 
Aos yàp tadta Thv bnöoracıv Exel), Ev étépw SE WE TOP Ev DPVAAAISL xal coc Y) o&p TOD xUplov Ev 
TH Avdpxw adtod drootdcet. 'H uiv yap brdotaatg TOV Tıva H 1686 SAO! TO Ana TH TOD SaxtdAov 
Avarageı deinvbuevov, Tò dE Evumdotarov thy obolav. Kal ý pèv Undotactc medcwnov dpilet tots 
xapaxtyprotixols iStapacw, To 8& ye &vundorarov to py civar aoc cuUBEByndc, 9 Ev évépo exer 
thy Ömapkıv. Ei yàp tabtd Tò £v tvi xal tò ev à, Ha cot Aéyety tadtov dpetyy xod Evdpetov xat 
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As this passage—in contrast to the one in Pamphilus—seems to draw 
exclusively on the first lines ofthe famous Leontius-text (MSG 86/1, 1277C13- 
D6), John's direct dependence on Leontius might well be questioned. Yet, 
as Ctr. Jac. inf. adduces the torch example from a passage later in CNE 
(1304B/C), it appears more plausible to me that unlike Pamphilus John just 
omitted all the technicalities he regarded as unnecessary for establishing 
the crucial point: "Erepov yap ¿oti tò ëv tit xal Etepov tò Ev @ (1,5). This 
point was in John's view apparently rather obfuscated by Leontius com- 
plex arguments, as the latter does not even give a single hint concerning 
the difference between odcia and évovctov and presents the one between 
‘hypostasis’ and évundotatov only in a very indirect and complicated man- 
ner. Thus, John first of all feels the need of explaining the former difference 
in order to shed light on the latter: Following the tradition we encountered 
already in Anastasius Sinaites,9* he opposes the substance itself to the év- 
ovata, i.e. the individuating properties in the substance, and infers an anal- 
ogous opposition between the hypostasis itself and the &vunöorera, i.e. the 
substances. That those can actually be said to subsist in the hypostases just 
as the individuating properties are said to subsist in the substance, is estab- 
lished by referring to a threefold mode of subsistence, which occurs already 
in the antitritheist dialogue of Anastasius I. of Antioch: A substance can 
either be individualized by itself, like the element fire (the example prob- 
ably derived from Leontius' torch), together with another substance, like 
soul and body, or in something else, like fire in a torch or Christ's flesh in 
the divine hypostasis. Why John introduces exactly this distinction here, is 
not easy to see. The first mode might even be said to question the difference 
between the hypostasis and the substance in the hypostasis, as the former 
apparently also subsists completely by itself. The reason might become clear 
when we recall our analysis of Dial. fus. 45, as the first two modes in Ctr. Jac. 
u fairly exactly correspond with the two proper meanings of the term there, 
the self-subsisting substance understood as a species inherent in its indi- 
viduals, and the third obviously matches the additional, Christological use, 


xatà thv eÜAoyov dvriotpophv xaxiav xai tò £v & T] xaxia, xal Zotar xatà oè adtdg 6 Oii BoXoc 
xaxia xal 6 TobTov ðypiovpyòç xaxiaç SypLoupydc, xai, Erreiön Ev TH OvTIg TO auußeßnxös, Eotaı TO 
ovpBeByxdc ovata xoi suußeßnxös ýh ovocia, N Emetdy ëupuyov To oôpa, gypi tò dvOowmwvov, Eotau 
KATA c£ TO cp ivy. 

$36 Cf ab. before n. 588. 

637 Uthemann, “Streitgespräch”, 103; ll. 780 f.: bóctc pev ox Eotıv dvundotartog, Emel odx dv ely 
qct nav yàp Undpyov, cite xo Exvtd cite adv &xépo Ù Ev &vépo &xov THY Ünapkıv, Evundotatöv 
éotwv. This parallel was discovered by Lang, "Anhypostatos-Enhypostatos", 652. For a further 
contextualization of the passage cf. ab. nn. 410-412. 
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which is also set apart from the second, anthropological use or mode on the 
grounds of the preexistence ofthe divine element in Ctr. Jac. 11,12 (cf. 12,10- 
13). 

In the remaining two paragraphs, John at first aims at demonstrating the 
functional difference between the terms ‘hypostasis’ and evunöotarog in a 
paraphase of CNE 1277D1-6 (1112-16) and then adds a further illustration of 
his own (1116-23). Probably in the light of CNE 1280A,* he makes a positive 
anda negative statement about the function*? and reference of both terms: 
Whereas 'hypostasis —like a name—refers to a concrete individual and 
singles it out on the grounds of its characteristic properties, evunöotatog 
refers to an essence and makes clear that its hypostatical realization in 
something else is not that of an accident. 

This elucidation ofthe mode ofin-being we are dealing with here is unfor- 
tunately obfuscated again by the subsequent illustration, which adduces the 
parallels of a qualified entity existing ‘in’ its quality, a body existing ‘in’ its 
soul and finally the accident existing in its substance. Nevertheless, those 
parallels are extremely revealing concerning our introductory question, to 
which one of the two relevant types of £v-adjectives our term belongs: In the 
case of both examples (£yipuxoc, Evaperog), the prefix èv- originally meant 
nothing but the opposite of an a-privativum.*^ Yet, this obviously does not 
prevent John from interpreting this simple possession ofa feature or quality 
as participation or inexistence in an entity. Thus, he comes at least very close 
to a Loofsian reading of our term. As this problem is, however, of capital 
importance for the entire task of this study, we will save its further exami- 
nation for the concluding reflections. 


4.3.2. The Exact Meaning of the Insubsistence Formula 


Although we have already mentioned the close connection between our 
term and the insubsistence formula in John, we still have to examine his 
use of this formula more intensively in order to reveal all the systematic 
implications of this connection. John uses 'subsist in' numerous times and 


638 Cf ab. after n. 192. 

639 This is how I would interpret his amplification of Leontius’ tov twa 8Aot to tov twa 7j 
Tode ÖnAol TO Ana TH TOD SaxtvAOV dvatdcet deinvöuevov (Ctr. Jac. 11,13 f.): as a resumption of 
Leontius’ claim that ‘hypostasis’ singles out the individual from the general, whereas oùcia 
resp. &vunöotatov reveals the character of a general entity (CNE; MSG 86/1, 1280A8-10). 

640 This is obvious in the case of dibuyoc/£uiboyoc. In the case of évápecoc, we only have rare, 
late references for an dvapetys. 
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almost exclusively“ to describe the relationships between accident and 
substance™ or (in the majority of instances) flesh and Logos-hypostasis. 
Only five times does the formula refer to the relation between substance and 
hypostasis in general.*? As to the Christological application, three gram- 
matical variants have to be distinguished: The verb óqíctvju either occurs 
in the active voice,“ i.e. the Logos is said to have ‘caused’ the human 
nature ‘to subsist’ in him, or in the transitive middle,™ i.e. the Logos ‘causes’ 
the human nature ‘to subsist for himself, or—the traditional variant — 
in the intransitive middle,“ i.e. the human nature is simply said to sub- 
sist in the Logos. Rozemond's claim of the fundamental significance of “la 
notion d'enhypostasie" holds true at least with regard to John's frequent 
and emphatic use of the insubsistence formula. If we look for alternative 
formulas, the first candidate is of course Maximus' coexistence formula. 
The two instances from the Expositio alluding to the Leontio-Maximian 
phrase petà tig auyreiuevng xol suvupeotnxuiag are dealing with the conse- 
quences ofthe union for the natures, namely the communicatio idiomatum 
and the triad 'deification'—' incarnation'—' communion' reflecting Cyril of 


641 Two antimanichean passages deny the 'inexistence' of the latters' alleged two princi- 
ples in each other (Expos. 93,4; PTS 12, 220) and maintain the 'inexistence' of tò elvaı in tò dv 
in order to make sure that those two do not constitute a manichean duality (Ctr. Man. 16,23 f.; 
PTS 22, 361). 

642 Dial. fus. 9,40 (PTS 7, 73); 17,4£. (Ibid., 86); 3010f. (p.93); 40,7 f. (p.106); 42,17 f. (pp. 107 £.) / 
Ctr. Aceph. 8,7 (PTS 22, 415). More frequently, he uses thv ÜrapEtv or tò elven ëyew Ev: Dial. fus. 
4,10.66f. (PTS 7, 58£); 10,103 f.1gf. (p. 77); 17,4 (p. 86); 40,4-6 (p. 106); 46,4 (p. 110); 48,5.13f. 
(p. 112) / Ctr. Man. 31,4f. (PTS 22, 369) / Ctr. Jac. 8,3 (PTS 22, 113). 

643 Dial. fus. 3116-19 (PTS 7; 94); 43,22 f. (Ibid., 109); 45,7 f. (p.110) / Expos. 50,12 f. (PTS 12,120); 
55,41. (Ibid., 131). 

644 Expos. 56,13.33f. (PTS 12, 134£) / Ctr. Nest. 2,4f. (PTS 22, 264) /Hom. in Dorm. I 3,26f. 
(PTS 29, 486). 

645 Expos. 51,9f. (PTS 12, 123); 86,99 (Ibid., 195) / De fide ctr. Nest. 23,3f. (PTS 22, 244) Ctr. 
Nest. 43,27 (PTS 22, 286) / Ctr. Aceph. 9,21f. (PTS 22, 416) / Hom. in Nativ. 2,24-26 (PTS 29, 326) 
= Expos. 46,28-20 (PTS 12, 110). 

646 Dial. fus. 45,20f. (PTS 7, 10); 67,27.29 (Ibid., 139) / Expos. 53,15f. (PTS 12, 128) / De fide 
ctr. Nest. 23,514 (PTS 22, 244) / Ctr. Nest. 1,34 (PTS 22, 264); 2,17 f. (Ibid., 265) / Ctr. Jac. 1212f. 
(PTS 22, 15) / Hom. in sab. 29,36f. (PTS 29, 139) / Hom. in Dorm. I 8,38f. (PTS 29, 493). Syn- 
onymously to ügiotmui in the intransitive middle John can use the verbs ünapyeıv &v (Expos. 
61,29f. [PTS 12, 156]; 66,13f. [p. 165] / De fide ctr. Nest. 23,5 [PTS 22, 244]/ Ctr. Aceph. 6,15 
[PTS 22, 414] / Ctr. Jac. 11,12 [PTS 22, n4]; 79,13 f. [Ibid., 136]), 9x6oxactv or Brapew Exew &v (Dial 
fus. 45,18 [PTS 7, 10] / Expos. 56,70 (PTS 12, 136) = Ctr. Jac. 83,22f. (PTS 22, 141) / Expos. 71,21f. 
[p- 170]), the Leontian &vuplotaodaı (Hom. in Dorm. II 14,11; PTS 29, 531) or the Maximian and 
Theodorian (ab. n. 370 and 544f.) tò elvaı Aayyxdvew (Maximus said Aaußdveiv) év (Expos. 46,37; 
PTS 12, no/ Hom. in Nativ. 2,32f.; PTS 29, 327). 
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Alexandria’s threefold divisio vocum.™ As there are two similar instances 
in John's other works in contexts treating the same topic,‘ he will have 
regarded the formula as describing the consequences of the union rather 
than the union itself, which, for him, would be more aptly depicted by 
the insubsistence formula. However, a proper alternative expression to the 
latter is John's identification of the Logos as the hypostasis of the flesh, 
an asymmetric echo of Maximus’ ‘more immediate' connection between 
both natures and their hypostasis.*? As John attaches this identification very 
frequently to the insubsistence formula, he probably considers it to be some 
kind of precision or completion ofthe latter: The flesh is said to subsist in the 
Logos with "having (got)",*? "possessing"? or “getting allotted"*? the latter 
as his hypostasis or with the latter “having become”* or “bearing the title 
of"5* the former's hypostasis. 

Why John identifies the Logos with the hypostasis of the flesh so straigh- 
forwardly and emphatically, will become clear in examining a little closer 
how this insubsistence-concept is rooted in John's idea of hypostasis and 
hypostatic union. As we have immediately noticed in quoting a few ofJohn’s 


647 Expos. 48,32f. (PTS 12, 117) /91,51-53 (Ibid., 214). The relevant Cyril-passages are col- 
lected by Uthemann, "Vorbereitung", 379f. n. 31. 

648 Ctr. Jac. 8134-36 (PTS 22, 139: communicatio idiomatum) / Volunt. 42,30-33 (PTS 22, 
228: three modes ofthe union, i.e. divine, human, theandric [cf. ab. n. 567]). The last instance, 
Ctr. Jac. 79,21-23 (PTS 22, 137), uses the formula to stress the remaining duality of natures. 

649 Cf. ab. n. 549. 

650 Dial. fus. 45,20f. (PTS 7, 110): ¿v yap TH únoctáce tod Oeod Adyou Uneorm npooAxjg0cica 
br’ adtis xol tabtyy xai Eoxe xoi £yet bndctacw; 67,29 (Ibid., 139): £v TH npoünapxoben tod 
0c00 Aóyou bnootd&cet néon npooAnpdeica dn’ adtig xol tabıyv Kal Eoxe xal Exel ónócxa- 
ow/ Ctr. Aceph. 6,15£. (PTS 22, 414): ¿v abt) órctp&aca xai adtiy goynxvia bnöoracıv. For the 
occurrence of those 'identification'-formulas without connection to the insubsistence for- 
mula cf. Kotter's apparatus on Expos. 5115 (PTS 12, 123) and De fide ctr. Nest. 29,6 (PTS 22, 
247). 

651 Hom. in sab. 29,36—38 (PTS 29, 139): ¿v TH To} Oeod Adyou bnootdoei bpliotapevng THs TE 
Poyys xoti Td owuatog Kal ETÀ Odvatov Kal TAbTNV KEXTHLEVWV ómóctoctv. 

652 Ctr. Jac. 12,12f. (PTS 22, 115): ¿v ox) bnootaca xoi aùthv xAnpwoupevy drdoTaACWV. 

$53 Expos. 55,12-15 (PTS 12, 131): où xo" atv dnootäcav xai topov xpnmaticacav mpd- 
tepov xal obtwo bn’ adtod mpocAngbetoay, GA’ £v TH adbtod broatdcet Indp~acav. ATH yàp 
ý óróc tact; Tod Oeod Adyou eyéveto TH capxi Undctaatc; 56,33f. (Ibid., 135): &v TH ónoctác&t 
avtod Eibuxwpevmv adpxa pux Aoyuch TE xol voep& bnootroas, AÙTÒÇ yeyovws AÙT dmd0TA- 
cic / Hom. in Nativ. 2,24-27 (PTS 29, 326) = Expos. 46,28—31 (PTS 12, 110): ¿v TH Eavtod ÜnooTtageı 
Ex TOV KYVAY Tç rxopOévou aiudtwv cdoxa Ebuxwuevmv pux Aoyuch) TE xol voepd ónsocrjcaxo 
arapyny npocAußönevog Tod dvOpwrivov Pupdnatog, KÜTOG ó Aóyoc Yevópevoc TH capxi oróota- 
cc. 

654 Ctr, Nest. 2,4f. (PTS 22, 264): ¿v tH adtod bmoctdoe noothoaç xol ypnmaticag auch 
ónóccacic | Ctr. Aceph. 9,21-23 (PTS 22, 416): ¿v &aurf) Üneotroarto adpxa £ypuyov AoyucHy, adTH 
xpnpaticaca tH £uboxw xol Aoyuc capri drdotaaI¢. 
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passages on insubsistence, his concept of hypostasis very clearly displays 
an aspect the Cappadocian concept did originally comprise, but most of the 
time implicitly: the constitution of a hypostasis by its beginning or origin, 
i.e. tpórtoc bmd&pEEws, in M. Richard's words "origine continuée", which we 
already encountered in dealing with the letter to Jovianus and its source, the 
fourth Pseudo-Athanasian dialogue on the trinity.55 John explicitly agrees 
with this interpretation when he says: "The hypostasis is the composition 
(ovuryéts) into a thing in the beginning of the existence of each of it”.6% 
Thus, we immediately understand the connection between the denial of 
a mpodtamAacts of the human nature and the latter's subsistence in the 
hypostasis ofthe Logos: "And again, itis impossible that what once subsisted 
by itself should receive another beginning of hypostasis; for hypostasis is 
(coming into) existence by itself”. The connection to Maximus’ resump- 
tion ofthe logos-tropos-distinction is made explicit in John's treatise on the 
two wills, when he explains how the creator composes individuals from sub- 
stances and accidents: 


Those elements are all substantial and natural, but their individually mod- 
elled and chosen movement (constitutes) the hypostatical difference. To par- 
ticipate in the former constitutes the identity of nature, but the way of (com- 
ing into) existence (tpönog bndpEEwc) introduces the difference of hypostases, 
and the separated (coming into) existence and composition (ctyrnéts) of 
every single being and the individually modelled and moved and different use 
of the natural elements causes the hypostases to be marked off and enables 
us to speak of many human beings.s5® 


655 Cf ab. nn. 164-169. 

656 ondctacic ydp Eorıv ý £v TH dox THs Exdotov bnapkewns xat abrd cour. (Dial. fus. 
67,21f PTS 7, 139). The xat’ adtd has to be referred back to éxactov with xaté introducing 
the aim of the composition-process (Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. B III; 883ab). Richter (Die 
Philosophischen Kapitel des Johannes von Damaskus, Stuttgart 1982, 154) translates: "Ein 
Einzelwesen ist ja die Zusammenfügung für sich am Anfang des Bestehens eines jeden", i.e. 
reads (following b) xa’ abt6 instead, which in my opinion does not make much sense. The 
parallel in Expos. 71,2124 (PTS 12, 170) claims that Christ's body and soul had their hypostasis 
xata tabröv in the Logos, i.e. simultaneously (cf. Expos. 13,30-38). 

657 Dial. fus. 67,34-36 (PTS 7, 140): Kai ndAw &ddvatov ta Grot xad’ Exutd nootdvta ErEpav 
&pyy]v dnootdcews oxelv. Y| yàp dndotactc h xo&' Exvtd żotw ünapkıc. The ambivalence of the 
Greek Ünop£ic (‘existence’ or ‘beginning’) can only be rendered in English very oddly. 

658 Volunt. 7 col. 212-27 (PTS 22, 183f.): Tadta navra ovoiwdy ciol xal quad, 1j dé tov- 
Twv idtotpomog xai iStaipetog xino bnoctarticn Stapopd. Tò ëv yap METEXEW TOUTWY TO TAUTOV 
THS pboews Taplotyaw, 6 dE cpónoc THS dndpEEws THY tAv brnootdoewv elodyei Stapopdy, xoi 
N ànotetunpévy Exdorou brapkic te xoi oúunněiç xai Y iSidtpomog xoi iStoxivytos xoi Sidipo- 
poc t&v puoixÂv xpos drotetunpévaç TAS UToTTACEIS motel xod MOAAOS A£yeo0ot Tob dvOpo- 
TOUS. 
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The notion of söunn&ıs—we talked about its Christological tradition 
when dealing with Maximus’ use of it*?—seems to fulfil a twofold function 
in this context: It links the logos-tropos-distinction with the Porphyrio- 
Cappadocian concept of an individual as &poroya löiwpdtwv, as it is the 
substantial and accidental properties which are "put together" in order 
to make up the individual and it resumes the Maximian ‘biology’ of 
incarnation we have examined above: 


In the case of every (normal) woman, the conception happens when a sperm 
is thrown down from a man, and the conception is the effect of the sperm; 
and the sperm is the hypostasis right in the moment of the conception, when 
the woman provides her own blood and both get combined, the blood settles 
down (öpiotaotaı) in the sperm and the sperm itself becomes a hypostasis 
for it, and the sperm becomes a common hypostasis for itself and the female 
blood. However, in the case ofthe holy virgin it was not so; for the conception 
was not from a male sperm, but [...] the son of God overshadowed her [...] 
like a divine sperm and composed (ouvenn&ev) for himself from her untainted 
and most pure blood a flesh ensouled by a rational and intelligent soul in 
becoming the hypostasis for the latter.59! 


Just as in Maximus, the active and form-giving role of the sperm is trans- 
ferred to the Logos—John is quite fond of Theodoretus formula otovei Bei- 
oc anópoc which he takes to be Justin's*?—which makes a proper human 
sperm superfluous. However, the direct and explicit identification of 
sperm and hypostasis is astonishing. The treatise on the two wills explains 
this more carefully: 


We will come to know that there is only one hypostasis of Christ the following 
way: The beginning of every child's existence and his hypostasis is the sperm 
thrown down from the father into the uterus of the woman in the con- 


$59 Cf ab. at nn. 554—557. 

$60 Cf also bel. n. 673. 

661 Ctr. Nest. 43,32—39.42—46 (PTS 22, 286 f.): Eg’ Enaotng yàp x&v yovatucv cóXuptc ylverazı 
e topác ÈE dv8póc nataßodAouevng, xot tH¢ Tod dvöpds aropác tot Y) ovM IE xai yj oropå £ctty 
ý ónócxactc dua TH OVUM PEt Xopmyyobans THs Yuvalxos cà olxela qipata xal uvapelag yıvouevng, 
xal Ev TH TOD dvdpd¢ ctop& ÜPIOTANEvWV TAV aiudtwv, Kal AdTIS THs oropác yivouévnç atos 
ÜNOTTÄTEWG xai xoc ÜNOTTATEWG ExUTH xal Tots yuvanxeloıg alnacı THs ortopäs ywwopEevys. "Eri 
dé THs Aylas napdevou ody oütwg- od yap &x aropäs dväpoc ý copie, dA [...] &xeoxtacev En’ 
adtiy [...] ó viòç tod Oeod [...] xai cuvéennEev avt éx TAV dyvav xai xabapwrdtwv adths aludtwv 
cápxa EpoxwLEevyy puxi Aoyuch TE xod voepå, abtög yeyovws adtH dmd0Tact<. 

662 Expos. 46,21 (PTS 12, 109) = Hom. in Nativ. 2,17 (PTS 29, 326) / Ctr. Jac. 90,3 (PTS 22, 144: 
here the explicit quotation from Ps-Justin’s Expositio fidei) | Volunt. 9,54 (PTS 22, 192) / De fide 
ctr. Nest. 23,2 (PTS 22, 244) | Ctr. Nest. 43,26 (PTS 22, 286). 

663 Cf. Expos. 2,21 (PTS 12, 9); 51,8£35 (Ibid., 123.125); 87,70f. (p. 201) / Haer. 100,20 (PTS 22, 
61)/ Hom. in Dorm. I 9,9 (PTS 29, 494); 112,14 (ibid., 497); II 2,40 (p. 519). 
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ception of which the woman provides her own blood, and thus the child is 
constituted. There is one single hypostasis of the sperm and the blood from 
the mother, which has settled down in it in order to form (solid) flesh. The 
woman conceives from the intercourse with the man the sperm thrown down 
from him, and the latter is the hypostasis of the child.‘ 


In its function as active and form-giving power in the conception, the sperm 
is dexyn N aitia óráp&eoc of every animal transforming the undetermined 
mass of blood into the distinct and concrete flesh of a certain individual 
and can thus be regarded—according to the logos-tropos-conception—as 
the constitutive principle of every hypostasis, practically identical with it. 
The lack of human sperm is thus the necessary presupposition for the lack 
of a human hypostasis. John can thus interchangeably claim the sperm 
to assume a body or the Logos to cause the virgin's pure blood to subsist 
for himself as his flesh without a sperm. Moreover, he underscores this 
concept of hypostasis by a ‘biological’ etymology of the term, in that he 
connects it with the ‘settling down’ (bgictac8at) or curdling of Mary's men- 
strual blood (to flesh) in the logos-seed.**' Although John never explicitly 
draws upon the milk-analogy or quotes Job 10:10 or Sap 7a f. in the relevant 
contexts, the biology of propagation behind those texts must have been so 
widespread that John could intersperse such learned plays on words with- 
out the risk of being misunderstood. 

Despite expounding the incarnation in a more technical and detailed 
manner than Maximus, John seems to take the latter's solutions5* to our two 


664 Volunt. 9,39-48 (PTS 22, 192): "Oxt pia tod Xpiotod drdotaatc, évceüOev yvwoóueða. "Apyr] 
tfj; Endorov Bpepoug ündpkews xol Indotacic tot ý Eu natpòç xataßaMouévn crop £v TH 
UNTEA THs yuvanccs, Hv auMaußavouce y) yuvy xoonyet cà olxela aïpata, xod ottwS ovviotatat TO 
Bpéqoc. Mia drrdataatc THs a opác Kal TAY Ex THS UNTpOg Ev AUTH DpLoTanevwv elc TAPKA aludtwv, 
xai Y, ol Mmbıs THs anopäs Eorı. LuMapBever È yj uv] x TH¢ Tod dvdpdc ulEews tov EE adtod 
xataParrdouevov amópov, Kal adtd¢ oT! Tod Bpéqouc ortócactc. 

665 Cf. De fide ctr. Nest. 23,6-9.12-15 (PTS 22, 244): o08& £oye onopäv Y) do tt unöotaaw el 
un Tov Oeòv uóvov- navtòç yàp Bpépovç drdctactg onopå, TavTYS d& 6 Ged Adyos. Kol någa càp 
twoc yivetau, otv) dé obde évòç el un TOD Oeod Adyov. Ald TodTO Lia ómtóo tactic. Vütw vooünev TÒ “6 
Aóyoc adp& &yevero”, [...] St odtE doy H aitlav bmdpEews Eoyev ý oàp¥ Exetvy ý ceyla el py adtov 
Toy viov xai Aóyov Tob eod ote Mov EyEvero el uy) adTOD, xal StL ev AdTH UmEoTH xod ev aot 
yeyovev Y, £voctc TOV PUTEWY. 

666 Tbid. 29,9—14 (p. 247) cf. Expos. 86,66—68 (PTS 12, 193). 

667 Volunt. 9,44—46 (PTS 22, 192): Mia ünöotacıs THs o topác xal TAY Ex TIS UNTPOS Ev aj] 
belotapevwr elc cdoxa alnatwv / Ctr. Nest. 43,35f. (PTS 22, 286): ¿v TH Tod atv8póc onopå dpıota- 
pévwv TOV aludtwv. Cf. ab. n. 554 on Maximus. C. Chevalier's translation and interpretation 
of Ctr. Nest. 43,35f. (La Mariologie de St. Jean Damascéne, Rome 1936 [OrChrA 109], 110: “Le 
coit s accomplit et donne personalité au sang dans la semence virile") follows a varia lectio 
of LPW, which is yet unsustainable for grammatical reasons. 

668 Cf ab. nn. 562—564. 
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systematical problems of the Neochalcedonian insubsistence-Christology°® 
more or less for granted. Regarding the second problem of how the identi- 
cal character of the second trinitarian hypostasis can be sustained despite 
the addition of human properties in the incarnation, he repeats Maximus’ 
claim that the son-like mode of origin/existence revealed both in the trini- 
tarian generation and the virgin-birth of the Logos constitutes the “unal- 
terable idiom” of the second person on different occasions. He merely 
adds one further precision: As this son-like mode of existence is that of the 
first and only-born son, Christ’s hypostasis is incapable of reproduction and 
intercourse with other members of the same species, which, however, does 
not contradict his real participation in this species, as there are also many 
human beings who do not reproduce. Accordingly, we find John arguing 
on Leontio-Maximian lines? also as to the first problem, why the individu- 
ally determined human nature cannot be called a hypostasis separate from 
the Logos: 


He is thus one in hypostasis, identical with himself, marked off from the 
extremes by the characteristical properties. Even if his holy flesh was not 
bereft of the characteristical properties, their collection and the hypostasis 
and constitution of the flesh did not happen by itself, but in the hyposta- 
sis of the Logos, and it had the latter as its hypostasis, not a proper one. 
Therefore it was neither without hypostasis nor did it have a proper hyposta- 
sis, but [this hypostasis] subsists as two natures, united and separated by 
the consubstantiality with the extremes and the non-consubstantiality ofthe 
parts.°3 


669 Cf ab. nn. 413-415. 

870 Expos. 77,1-4 (PTS 12, 174); Ctr. Jac. 52,55-58 (PTS 22, 127); 79,4-10 (ibid., 136); Volunt. 37 
(ibid., 222). 

871 Volunt. 37 (PTS 22, 222): To 8€ oneppatixdy xal yewytixdy obx Eoxev- AUETENTWTE yàp 
x&v Pei ÜNOTTATEWV TA (Suo porro, Kal d'bvortov TOV natépa Ù TO nveüna YevéoOot vióv. Ato oddE 
yeyovev viòç dvhpwrrou el un ó viòç Tod Oeod, iva uetvy] AuetaßAntov TO diwya. "Ereita dnöotacıs 
duogvet brootdcet ulyvurau. Odx ott 8& Xx) ToLladty dmdotaaic viòç Oeod xal dvdpwnon- eic yàp 
povoyevr|c vidc, uóvoc Ex póvou TATPOS Kal uóvoc Ex LOVING untpög, vióc Beod xat vióc dvOewmov, 
Qed¢ xal dvOpwrtoc, Ingots Xpıotög 6 vids tod Oeo. "Ett 8& el xal puoro) y) uite Sik TOV nAndvonov 
TOV avVOPWTWY, GAN’ obx dvayxala- Suvatòv yap divOpromov CHy xal elvat dvöpwrtov ph utyvopevov, 
xoi noMoi yeyovact Tobtou Tod nddous day MorypEevot. Cf. Louth, John Damascene, 169f. 

672 Cf. ab. nn. 413 and 563. 

673 Ctr. Jac. 80,12-17 (PTS 22, 137f.): Eig obv cxt xa&' dndotacw npòç Eavtov TavTIGopevos, 
tov Ò d&xpwv Tots xapaxtyplotixots dpopılönevos iStapacw- el yàp xol THY xapaxTYPLOTIKAaYV 
Biwpdtwv ý Ayla adtod cápE odx duotpoc Åv, AMA ye TobTwY TÒ Kdporoua xod THs copxóc À 
brdotacic te xal obprnyétc od nal’ adbthv, GAN’ Ev TH tod Adyou brtoctácet yeyevytat xal adbthy, 
obx iSlav Écxev dndotacw. Evtedbev otte avundotatos v oce iSlav Eoxev dndotacw, 80o 8€ 
gboeic ÚNAPXEL SuoovdldtyTt HEV TOV ğxpwv, ETEPOOVTLOTHTL dE TWV MEPWV £voüpevóc TE xal 
Statpovpevoc. 
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As Christ's hypostasis is thus constituted by the X0powuo and oüurm£ıs of 
the two sets of characteristical properties in the Logos, i.e. by the origin and 
mode of existence of Christ qua individual, the characteristical properties 
of the flesh cannot separate it from the Logos, but rather unite the two 
natural elements in displaying their individuality as distinguished from 
any other member of the two respective species. Accidental properties like 
nose-shape or hair-colour would, as John expounds further in the first two 
paragaphs of the treatise on the two wills, only mark off individuals of the 
same species from each other, because individuals of different species are to 
be distinguished a fortiori by their natural properties. Thus, both the natural 
and hypostatical idioms of the divine and human nature are to be regarded 
as constitutive ofthe Christological hypostasis rather than as hypostatically 
distinguishing its two elements from each other.‘* 

To conclude, we cannot affirm Studer’s harsh judgement about John's 
theological accomplishments with regard to the term &vunöotatog and the 
insubsistence formula. In both cases, the analyses of John's texts shed new 
light on the relevant traditions before John. He is definitely the author 
whose works fulfil both criteria for a Loofsian interpretation of our term 
most clearly and whose Christology assigns to the insubsistence formula the 
most prominent role. Although he failed to integrate Maximus' congenial 
synthesis of Christology and trinitarian theology into his teaching, he clar- 
ified and made explicit many aspects of the hypostasis-concept we could 
only assume as implicit in many of our earlier texts. Thus, he deserves his 
prominent final position in the history ofthe early church just as in this ter- 
minological survey. 


674 Cf. esp. Volunt. 215-33 (PTS 22, 174£): Atò xai ¿ml tod xvpiov Huav 'Inood Xpiotod tò 
Tod owparog cxfjuo xal 6 víjc Stews yapaxtip xod Td elvat abröv vidv cfjc napdevou mpdc Td 
elvaı adröv vlóv Oeod doaympdriotov ody brrootdcewy sloty Siapdpwy Apopıoricd, AAA Bi pópovy 
pbcewv, plas dé bnootáoews Apopllovra adtv Ex TAV dpoovatwy acf) xorcà THV ÙT deörnta, 
ÜNOTTÄTEWV Tod xotpóc qr xod Tod &ytou MvedpaTos, xod THY ópoovciov adTH XATA THY adTHS 
Avdpwrrömta ÜNOTTATEWV, THS MNTPOS quat xod TAY Aoınav xatà uépoc Avdpunwv- öte yàp Ex 
800 Pbcewv pia ortóctacic cóvOexoc yevntal, TadTh TE xdxelvo, TH TE TIS Belag TUXÒV PÚTEWÇ 
vod TE xoi ómoc'coccuca Guo pacco xal THS dvepwrivys THs adTIS ómrootitoenc TVOTATING ytvecot. 
"Odev ó Xpıotög Heög TE xoi dvOpwroc, dvapyoc xoi NOYMEVOS ý ADTH pla UmdcTaCIG, ópath xat 
KOPATOS, KTIOTN Kal dxTLOTOS, TEPLYpANTH Kal anEplypamtoc, roc) od anadng, viòç 0600 xai 
vidg napdevou eltovv dvOpwrtov, ÅÝTWP EX TATPOG, AMATWE EX UNTPOG, npootovtoc xad MEdT@PaATOC, 
doynuatiatos xai Ev poppi SodAov xai Ev ayYynarı avdpwrton, “wWeatos xAMer Mapa TOds viobc tv 
avOowrwv”. Too NAVTA cvotatixd xor XAPAXTNPIOTIXÀ THS Xptotod tod Oeo ÜnooTaTEwg xai Ex 
medvtwy ó oÔ xal EE Evög Exdotov xatovoudZeta. 
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SUMMARY 


Finally, this complicated and extensive examination of the history of a 
mainly theological term used in many different ways throughout the Chris- 
tian litterature from the third up to the eighth century calls for a concluding 
summary and recapitulation, which will also give us the chance to tackle 
the problem we have avoided almost entirely throughout our examination 
by leaving évuróctovoc untranslated: Which appropriate English equivalent 
can be found for our term in the different contexts and meanings it occurs 
in? Is the translation ‘enhypostasized’, 'enhypostatic' or even ‘insubsistent’ 
possible? In answering this question we will have to return to both our 
introductory alternative, whether our term parallels £vuAoc = enmattered 
or rather £vuAoc = material, and to the problem of a possible comparison or 
analogy between the 'insubsisting' human nature of Christ and the 'insub- 
sisting' accidents, genera and species. 

In the first part of our examination, we were focussing on the origin of 
our term and its first technical specification within the trinitarian debates 
ofthe fourth and fifth century. It turned out to be a counterpart for the clas- 
sical avunöotarog exclusively used by Christian authors in quite a variety of 
meanings, such as true, real, substantial, personified, and was applied not 
only to God, the Logos or another trinitarian person, but also to virtues or 
arguments—an application which did not vanish completely in the later 
centuries,9* yet seems to be just as overshadowed by the Christological sig- 
nificance ofthe term as the technical, more specific trinitarian one denoting 
the hypostatical independence of mainly the second, but also the third trini- 
tarian person, which is of real prominence among the later authors only in 
John of Damascus.‘ 

The second, main part of our investigation was dedicated to the Chris- 
tological application of our term, especially its possible connection to the 
Neochalcedonian insubsistence-concept, to which the results of our first 


675 Cf. ab. nn. 501f., 586f. 

676 Cf. ab. nn. 590—600. In my opinion, only Ps-Caesarius (ab. n. 141) might count as a real 
exception. The occurrences in Leontius ofJerusalem (n. 429), Maximus (n. 497) or Anastasius 
of Sinai (n. 585) are, however, very rare and casual. 
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part did not seem favourable at all: within the trinitarian discussions, we 
were unable to detect any adaptions or alterations of the very basic mean- 
ing ‘hypostatical’ (‘existing as a hypostasis"), ‘subsistent’, ‘real’, distinguish- 
ing the entity it was attributed to either from a merely accidental reality 
(‘the evunöotarog Aöyog is not just a thought of the father’) or from a merely 
apparent reality (‘the évumdéctatos, Cav Aöyog is not like the dead idols of the 
heathens’). Having to face the Nestorian and Monophysite objection against 
the Chalcedonian dogma that no nature can be anhypostatical or without 
hypostasis,” its defenders from John the Grammarian onwards thus pos- 
tulated a distinction between a wider and narrower sense of evunöotatog 
allowing for the natures in Christ only the wider one, ‘reality as such’, not 
the narrower of ‘independent reality’ —the strategy we called the ‘twofold 
use tradition’, fully based on the equation x &vunöctatov = hypostasis of x. 
Yet, in contrast to the trinitarian debate, the term is applied here in most 
cases with a mitigating connotation: An &vunöctatov does not have to be a 
hypostasis in the full sense, but just something like a hypostasis—a good 
example for what Schwyzer called the approximative sense of the prefix.*'? 
Thus, this tradition finally must in some measure break with its own starting 
point, as it is bound to the theological task of arguing for the unity of Christ's 
hypostasis and against the necessity of postulating a human hypostasis in 
Christ. In the end, it has to restrict £vunöotatog to the wider sense of (how- 
ever) ‘real’ and to oppose it to hypostasis, which is now exclusively used for 
the independent reality.‘ Hence, the translation ‘real’ would in those texts 
probably be the best, but ‘hypostatical’ is rather problematic. 

Although also the insubsistence-concept actually comes into the Chris- 
tological debate right at the introduction of our term, it did, however, not 
immediately affect its meaning. The claim that Christ's human nature can 
by no means have subsisted before its being united with the hypostasis of 
the Logos, which John the Grammarian took from the pseudo-Athanasian 
letter to Jovianus, rather results from the attempt to apply the Porphyrio- 
Cappadocian hypostasis-conception to Christology and thus have the unity 
of Christ's hypostasis constituted by the unity of its origin. This attempt 
triggered various systematical problems to be dealt with by the authors 
from the second half ofthe sixth century onwards, who—having to face the 
acute monophysite philosopher John Philoponus and his tritheistic attack 


677 Cf. ab. n. 149. 
678 Cf ab. n. 20. 
$79 Cf. ab. on the Doctrina patrum. 
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on the orthodox trinitarian and Christological framework—had to elabo- 
rate the insubsistence-conception within a broader systematical horizon. 
In our treatment of Anastasius I. of Antioch we saw two major problems 
of this conception of hypostasis and insubsistence arising: (a) How is a 
human individuality of Christ possible, if his human nature receives its 
individuation entirely from the Logos? (b) How can the second person of 
the trinity retain its unity and inalterability, if it is said to mark off not 
only the Logos from its divine species-members, but also Jesus from his 
human ones? As to the first problem, the more or less unanimous Chal- 
cedonian answer had already been given by John the Grammarian: insub- 
sistence is not about denying human individual properties, like black hair 
or snubnosedness to Christ, but about having his hypostasis constituted by 
a certain unique mark of his biography, by a specific divine mode of exis- 
tence, which would be called the son-like tpönos ündp&ewg later on by Max- 
imus. As to the second problem the solutions differed between fairly crude 
ones like Leontius' of Jerusalem idiom composition and fairly refined ones 
on the basis of the Logos-tropos-distinction, as in Anastasius I. and Max- 
imus. 

Those discussions were, however, almost exclusively relevant for the 
development of the insubsistence-concept and did not really affect the 
meaning of évundotatog itself. In this respect, the important shift was actu- 
ally marked by Leontius of Byzantium. Unlike John the Grammarian's, his 
approach did not proceed from the common usage ofthe term, but immedi- 
ately from the relevant theological problem: the refutation of the 'no nature 
without hypostasis' objection or the claim of a second, human hypostasis 
being entailed by a remaining duality of natures in Christ. His sharp dis- 
tinction between the hypostasis and the pdcets Evunöctaroı hypostatically 
realized in it was to prove groundbreaking for new metaphysical reflections 
on the relationship between nature and hypostasis, which, however, in the 
case of Leontius do not show any connection to the specifically Christolog- 
ical insubsistence conception. He did, however, take into account several 
aspects of the philosophical discussion about 'being in a subject', which is 
described as the opposite of proper substantiality at the beginning of Aris- 
totle's Categories, yet applied with certain modifications also to specific dif- 
ferences or substantial qualities, universal natures (genera and species) and 
immattered forms. Thus, Leontius issued a second tradition concerning the 
use of our term, the ‘distinction tradition’, as we called it, according to which 
a translation as ‘hypostatically realised’, ‘enhypostastic’ or 'enhypostasized' 
(as adopted especially by Maximus-scholars) would be preferable to the 
rather misleading ‘hypostatical’ or, even less precise, ‘real’. 
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In the following discussions, the systematical superiority of the ‘distinc- 
tion-tradition’ becomes just as evident as the fact that this tradition does 
actually lend itself to a combination with the Neochalcedonian insubsis- 
tence-concept, even if most authors are anxious to make sure that the 
insubsistence is by no means to be conceived as an accidental or quasi- 
accidental one. Thus, Ephrem of Amid and many after him were—as to 
etymology—naive enough to anticipate the modern misunderstanding of 
the Greek prefix in determining the &vunöotarov as what is ‘in’ a hypostasis, 
yet all in specifying the inexisting entity as non-accidental, i.e. as a genus, 
species or as a specific hypostatical property. The ontological technicalities 
involved here are most profoundly discussed in Maximus, where the term, 
however, still signifies the relationship of any nature to any hypostasis a 
parte naturae in general, not particularly that of Christ's human nature to 
the hypostasis ofthe divine Logos. A translation as 'enhypostatic' in the full 
Loofsian sense is, as we have seen, at best possible in John of Damascus, 
but only if one dismisses the Maximian symmetry in the use of our term 
displayed from time to time as nothing but a traditional left-over. But at 
all events, the ‘distinction tradition’ clearly parallels our term with £vuAoc = 
enmattered,9? whereas the ‘twofold use tradition’ rather seems to think of 
ëvvàoç = material. 


Hence, we have more or less confirmed Lampe's meanings A/B/C 1 (“being a 
hypostasis, having independent existence, substantive”) and A 2 (“real, con- 
crete, actual”), under which, however, his meanings A 3 (“being the embod- 
iment of, incarnate”) and A 7 (“existent”: twofold-use-tradition) have to 
be subsumed as well. His meaning A 4 (“being, existing in a hypostasis, 
enhypostatic”) corresponds to our distinction-tradition, which in the Chris- 
tological application (C 2) is unfortunately conflated with some texts from 
the twofold-use tradition. His meanings A 6 (“interior”) and A 5 (“subsistent 
in, established in the very nature, inherent”) appear, however, untenable to 
me as they stand. A 6 rests upon a similar misinterpretation of a passage 
from Diadochus Photiciensis as his proposal “self-contained” for Macar- 


680 Cf Nemesius, De natura hominis 2; ed. Morani, 18,10-15 (quoting Numenius): ei èv obv 
xai ý Sdvarc BAY Tiç otw, Tots aVTOIG MAW Xpnoöueda Adyots: el SE ody BAN AM’ EvvrAov (Etepov 
SE oT TO EvuAov Tapa THY VANV, TO yàp HETEXOV ÜAng EvuAov A€yetat) Ti mote doa goTl TO METEXOV 
THs Ang, nótepov BAY nal adtd Ñ XÜAov; ci uèv odv SAN, TAS ZvuAov xal ody DAN; El è ody BAY, ğüAov 
dpa: ei dé KHAOV, où oôpa, rv yàp TH EvvAov. 

681 Cf ab. nn. 45-47. 
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ius/Symeon under A 1.4? Much more interesting for our task is of course A 5, 
a meaning which—according to our examinations—might only be consid- 
ered if one clarifies the philosophical concept behind the metaphor and dis- 
tinctly rules out the misunderstanding of such an insubsistence as (quasi-) 
accidental. Judging from the references he adduces, Lampe's postulate of 
such a meaning rests on the apparent possibility of a construction of our 
term with a dative, as one might suppose in the following sentence from 
Gregory of Nyssa: 


TIAVTOTE YAP EVEPYOV xai EVOVTLOV Kal ivuróatartov TH diw PUTEL Tò dyadov TE xai 
TÒ aldıov evdewpetrar GEA, odtE dró tivos Ldialobong dpyijs Eyywopevov odte 
ixa TOD FeANTOd vonOAvat Suvanevov.683 


However, the dative ty &ıöiw püceı does not depend on évurdctatos here, but 
on evdewpeitau. The good and eternal will is, according to Gregory, perceived 
as always active, substantial and hypostatic in the eternal nature (not in the 
mortal one, where will is neither substantial nor hypostatic). ’Evunöotatog 
means ‘to be in a hypostasis’ and can thus, just like £vuAoc = enmattered, not 
be combined with an additional dative-indication of the ‘substratum’ ‘in’ 
which the entity our term refers to inheres.™ Yet, from a systematic point of 


682 Cf. ab. n. 62. Diadochus Photicensis, Ceph. gnost. 31 was correctly interpreted already 
by its editor and translator des Places as “combat corps a corps” or “guerre personelle” 
(Diadoque de Photicé, Oeuvres spirituelles, Paris 1955 [SC 5], 101 and n. 1), i.e. a proper battle of 
hypostases as opposed to a merely imaginary one. In the sense of “hypostatical” as “belonging 
to a hypostasis" the term had of course already been in use earlier, e.g. in the first pseudo- 
Athanasian dialogue on the trinity, where man qua image of God is set apart from Christ 
qua impress of the Father the following way (MSG 28, 124C): ob unv xapauınp ¿ott tfc 
broctdcews TOD rerouxótoc, QAN H cpa THs Evepyelas. 'O de Ylóc yapaxthp evumdctatoc. Aéyet 
yap “O Ewpaxwes EuE Ewpaxe tov Iatépa uov-" oddeic de, Ewpaxwcs dyOporrov, elde tov Tatépa. 
This passage was most probably resumed in the Didymus-passage quoted n. 96, where the 
abbreviation, however, slightly alters the meaning of our term. 

$83 Contra Eunomium 1116,17; ed. Jaeger, vol. 2, 181. 

684 Accordingly, Lampe's insertion of «à &v@eanw into the Cyril phrase (cf. n. 111) is incor- 
rect, as will immediately become clear in the light of the parallels we adduced ab. n. 59. 
Lampe's other references have already been treated above in our one-by-one analysis of 
authors. In case of Jerome of Jerusalem, De effectu baptismi (ed. G.M. de Durand, Paris 2000 
[SC 455], 348), he incorrectly refers the phrase &v tH duxf to (npaypatwv) evunootatwv rather 
than to diödoxeı. A passage Lampe does not adduce, where our term is prima facie combined 
with a dative, is Macarius / Symeon, Homily 161,114 (PTS 4, 158): ot A&yovtes £vuróotottov TO 
xaxòv obdev loacı. Gem yàp oddev EOTI xaxòv évumóctartov KATA TO Anades adTOd xat 6euxóv. HIV 
SE tot Evepyoüv Ev náoy duvaneı xai alodnceı, nacas eridunias punapäc droßdaMov. However, 
I take the datives ðc and pî to be absolute dativi commodi (“for God, no evil has real- 
ity") rather than to depend on evunöctaros. The only passage I found, where the rendering 
‘insubsistent’, ‘inherent’ in an accidental sense might be possible, is Ps-Gregory of Nazianzus, 
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view, in the context of Aristotelian ontology it is really difficult to see how an 
insubsisting entity which can by no means be regarded as xo' wbt6 should 
be able to obtain an ontological status fundamentally different from that 
of an accident. The dominant influence of the Categories propagating the 
all-embracing distinction between substance and accident and the abso- 
lute ontological primacy of the first individual substance must finally place 
the secondary substances in an at least quasi-accidental position, as already 
Aristotle regards them as *determining the quality with reference to a sub- 
stance" (Cat. 5 3b20). This consequence is particularly evident in De sectis, 
where the derived sense of &vunöcterros originally signifying the accident is 
transferred to Christ's human and divine nature (MSG 86/1, 1241B). Again, 
the 'distinction tradition' possesses, from a systematic point of view, the 
better standing. Even if Loofs', Otto's or Stickelberger's extolling of Leon- 
tius of Byzantium as a metaphysical innovator** is mostly overstated, his 
distinction was nevertheless also a speculative impulse effective especially 
in Maximus and also the later Medieval authors. It distracts the attention of 
ontological analysis away from the relationship of a (substantial) entity to 
its (accidental) attributes and makes it focus on that between essence and 
existence of this entity. Even if this distinction is not yet explicitly made in 
Maximus, the philosophical efforts inspired by our Christological problems 
did, in my opinion, contribute at least as much to its discovery as did those 
provoked by the problem of creation.‘ 


Fragmentum ex oratione contra astronomos: xai deouög MEV TIS PLx Eotı TO oôpa, Sead de 
Tod awuarög Eott TÒ oot, LaMov 88 y) TOO ainarog Evundorarog Hp, Ho drorbugwuevng, 6 tig 
wboxfjc Kwplapos ¿x Tod owuarog ylveraı, &nonyyvupévov TOD aluaroc. (MSG 36, 675B) However, 
warmth in Aristotelian physics is not just a simple, accidental quality, but one of the four 
elementary ones constituting every corporeal entity. The correct translation is thus proba- 
bly also: “the warmth realised or embodied in the blood”. 

685 Cf. ab. nn. 128 and 130f. 

$86 They are succinctly expounded by D.B. Burrell, “Aquinas and Islamic and Jewish think- 
ers”, in: The Cambridge Companion to Aquinas, ed. N. Kretzmann / E. Stump, Cambridge 1993, 
(60-84) 62-70. 
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I, 2515f. (160) 34 n.96 

II, 1,7-9 (8-10) 34 n.97 
De trinitate II,8-III (MSG 39) 

616A 34 n.97 

972B 34 n.97 
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ELIAS 
In Categorias commentaria (CAG 
XVIII) 

15443-1558 95 


EPHRAEM ANTIOCHENUS 
Apologia ad Domnum et Johannem 
(apud Photium cod. 229) 


256b24-33 103, 106 
Capita ad Acacium (ed. S. Helmer, 
Bonn 1962) 

272,61 101-103 
EPIPHANIUS 
Ancoratus (GCS 25) 

19,1 (27) 19 n.49 


775 (96£) 22 
Panarion (GCS 25, 31, 37) 


25,4 (271) 35 n.98 
574f. (348f.) 35f. nao 
65,1 (3) 35 

65,3 (5f.) 36 

715 (254) 36 


72,11 (265f.) 32 
7330f.(305)  30f. 


EUSEBIUS CAESAREENSIS 
Commentarius in Psalmos (MSG 23) 
509A 28 


GENNADIUS CONSTANTINOPOLITANUS 
(?) 
Contra Nestorianos (ed. J. Declerck, 
Byzantion 60 [1990]) 
138 51n.139 


GREGORIUS NAZIANZENUS 
Epistulae (SC 208) 
101,20f.(44f.)  66f 


GREGORIUS NYSSENUS 

De beatitudinibus (GNO VII/2) 
VIIL4 (120,510) 21 

In Ecclesiasten (GNO V) 
V (354,21f.) 2of. 

Contra Eunomium (GNO I-II) 
II, 6,17 (agif.) 33 n.92, 187 


Adversus Macedonianos (GNO III/1) 
102,27 f. 33 n.92 

Oratio catechetica (GNO III/4) 
8 (35,816) 33 n.92 


HIERONYMUS HIEROSOLYMITANUS 
De effectu baptismi (SC 455) 
348 187 n.684 


HYMENAEUS EPISCOPUS (E.A.) 
Epistula contra Paulum Samosatenum 
(ed. E. Schwartz, Munich 1927) 


42-44 25f. 

46 26 
IRENAEUS 
Fragmenta (ed. W.W. Harvey, 
Cambridge 1857) 

19 13f., 19 n.48 


JOHANNES CAESAREENSIS GRAMMATI- 
CUS 
Apologia concilii Chalcedonensis 


(CCG 1) 
IV,1-6 (51-56) 53-55 
fr.13 (8) 52 


JOHANNES CHRYSOSTOMUS 
Homiliae in Johannem (MSG 59) 


47B 37 n.106 
57D 18 n.44 
Homiliae in principium Actorum (MSG 
51) 
107B 20 n.50 
Homiliae in I ad Corinthios (MSG 61) 
79B 20 n.51 
Homiliae in ep. ad Philippenses (MSG 
62) 
219B 37 n.106 
Homiliae in ep. ad Hebraeos 
(MSG 63) 
20B 37f. 
22B 37 


JOHANNES DAMASCENUS 
Contra Acephalos (PTS 22) 
6,1-15 (414) 170f. 
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JOHANNES DAMASCENUS (cont.) 


Dialectica (PTS 7) 
30 165 
45 165-168, 173 
67 177 
[69] 166-168 


De duabus in Christo voluntatibus (PTS 


22) 
2,15-33 (174f.) 181 
712-27 (183f.) 177f. 
9,28-48(192)  178f 
37 (222) 180 
Expositio fidei (PTS 12) 
6,4-11 (15) 163 
8,383187 (23-25) 
163f. 
84184 (26) 41n.123 
5314-17 (128) 169 
Contra Jacobitas (PTS 22) 


n 103, 172— 
174 
12,4313 164, 169 


79,10-12 (179) 169 
80,12-17 (137£) 180f. 
Contra Nestorianos (PTS 22) 
2,14-18 (265) 169 

43,32-46 (286 f.) 
178 


JOHANNES PHILOPONUS 

In Categorias commentaria (CAG 

XIII/1) 
5815-17 68 
13413-13631 86-88 
14759-14918 | 87f. 

In Physicam commentaria (CAG 


XVI£) 
4,20; 205,19 12 n.23 
779,28-30 69 


JOHANNES SCYTHOPOLITANUS 


Scholia in Dionysii De divinis nomini- 


bus (PTS 62) 


204,37-39 (209f.) 
51n.141 


304,40f. (307) 51 n.141 


JUSTINIANUS IMPERATOR 
Edictum rectae fidei (ed. M. Amelotti 


e.a.; Milan *1973) 
144,29-146,12 


1 


LEONTIUS BYZANTINUS 
Deprehensio et Triumphus Nestoriano- 


rum (MSG 86/1) 
1380C 


68 


Contra Nestorianos et Eutychianos 


(MSG 86/1) 
1277D-1280B 


1300A 
1304BC 


61-67, 106-109, 128, 


131, 143-145, 165, 
172-174 

62 

173 


Solutio adversus argumenta Severi 


(MSG 86/II) 
1917C 
1920D-1921B 
1940B 
1944C 
1945BC 


68 

62 n.179 
146 

61, 68 
106, 121 


LEONTIUS HIEROSOLYMITANUS 
Contra Monophysitas (ed. P. Gray, 


Oxford 2006) 
210 131 

Contra Nestorianos (MSG 86/1) 
ILı (1528D) 123f. 
IL5 125f. 
IL6f. 133-135 
ILuf. 133, 140 
IL13 123, 127-132 
IL21 136f. 
IV,36 (1704D) 124 
V,28 (1748CD)  124£,132f. 
VILı(1760B) 124 

MACARIUS/SYMEON 

Homiliae spirituales 50 (PTS 4) 
4,169 22 n.59 
16,11-14.77 f. 21 n.59, 187 n.684 
16,22—26 22 


Sermones 64 (TU 72) 


18 (96,16-24) 


20 
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MARCELLUS ANCYRANUS 
Expositio fidei (ed. H. Nordberg, 
Helsinki 1962) 

1,2 (49) 31 
Fragmenta (apud Eusebium) (ed. M. 
Vinzent, Leiden 1997) 


70 (61) 28 
76 (68) 28 
Marcus MONACHUS 
De his qui putant... (SC 445) 
211,8 (198) 21 
De lege spirituali (SC 445) 
65 (90) 21 
De paenitentia (SC 445) 
2,7 (218) 21 


MATTHIAS MARTINI 
Christiana et catholica fides (Bremen 
1618) 

I,5 (271) 4 


MAXIMUS THE CONFESSOR 
Ambigua ad Thomam (CCG 48) 


1,23-31 141f., 146. 
Disputatio cum Pyrrho (MSG gı) 
289B 151 


Epistulae (MSG 91) 
13 (532BC) 146 
15 (552C-555A) 140, 150f. 
15 (557D-560A) 144f., 157 
15 (560BC) 154f. 


Mystagogia (CCG 69) 
20 (47) 101f. n.343, 142, 
149 
24 (59) 142 
Opuscula theologica et polemica 
(MSG 91) 
4 (61B) 150 


14(149BC.152D) 144f. 
16 (204A-205B) 147-149 


23 143f. 
NESTORIUS 
Liber Heraclidis (tr. F. Nau, Paris 
1910) 


284 53 1.149 


OLYMPIODORUS 
In Alcibiadem commentaria (ed. L.G. 
Westerink, Amsterdam 1956) 


204 ggf. 
In Categorias commentaria (CAG 
XII/1) 

30,33-31,1 94 
ORIGENES 
Fragmenta in Deuteronomium 
(MSG 17) 

28B 15;19 n.50 
Fragmenta in Proverbia (MSG 17) 

185AB 1537 
Commentarii in Matthaeum 
(GCS 41) 

235 14fn.32 
Commentarii in Johannem (SC 157) 

VI, 44f. 14 
De principiis (GCS 22) 

I2,2 (2813-29,3) 

17 


I71(8620f) 16 
IV 43 (35217£) 17 


PAMPHILUS 
Panhoplion dogmaticum (CCG 19) 
II, 132-156 (140f.) 
103, 106f. 
II, 31-33 (145) uf. 
VII (173-176) 107-13 
XI, 151-158 (207) 


107 
PLATO 
Parmenides 

130e-133a 91, 94f. 
Sophistes 

251—258 91 
Symposium 

2nab 69f. 
PLOTINUS 
Enneades 

II 6 84 

VI 3,8 74f. 

VI 42.7 94f. 
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PORPHYRIUS 
In Categorias per interrogationem... 
(CAG IV/1) 
771. 73f. 
79 79 
95 84 
99 84 
Isagoge (CAG IV/1) 
2 (7) 98-100 
5 (12£) 81 


Sententiae ad intelligibilia du- 
centes (ed. E. Lambertz, Leipzig 
1975) 

19 (10) 96 


PROCLUS 
Elementatio theologica (ed. E.R. 
Dodds, Oxford 1963) 

prop. 23f. (26f.) 

95 

In Parmenidem commentarius (ed. 
C. Macé e.a., Oxford 2007-2009) 

II, 61f. 90 n.291 

III, 28 96f. 


PSEUDO-ATHANASIUS 

Dialogi contra Macedonianos (ed. 

E. Cavalcanti, Turin 1983) 
20,54-65 (106) 34f. n.97 

Epistula ad Jovianum (ed. C. Bizer, 

Bonn 1970) 


300,14-301,17 57—59, 103, 11-113, 


150f., 169 
De incarnatione contra Apolinarium 
(MSG 26) 
1129B 19 n.47 


Symbolum quicumque (MSG 28) 
1589D-1592A 6n.9 
De trinitate dialogi I et III (MSG 28) 


De trinitate dialogi IV et V (CSCO subs. 


124C 187 n.682 

1125AB 33 

1141D 57 

1161A 33 n.94 

1240AB 34 n.97 
De trinitate dialogus II (ed. C. Bizer, 
Bonn 1970) 

91 20 n.50 


125) 
IV,2 (70) 59 
IV,4 (76) 58f. 
IV,5 (78) 60 
IV,6 (80f.) 60, 112 
V,25 (158) 18 n.44 
De trinitate (MSG 28, 1604f.) 
1604BC 35 n.97 


PSEUDO-BASILIUS 

Contra Eunomium IV-V (MSG 29) 
713C 101 n.343 
749B 56f. 


PSEUDO-CAESARIUS ARELATENSIS 
Quaestiones et responsiones (GCS 
1989) 


3, 38.54 e.a. 51n.141 


PSEUDO-GREGORIUS NAZIANZENUS 
Fragmentum ex oratione ctr. astrono- 


mos (MSG 36) 

675B 187 f. n.684 
Testimonia adversus Iudaeos 
(MSG 46) 

196C 51n.141 


PsEUDO-JUSTINUS (THEODORETUS) 
Expositio fidei (ed. J.C.T. Otto, Jena 


1880) 
10 (24f.) 151f. n.550 
10-15 (34-54) 11-113 
u (36f.) 144 n.507 
ROMANUS MELODUS 
Hymni (SC 128) 
45,12 (590) 18 n.44 


RUFINUS AQUILEIENSIS 
Expositio symboli (CCL 20) 
7 (143f.) 14 n.32, 16 n.36, 37 
n.107 


SECUNDUS TACITURNUS 
Sententiae (ed. B.E. Perry, Ithaca 1964) 
u (84) 12f. 
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SEVERUS ANTIOCHENUS 
Contra impium grammaticum (CSCO 


inf) 
IL1-5 159f. 
IL17(151/08) — 52f. 
IL31 (238) 61 n.173 
Epistulae ad Sergium (CSCO 120f.) 
2 (83) 61 n.173 


SEXTUS EMPIRICUS 
Adversus Mathematicos (ed. R.G. Bury, 
Cambridge 1960) 

X, 238f. (326) 56 


SIMPLICIUS 
In Categorias commentaria (CAG VIII) 
48,1-33 74 
69,3-71,2 95f. 
9332-9423 89 
9534-9606  75f 
270,32-2715 88 


SOCRATES SCHOLASTICUS 
Historia ecclesiastica (GCSNS ı) 
I, 23,8 (70) 32 
II, 19,17 (115) 30 


THEODORUS ABBAS 
De sectis (MSG 86/T) 
VII (1240A-1241C) 
114-118, 156 f., 
165f., 188 
VII (1249A-D) 143 n.507, 157 
n.571 


THEODORUS RAITHUENSIS 
Praeparatio (ed. F. Diekamp, Rome 
1938) 

192,922 110 n.370 
THEODOSIUS ALEXANDRINUS 
Oratio theologica (ed. A. v. Roey/ 
P. Allen, Leuven 1994) 

162/234 52 n.146 


THEOPHILUS ALEXANDRINUS 
Homilia de mystica coena 
(MSG 77) 


1017C.20A 18 n.43 
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Accident and Substance 37f., 40, 
56f., 64-66, 70-89, 101f., 106-108, 
116-118, 134f., 144, 148, 150 f., 157, 165, 
170f., 174f., 177 f. 

Adoptianism 35, 38, 49 

Ambrose of Milan 16 

Ammonius son of Hermias 
76-99, 108, 116 

Anastasius of Antioch 97, 18-122, 
131137, 140, 151, 153f., 173, 185 

Anastasius Sinaites 58, 66, 102, 142, 
149, 155-162, 173, 183 

Avunöoratos 3,5,12f.,17f.,25f., 30, 
33, 38, 45, 56f., 63, 65 f., 103, 15-117, 
120, 125, 128, 131f., 142, 148, 157 f., 161, 
165, 183, 188 

Apollinaris/Apollinarians 
49f., 58-60, 132, 152 

Aristotle 11, 37f., 56, 65, 68-99, 106, 
139, 151f., 158, 185 

Athanasius 29, 31f., 54, 60, 151 


56, 66, 


19, 21f., 


Babaithe Great 53 

Barth, Karl 2f., 45 

Basil of Caesarea 21, 31, 33, 57, 66, 
68 

Blood (menstrual, of the Virgin) 152, 
178f. 

Boethius 74,79, 94 


Cappadocian terminology cf. 
Neonicene terminology 

Cosubsistence (of Christ’s natures) 
63, 68, 133, 145 f., 175 f. 

Cyril of Alexandria 7, 12, 18f., 25, 33, 
38-41, 49f., 52f., 55, 59f., 101, 103, 
115f., 140, 158-160, 163f., 175 f., 187 

Cyril of Jerusalem — 14, 16, 19, 26 


David (Aristotelian commentator) 
64, 81f., 90-93, 99f., 130 


Dexippus 66, 73f., 77, 79, 84-86, 131 

Didymus the blind  18£, 21, 33f., 57, 
101, 187 

Stxaoabvy Evundoratog 18f. 

Doctrina patrum de incarnatione 
verbi 50f.,106, 140, 149, 155-159, 
163, 165 f., 184 

Sovanıg EVUTOTTATOG 
101, 141, 163 f. 


18f., 26, 33, 39 f., 


Elias (Aristotelian commentator) 
64, 68, 77-82, 85-87, gıf., 95-97, 
99f., 130, 156 
év- (Prefix) nf, 102, 123, 174, 186 
£voüctoc 32, 38, 41, 57, 62, 65, 101-103, 
125—129, 131, 141, 146-148, 161 f., 164, 
169, 172f., 187 
EVUTÖCTATOG 
non-technical use 12f., 16-22, 
51f., 62, 123 f., 141 f., 160, 164, 
183f. 
trinitarian use 15-17, 20, 25-41, 51, 
107, 141 f., 160, 163 f., 183 f. 
twofold use 53-56, 115-120, 145, 
149, 156f., 161, 165 f., 170-172, 184, 
186 
‘distinction’-tradition 22, 62-67, 
107f., 120, 127-131, 142, 144-149, 
155-157, 160f., 165-167, 170-174, 
185 f. 
'Enhypostasia' 
168, 175 
Ephrem of Amid 61, 100-106, 114, 116, 
145, 149, 158, 161f., 186 
Epiphanius of Salamis 
30-32, 35f., 51 
émovatwoys 64-66, 82, 106 
Essence and Existence 57, 62-67, 
91-96, 141 f., 147, 173 f., 185 f., 188 
Eulogius of Alexandria 51f., 99, 104, 
121, 143, 156, 158 


1-5, 45f., 55, 147, 164, 


14f., 19-22, 
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Eusebius of Cesarea 
35f., 56, 163 

Eustathius the monk 61,13 

Eutychius of Constantinople 


12, 15, 17, 27-33, 


64, 144 


Gennadius of Constantinople 
Gregory of Nazianzus 
141, 146f., 153 


51,58 
40, 52, 66f., 


Gregory ofNyssa 20f., 33, 57, 60, 66, 
99, 146, 187 

Henanisho 53,125 

Evwais évuTtdotatog 52f., 55, 62, 162 

Hermias 12, 66, 131 

Hilary of Poitiers 16, 27 

Hypostasis 
conception of 57-60, 130f., 153- 

155, 176-179 


‘bundle of properties’ 37, 54, 62, 
90, 98f., 102f., 119-122, 135-137, 
144f,, 153 f., 161f., 171-174, 178, 
180f., 185 


Idea (Platonic) 

Iechl 6,1, 79 

Individuality/Individuation 2,4, 
45f., 54-57, 60, 62-66, 68f., 83, 89- 
92, 96-100, 108, u5 f., 121f., 125 f., 
131, 136 f., 144f., 154, 165 f., 171-173, 
177-181, 185 

Individual natures 
145, 180 

Insubsistence formula 7, 46f., 57-61, 
68 f., 103, 10-113, 132-137, 150-155, 
168£, 174-181 

Insubsistence Christology (systemat- 
ical problems) | 57-61, 121f., 131, 
133-137, 153f., 179-181, 184f. 


69, 89-96, 134 


119-122, 131-137, 


John Chrysostom 18, 20, 33, 37 f., 152, 
163 

John of Damascus 1 3, 6f., 42, 60, 62, 
67, 100, 103, 106, 113, 152, 154-156, 
162-181, 183, 186 

John the Grammarian 49-61, 63, 100, 
107, 13-116, 118-120, 122—124, 131, 
136f., 140, 143, 156-158, 165, 170, 184 f. 


John Maxentius 53 

John Philoponus 12,56, 63 f., 66, 68f., 
77£., 80-87, 89-94, 96-99, 106, 119, 
153, 156, 184f. 

John of Scythopolis 51 

Jamblichus 75, 78-81, 85, 97 

Justinian 1, 5, 53f., 105, 113, 118, 143 


Leontius of Byzantium 5-7, 41, 45f., 
55, 61-69, 97, 100-103, 106-110, 113f., 
118, 121, 123, 126-128, 131, 133, 137, 
139f., 143-146, 148, 154-158, 165-168, 
172-174, 185 f., 188 

Leontius of Jerusalem  99f., 104-106, 
113, 121-137, 140, 143, 155, 158, 183, 185 


Logos 

- evöiaderös/npopopixös 14, 18, 26-36, 
38 f., 101, 163 

- replacing male seed 110-113, 151- 
154, 178-180 

Marcellus of Ancyra 25, 27-33, 35 


Mark the Monk 21 

Matter and Form uf., 71f, 74f., 77- 
82, 88, 90, 95-100, 152, 186 
Maximus the Confessor 7, 12, 101 f., 
113, 122, 137, 139-158, 160-162, 164— 
168, 171, 175—181, 185 f., 188 

Melito of Sardes uf. 

Modalism 14, 17, 25-27, 30 f., 33-35, 
37 f., 41, 50 

Monophysitism 3, 41, 49, 52 f., 58-61, 
65, 104, 110, 114-120, 122, 143, 145 f., 
148, 158-160, 184 


Nemesius ofEmesa 153, 162, 186 

Neonicene terminology 30f., 35, 
50f., 53f., 56 f., 60, 64f., 100, 105 f., 
110, 119, 121, 123, 128, 131, 140, 154, 171, 
177 f., 184 

Nestorius/Nestorians 3, 41, 51, 53, 
55, 98, 105, 114, 124-129, 131, 133-136, 
159, 184 

Neochalcedonism (vs. strict Chal- 
cedonism) 5,45-49, 51, 58, 6of., 
68, 103, 110-114, 117 f., 121 f., 133, 140, 
154, 159, 167, 170, 180, 183 f., 186 
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‘no nature without hypostasis 3,49, 
53, 63, 102f., 107, 109, 114, 119f., 124, 
131, 134, 148, 155, 157-160, 165, 184f. 


Olympiodorus (Aristotelian commen- 
tator) 12, 77f., 80-82, 85, 87, 92, 
94, 96f., ggf. 

Origen/Origenism 7, 14-22, 26f., 
29f., 32£., 163 


Pamphilus the theologian 7,53, 58, 
68, 100, 103-113, 131, 156-158, 172f. 
Participation 59f., 88, 90-97, 121, 174, 

177, 180 
Paul of Samosata 
49, 114 
Philoxenus ofMabbug 61,160 
Photinus of Sirmium 209f., 35f., 38 
Plato/Platonism 12, 17, 68-71, 74, 76, 
81, 90-93, 98f., 134, 139, 146 


14, 16, 25, 30, 35, 38, 


Plotinus 74-76, 78-80, 82-85, 94f., 
101 

Porphyry 12,66, 72-82, 84-86, 89, 
96, 98-100, 106, 178 

Proclus Diadochus Platonicus 12, 77, 
90-93, 95f., 98-101, 106, 108 

Pseudo-Athanasius 6, 16, 18-20, 31, 


33f., 37, 47, 57-60, 103, 11-113, 151, 
153, 155, 177, 184, 187 
Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita 12, 51, 
95, 152 
Pseudo-Justin cf. Theodoretus 


Qualities (substantial) 40, 62-67, 
80-89, 99, 106, 109, 131, 148, 174, 185 

Quenstedt, J.A. 4,45 

Rufinus of Aquileia 14, 16f., 37 

Severus of Antioch 51-53, 55, 61, 104, 
122f., 140, 148, 158 f. 

Simplicius 12, 57, 63, 66, 68, 74-80, 
82-89, 91, 95, 97f., 100, 131 

Sophronius ofJerusalem 104, 140 

copla évumóctoatog 15-20, 25, 30f., 
39f., 50, 56, 141, 163f. 

Spirit, Holy (hypostatical indepen- 


denceof) 27, 29, 32-35, 40f. 52, 
121, 141 f., 163 f. 
Subordinatianism 15,25, 31 


Theodore of Mopsuestia 49, 118 


Theodore of Raithu 110,150, 175 

Theodoretus 50f., 59, 10-113, 118, 
144, 151, 178 

Threefold Universal 89-95, 106, 134 


Tritheism 97, 99, 107, 109f., 18 f., 124, 
134, 184f. 

1pónoc ondpEeo 
180, 185 


60, 122, 153 f., 176- 


Universals 54, 68-70, 89-100, 108, 
134, 150, 153, 156, 185 
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